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PREFACE 


то  THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


It  was  in  Baden-Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1867  that 
I met  Turgenief  for  the  first  time,  though  we  had  ex- 
changed several  letters  in  relation  to  my  translation  of 
his  Fathers  and  Sons.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  begged  me  to  translate  The  Cossacks  of  Count 
Leo  Tolstoy,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  product  of  Russian  literature.  At  this 
time  Count  Tolstoy  had  not  written  War  aiid  Peace  or 
Апіга  Karhim,  and  Turgenief  himself  had  but  just 
published  S?noke,  for  which  he  was  suffering  the  pen- 
alty of  much  hostile  criticism.  It  was  not  as  a novel, 
however,  that  The  Cossacks  was  praised,  but  as  a poem, 
an  idyl,  a picture  of  life  and  nature.  The  story  is 
simple,  and  the  work  is  after  all  but  a fragment.  It 
was  once  the  author’s  intention  to  tell  the  remainder  of 
the  story,  which  is  in  its  essence  true,  though  in  no 
way  autobiographical,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it 
has  been  left  as  it  is,  and  its  artistic  beauty  not  changed 
or  marred. 

The  admiration  which  Turgenief  then  expressed 
for  The  Cossacks^  he  continued  to  feel,  although  he 
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thought  that  Tolstoy’s  later  writings  erred  against  the 
rules  of  art  as  he  himself  felt  and  understood  them. 
He  repeated  this  to  me  in  1878,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  author,  that  he  had  intended  that 
autumn  to  translate  The  Cossacks  into  French  in  con.- 
junction  with  Madame  Viardot,  saying:  ‘‘it  would 
delight  me  to  assist  in  making  the  French  public  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  novel  that  has  appeared  in  our 
language.”  Subsequently  he  offered  to  correct  the 
French  translation  which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal 
de  St.  FHersbourg.,  and  supervise  its  publication  in 
Paris. 

The  present  translation  was  begun  in  Moscow,  with 
the  author’s  sanction,  in  1868,  after  I had  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  spending  a week  with  him  in  his 
country-house  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  It  was  put  aside, 
taken  up  again  at  Constantinople  and  finally  finished 
while  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  1878,  when  the  first 
American  and  English  editions  were  published.  My 
translation  did  not  satisfy  Turgenief,  who  wrote  to 
Tolstoy  (Nov.  13,  1878,)  that  it  was  “faithful,  but  dry 
and  ‘ matter-of-fact,’  as  Mr.  Schuyler  himself  admitted,” 
yet  it  served  its  purpose  in  making  the  western  public 
acquainted  with  an  author,  whose  great  qualities  not 
even  the  imperfections  of  my  style  could  conceal. 
The  first  edition,  however,  contained  many  errors, — 
some  of  which  looked  like  blunders,  — which  were 
chiefly  due  to  incorrect  transcription  and  hasty  proof- 
reading. For  the  present  edition  the  whole  translation 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  an  effort  has  been  made 
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to  correct  the  worst  errors,  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
destroying  the  stereotype  plates.  Unfortunately  it  is 
impossible  to  change  in  this  way  the  stiffness  of  the 
style. 

The  productions  of  the  early  period  of  Count  Tols- 
toy’s literary  activity,  which  culminated  in  The  Cos- 
sacks, naturally  fall  into  two  classes;  — sketches  of 
military  life  and  manners,  and  sketches  or  short  stories 
dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  life,  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  These  two  currents,  of  intense 
realism  or  naturalism,  and  of  philosophizing  on  moral 
subjects,  run  side  by  side  through  all  his  later  writings, 
and  even  in  some  of  his  early  short  stories  both  may 
be  found.  To  these  should  be  added  a third,  the  love 
of  nature,  and  with  it  the  love  of  sport,  for  which  Tols- 
toy in  former  years  had  a passion.  To  this  we  owe 
some  of  the  best  bits  in  The  Cossacks,  as  well  as  those 
splendid  descriptions  of  racing  and  shooting  in  Anna 
Karenin  and  War  and  Peace. 

The  dates  of  the  publication  of  Tolstoy’s  earlier 
stories  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  dates  of  their 
composition ; but  it  is  these  latter  which  give  us  more 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  author’s  mind.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  the  sketches  of  Sevastopol  were  the 
first  published;  at  all  events  their  appearance  in  the 
Russian  Afessenger  (Russkii  Vyestnit)  in  1855  first 
drew  attention  to  the  author,  — an  attention  which  in 
one  case,  while  very  flattering,  was  personally  disagree- 
able. The  fruit  of  those  simple  and  affecting  sketches 
was  read  with  pleasure  at  the  Palace,  and  the  Emperor 
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Nicholas  gave  orders  that  the  life  of  the  author  must 
be  looked  after;  in  consequence  Tolstoy  Avas  doomed 
to  comparative  inactivity  for  the  remainder  of  the 
siege.  But  he  had  begun  to  write  even  before  this, 
while  serving  in  the  Caucasus,  and  both  Childhood  and 
The  Incursion  bear  the  date  of  1852.  The  other  mili- 
tary sketches  are  Wood-cutting,  1855,  Two  Hussars 
(translated  into  French  under  the  title  Deux  Gmera- 
lions)  1856,  Meeting  a Moscow  acquaintance  at  the 
front,  1856,  and  The  Cossacks,  which  was  not  written 
until  1861,  long  after  the  author  had  left  the  Caucasus 
and  the  army.  With  these  should  perhaps  be  classed 
A Snow-storm  written  in  1856. 

To  the  second  class  belongs  Childhood,  Boyhood 
and  Youth,  which  is  generally  supposed,  though  лѵіШ- 
out  real  reason,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy, of  which  the  first  part  was  written  in  1852,  the 
second  in  1854,  and  the  third  from  1855  i^57-  Here 

also  belong  A Landlord's  Mornmg,  1852,  Memoirs 
of  a Billiard  Marker,  1856,  Luzerne,  1857,  Albei't, 
1857,  Three  Deaths,  1859,  Family  Happiness  (Katia), 
1859,  Bolikushka,  i860,  and  Kholstomier  (Story  of  a 
Horse),  1861.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  three 
of  these  sketches,  as  well  as  the  Meeting  with  a Mos- 
cow Acquaintance,  belong  to  the  supposed  memoirs  of 
Prince  Nekhludolf,  who  is  introduced  as  a friend  in 
Boyhood,  and  that  one  of  them,  A Landlord's  Morning, 
was  written  two  years  earlier.  This  is  called  a frag- 
ment from  an  unfinished  novel,  A Russian  Landlord, 
some  of  the  ideas  for  which  were  evidently  afterwards 
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put  into  Anna  Karenin.  The  author  makes  use  of 
Nekhludoff  to  express  some  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  but  he  no  more  represents  the  author’s  self 
than  does  Nicholas  in  Childhood^  or  Pierre  in  War  and 
Peace ^ or  Levin  in  Anna  Karmin. 

After  writing  The  Cossacks  Tolstoy  abandoned 
literature  for  a while.  Under  the  influence  of  Auer- 
bach’s novel  Pin  Neues  Leben.,  and  actuated  by  those 
feelings  of  philanthropy  which  always  characterized 
him,  he  started  a school  for  the  peasantry  of  his  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  time.  He  wrote 
nothing  but  pedagogical  essays,  and  a few  stories  for 
children,  the  most  of  which,  together  with  specimens 
of  the  composition  of  his  pupils,  were  printed  in  a 
little  journal,  Yasnaya  Polyana,  which  he  published  at 
his  own  expense.*  When  there  was  no  further  need  of 
the  constant  personal  eflbrts  of  Count  Tolstoy  in  this 
school,  he  again  took  up  novel-writing,  though  his  in- 
terest in  education  by  no  means  ceased,  as  may  be 
seen  by  his  translations  of  Esop’s  and  other  fables,  and 
his  short  stories  for  children,  written  between  1869  and 
1872,  i.e.,  between  the  conclusion  of  War  and  Peace 
and  the  beginning  of  Anna  КагШп. 

He  planned  a novel  to  be  called  The  Decembrists 
(as  those  unfortunate  men  were  called  who  took  part 
in  the  attempted  revolution  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  December,  1825),  and 


* As  this  journal  is  now  a literary  curiosity,  I may  say  that  a 
complete  set,  which  Count  Tolstoy  presented  to  me,  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  Cornell  University. 
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even  wrote  three  chapters,  which  bring  before  us 
Pierre,  Natasha  and  their  children  on  their  arrival  in 
Moscow  in  1856  after  their  thirty  years’  exile  in  Si- 
beria. But  in  “ attempting  to  recreate  the  times  of  the 
Decembrists,  he  involuntarily  passed  over  in  thought 
“to  the  preceding  period,  to  the  past  of  his  heroes. 
“ Gradually  and  more  distinctly  there  were  revealed  to 
“ the  author  the  causes  of  those  manifestations  which 
“ he  had  intended  to  describe ; the  family,  the  educa- 
“ tion,  the  conditions  of  life,  etc.,  of  the  characters  he 
“had  chosen;  finally  he  stopped  at  the  time  of  the 
“wars  with  Napoleon,  and  represented  them  in  War 
“ and  РеасеГ  This  great  work  occupied  him,  as  the 
spirit  moved  him,  — for  he  sometimes  threw  it  aside  for 
months,  from  1864  to  1869.  It  was  published  in  five 
parts,  which  came  out  at  irregular  intervals,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  avidity  with  which  they  were 
read,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  caused.  The  idea  of 
the  Decembrhts  was  not  abandoned,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  married  life  of  Pierre  and  Natasha,  at  the 
end  of  War  and  Peace^  we  can  see  how  the  author  is 
leading  us  up  to  the  conspiracy  of  1825,  and  to  the 
part  that  some  of  the  characters  will  play  in  it.  This 
story  was  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  twice  the  first 
chapters  was  re-written  in  a very  different  form ; it  was 
not  finally  given  up  until  1878. 

Meanwhile,  from  1872  to  1876  Tolstoy  was  en- 
gaged on  Anna  Karenin^  which  appeared  in  the  Rus- 
sian Messenger  у the  review  edited  by  Katkofif,  between 
1875  and  1878,  with  most  provoking  irregularity. 
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With  this  ended  the  second  period  of  the  literary  ac- 
tivity of  Count  Tolstoy,  who  since  then  has  written 
little  that  might  be  called  pure  literature. 

The  ideas  which  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Levin,  gradually  developed  in  his  own  mind,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  occupied  chiefly  with  religion  and 
philanthrophy.  His  later  works  may  be  very  briefly 
summarized.  In  i88i  he  wrote  By  what  people  live^ 
in  1882  In  what  is  happiness^  and  about  the  same  time. 
My  Confession^  a Commentary  on  the  Gospels^  and  My 
Religion.  The  three  last  he  was  not  allowed  to  pub- 
lish in  Russia,  but  they  circulated  everywhere  in  manu- 
script, and  have  been  translated  into  other  languages. 
In  1884  and  1885  he  wrote  a number  of  short  stories, 
some  texts  for  the  popular  coloured  prints  so  much  liked 
by  the  peasantry,  a rehandling  of  the  folk-tale  of  Fool 
Ivan^  and  some  imitation  of  folk-legends,  all  inculcating 
his  favourite  doctrines  of  reliance  on  God,  non-resist- 
ance to  evil,  abnegation  of  self,  and  work  for  others. 
To  this  time  also  belongs  several  articles  and  sketches 
under  the  general  title  of  What  then  can  we  do? 
Tinally  in  1886  he  completed  a powerful  short  sketch, 
of  most  remarkable  realism,  which  he  had  begun  two 
years  before, — The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilitch^  — and  wrote 
a drama,  equally  strong  and  realistic.  The  Power  of 
Darkness,  which  expresses  the  same  ideas. 

We  can  but'  hope  that  this  mood  of  the  great 
writer,*  — the  sincerity  of  whose  mysticism  we  must  all 

^ The  present  state  of  mind  of  Count  Tolstoy  is  graphically  set 
forth  by  Mr.  George  Kennan  in  the  Century  for  June,  1887. 
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respect  — will  pass  away,  at  least  as  concerns  his  re- 
nunciation of  art,  and  that  he  will  heed  the  dying 
prayer  of  Turgenief,  in  that  touching  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  pencil  on  his  death-bed : 

“Dear  and  beloved  Leo  Nikolaievitch, 

“ I have  not  written  to  you  for  a long  time ; for  I lay 
“ and  lie,  in  two  words,  on  my  death-bed.  I cannot 
“ get  well,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  I write  in 
“ order  to  tell  you  how  glad  I am  to  be  your  contem- 
“ porary,  and  to  make  my  last,  earnest  request.  My 
“ friend,  return  to  literary  work ! This  talent  of  yours 
“ has  come  down  from  where  all  else  comes.  Oh,  how 
“ happy  would  I be,  if  I could  believe  that  my  prayer 
“ would  be  answered ! ! But  I am  only  a man  who  is 
“ near  his  end  — the  doctors  do  not  even  know  how  to 
“ call  my  disease,  tieoralgie  stomacale  goutteuse,  I can 
“ neither  stand,  nor  eat,  nor  sleep,  but  what  am  I say- 
“ ing ! It  is  wearisome  to  repeat  all  this ! My  friend, 
“ great  writer  of  the  Russian  land  — give  heed  to  my 
“ prayer ! Let  me  know  if  you  receive  this  scrap,  and 
“allow  me  once  more  to  embrace  warmly,  warmly, 
“ yourself,  your  wife  and  all  of  yours.  ...  I can  no 
“ more.  ...  I am  tired !” 

Let  us  hope. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 


Alassio,  June  27,  1887. 


THE  COSSACKS. 


I. 

All  has  become  quiet  in  Moscow.  At  rare 
intervals  the  creak  of  wheels  is  heard  along  the 
snowy  street.  There  are  now  no  lights  in  the 
windows,  and  the  street-lamps  have  been  extin- 
guished. The  sound  of  bells  comes  from  the 
churches,  and,  tinkling  out  over  the  sleeping 
city,  reminds  one  of  the  morning.  The  streets 
are  deserted.  Occasionally  the  sledge  of  a night 
isvostchik,  with  its  narrow  runners,  sweeps  over 
the  mingled  snow  and  sand  to  another  corner, 
where  the  driver  goes  to  sleep  again  while  wait- 
ing for  another  fare.  An  old  woman  goes  into 
a church,  where,  reflected  in  the  gilded  cover- 
ings of  the  holy  pictures,  the  unsymmetrically 
placed  wax  candles  show  an.  occasional  red  glare. 
The  work-people  are  already  getting  up  after 
the  long  winter  night,  and  are  going  to  their 
labor. 
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But  for  gentlemen  it  is  still  evening. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Restaurant 
Chevalier,  from  between  the  closed  shutters, 
contrary  to  the  police-regulations,  there  is  a 
gleam  of  light.  Carriages  and  sledges  stand 
at  the  door,  the  drivers  crowding  together  for 
warmth,  and  a three-horse  posting-sledge  is 
also  waiting.  The  porter,  wrapping  his  sheep- 
skin coat  tightly  round  him,  is  just  visible  at 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

“Why  do  they  bother  themselves  about  tri- 
fles,” thinks  the  lackey,  who  sits  with  sleepy 
face  in  the  ante-room,  “ and  always  when  I am 
on  service  ? ” The  voices  of  three  young  men 
at  supper  are  heard  in  the  neighboring  lighted 
room.  They  are  about  a table,  on  which  are 
the  remains  of  supper  and  some  half-empty 
bottles  of  wine.  One,  small,  cleanly-built,  slight, 
and  ugly,  sits,  and  looks  at  one  who  is  about 
to  go  away,  with  good-natured,  sleepy  eyes. 
Another,  a tall  youth,  reclines  near  a table  cov- 
ered with  empty  bottles,  and  twirls  his  watch- 
key.  The  third,  in  a new  sheep-skin  coat,  walks 
about  the  room,  and,  stopping  from  time  to 
time,  cracks  an  almond  in  his  thick,  strong 
fingers  (all  of  which  have  long,  clean,  carefully- 
pared  nails),  and  constantly  smiles  at  some- 
thing. Both  his  eyes  and  his  face  are  flushed. 
He  speaks  with  warmth  and  with  gestures  ; but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  find  words,  and 
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all  the  words  which  come  to  him  seem  insuffi- 
cient to  express  all  that  he  has  at  heart.  Yet 
he  continually  smiles. 

“ Now  I can  tell  all ! ” says  Olenin,  — the  one 
in  the  sheep-skin  coat.  am  not  trying  to 
defend  myself ; but  still  I’d  like  to  have  you  at 
least  understand  me  as  I understand  myself, 
and  not  look  at  this  affair  as  a cowardly  trick. 
You  say  that  I am  to  blame  in  regard  to  her  ^ ” 
turning  to  Smirnof,  who  sits  looking  at  him, 
with  such  good-natured  eyes. 

“Yes,  you  are  to  blame,”  answers  Smirnof. 
And  still  greater  affection  and  weariness  seemed 
to  be  expressed  in  his  look. 

“ I know  why  you  say  that,”  continued  Olenin. 
“To  be  loved,  according  to  you,  is  just  as  much 
happiness  as  to  love,  and  is  sufficient  for  your 
whole  life,  if  you  only  get  it.” 

“Yes,  quite  sufficient,  my  dear  fellow;  more 
than  is  necessary,”  affirms  Smirnof,  opening  and 
shutting  his  eyes. 

“ But  why  cannot  I love,  I myself ” replies 
Olenin.  He  stops  to  think,  and  looks  sympa- 
thetically at  his  friend.  “ Why  cannot  I love 
I cannot!  No,  to  be  loved  is  a misfortune,  — a 
misfortune  when  you  feel  that  you  are  to  blame 
because  you  don’t  and  can’t  give  love  in  return. 
Oh,  my  God  ! ” with  an  expressive  gesture  of  his 
hand.  “ See,  if  all  this  had  only  happened  in  a 
rational  way,  and  not  the  reverse  I If  it  were 
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only  as  we  want  it,  and  did  not  go  on  of  itself ! 
I,  so  to  speak,  stole  that  feeling ; and  you  think 
so.  Do  not  deny  it : you  must  think  so.  But, 
believe  me,  of  all  the  faults  and  follies  that  I 
have  ever  committed  in  my  life,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  I don’t  repent  of,  and  can’t  repent  of. 
Neither  in  the  beginning  nor  afterwards  did  I 
lie  to  myself  or  to  her.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I had  at  last,  somehow  or  other,  fallen  in  love  ; 
but,  after  all,  I saw  that  this  was  an  involuntary 
lie,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  love  in  that  way  ; 
and  I could  not  go  further,  though  she  did.  Was 
I to  blame  that  I could  not } What  could  I do  ” 

Well,  all  is  over  now,”  said  his  friend,  light- 
ing a cigar  to  drive  away  sleep.  One  thing 
only  : you  have  never  loved,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  love.” 

Olenin  again  wished  to  say  something,  and 
racked  his  brains  how  to  say  it ; but  he  could 
not  express  what  he  wanted. 

“ I have  never  loved ! Yes,  truly,  I have 
never  loved.  Still  I have  a wish  to  be  in  love, 
stronger  than  any  wish  I ever  had.  But,  again, 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  love  } Every  thing 
is  somehow  unfinished.  Well,  what  is  to  be 
said  } I have  made  a mess  of  my  life  ; but  all 
is  over  now.  You  are  quite  right ; yet  still  I 
feel  that  a new  life  is  about  to  begin.” 

Which  you  will  again  make  a mess  of,”  said 
his  tall  friend,  Golof,  who  was  lying  on  the  divan, 
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and  twirling  his  watch-key  ; but  his  remark  was 
not  heeded. 

“ I am  both  sad  and  happy  to  think  that  I am 
going  away,”  he  continued.  “ Why  sad  ? I do 
not  know.”  Olenin  began  to  speak  of  himself 
alone,  not  noticing  that  this  subject  was  not  as 
^ interesting  to  others  as  to  himself.  A man  is 
^ never  so  egotistical  as  in  a moment  of  great 
spiritual  excitement.  He  seems  to  think  at  this 
moment  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  finer 
and  more  interesting  than  himself. 

“ Dmitri  Andreevitch,  the  driver  doesn’t  want 
• to  wait,”  said  a young  servant,  wrapped  up  in 
a sheep-skin  coat,  and  girt  about  with  a scarf. 
“The  horses  have  been  waiting  since  twelve 
o’clock,  and  it  is  now  four.” 

Olenin  looked  at  his  Vanusha.  In  his  knotted 
scarf,  in  his  felt  boots,  and  in  his  sleepy  counte- 
nance, he  heard  the  voice  of  another  life  calling 
him,  — a life  of  toil,  of  privation,  and  of  activ- 
ity. 

“In  fact,  I must  go.  Good-bye,”  he  said, 
feeling  down  his  sheep-skin  coat  to  see  if  it  were 
all  properly  hooked. 

Disregarding  the  advice  to  give  a little  more 
vodka  to  the  driver,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  they  all  kissed 
each  other,  once,  twice,  stopped  a minute,  and 
then  embraced  a third  time.  Olenin  went  up 
to  the  table,  drank  a glass  of  champagne  which 
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was  standing  there,  clasped  the  hand  of  little 
ugly  Smirnof,  and  blushed. 

“ No  ! Nevertheless  I will  say  it.  ...  I must 
be  frank  with  you,  because  I love  you.  ...  You 
love  her?  I always  thought  so.  . . . Yes.?” 

'‘Yes,”  answered  his  friend,  smiling  still  more 
kindly. 

“ And  perhaps  ” — 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sirs  ; but  I am  ordered  to 
put  out  the  candles,”  said  the  sleepy  lackey, 
wondering  why  the  gentlemen  were  always  talk- 
ing one  and  the  same  thing.  “ Whose  account 
shall  I put  it  down  to  ? To  yours  ? ” he  added^ 
turning  to  the  tall  young  man,  though  he  knew 
in  advance  whom  to  address. 

“ To  mine,”  said  Golof.  “ How  much  ? ” 

“Twenty-six  rubles.” 

Golof  thought  a moment,  but  said  nothing, 
and  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket. 

But  the  two  who  were  talking  went  on. 
“ Good-bye,  you  excellent,  good  fellow,”  said 
the  little,  ugly,  tender-eyed  Smirnof. 

Tears  welled  up  into  the  eyes  of  both.  They 
went  out  on  the  porch. 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  Olenin,  approaching,  and 
turning  to  Golof.  “You  settle  Chevaliers  ac- 
count, and  then  write  me  how  much  it  is.” 

“ Well,  all  right,”  said  Golof,  putting  on  his 
gloves.  “ How  I envy  you  I ” he  added  quite 
unexpectedly,  when  they  had  got  outside. 
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Olenin  got  into  the  posting-sledge,  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  fur  coat,  said,  “ Well,  come 
on,”  and  then  moved  on  in  the  sledge,  so  as  to 
give  a place  to  Golof.  His  voice  trembled. 

His  friend,  however,  said,  Good-bye,  Mitya  1 
God  give  you  ” — He  wished  nothing  more  than 
that  his  friend  should  go  away  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  therefore  he  did  not  finish  what 
he  wished  him. 

They  were  silent.  Once  again  somebody, 
said,  “ Good-bye ! ” somebody  said,  “ Go  on  ! ” and 
the  driver  touched  up  his  horses. 

“ Elizar  ! here  ! ” cried  one  of  the  others. 
The  isvostchiks  and  the  coachman  began  to 
move,  clicked  to  their  horses,  and  slapped  them 
with  the  reins.  The  frozen  carriage  creaked 
over  the  snow. 

Nice  little  fellow,  that  Olenin,”  said  Golof. 
“ But  what  a whim  to  go  to  the  Caucasus  as  a 
yunker ! I would  not  do  it  for  half  a ruble. 
Are  you  going  to  dine  at  the  club  to-morrow  } ” 

“•  Yes.” 

And  they  separated. 

Olenin  felt  warm  and  comfortable  in  his  fur 
coat.  He  sat  on  the  bottom  of  the  sledge, 
opened  his  coat  for  a little  air  ; and  the  shaggy 
post-horses,  covered  with  drops  of  frozen  breath, 
galloped  from  one  dark  street  into  another,  past 
the  scarcely  visible  houses.  It  seemed  to  Ole- 
nin that  only  people  who  were  going  away  went 
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through  these  streets.  Around  every  thing  was 
dark,  still,  and  lonely ; and  his  soul  was  so  full 
-of  recollections,  of  love,  of  sympathy,  and  of 
friendly  tears ! 
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II. 

“ I AM  in  love ! I am  very  much  in  love  t 
Excellent  fellows  ! All  right ! ” he  exclaimed, 
and  felt  like  crying.  Why  should  he  feel  like 
crying } Who  were  excellent  fellows  ? With 
whom  was  he  very  much  in  love  ? He  did  not 
himself  very  well  know.  Sometimes  he  would 
look  at  a house,  and  wonder  why  it  was  so 
strangely  built ; sometimes  he  wondered  why 
the  driver  and  Vanusha,  who  were  so  strange 
to  him,  were  so  near  him,  and,  together  with  him, 
trembled  and  shook  about  from  the  galloping  of 
the  side  horses,  which  tugged  at  the  frozen 
traces  ; and  again  he  said,  “ Excellent  fellows  I 
I am  in  love  ! ” Once  again  he  said,  “ How 
attain  it  ? Splendid  ! ” Then  he  wonderingly 
asked  himself,  “ Am  I not  drunk  ? ” It  is  true 
he  had  drunk  for  his  share  two  bottles  of  wine ; 
but  not  the  wine  alone  had  affected  him.  He 
recalled  all  the  seemingly  earnest  words  of 
friendship  which  had  been  shamefacedly,  and, 
as  it  were,  unexpectedly  said  before  his  depart- 
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ure.  He  recalled  the  clasp  of  the  hands,  the 
looks,  the  silence,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice 
of  Golof,  when  he  said,  “ Good-bye,  Mitya ! ” 
after  he  had  already  taken  his  seat  in  the  sledge. 
He  recalled  his  own  resolute  frankness.  All 
this  had  for  him  a touching  meaning.  Before 
his  departure,  not  only  friends  and  relatives, 
not  onl)^  people  who  were  indifferent  to  him, 
but  even  those  who  were  perfectly  unsympa- 
thetic with  him,  those  who  wished  him  ill,  all 
began  suddenly  to  love  him  more  than  ever,  and 
to  pardon  him  every  thing,  as  if  before  confes- 
sion or  before  death.  “ Perhaps  I shall  never 
come  back  from  the  Caucasus,”  he  thought ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  loved  his  friends 
and  loved  some  one  else  beside.  He  was  sorry 
for  himself  ; but  it  was  not  love  for  his  friends 
that  had  so  softened  and  excited  his  spirit 
that  he  could  not  keep  in  the  senseless  words 
which  seemed  to  utter  themselves  in  spite  of 
him  ; and  it  was  not  love  for  women  (he  had 
never  yet  loved)  that  had  brought  him  to  this 
condition.  It  was  love  for  himself,  warm,  full 
of  hope,  young  love,  faithful  love  for  every 
thing  that  was  good  in  his  soul  (and  it  seemed 
to  him  now  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  good 
there),  which  caused  him  to  weep,  and  to  stam- 
mer disjointed  words. 

Olenin  was  a young  man  who  had  never  fin- 
ished a university  course  anywhere;  who  had 
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never  even  been  in  service,  though  he  had  been 
merely  registered  for  a while  in  some  govern- 
ment office ; who  had  squandered  half  of  his 
fortune ; and  who,  although  twenty-four  years 
old,  had  never  chosen  for  himself  any  career, 
and  had  never  done  any  thing  at  all.  He  was 
what  was  called  in  Moscow  society  “a  young 
man.” 

At  eighteen  years  old  Olenin  was  as  free  as 
only  rich  young  Russians  who  had  been  left 
without  parents  from  boyhood  could  be,  thirty 
years  ago.  For  hina  there  were  neither  physical 
nor  moral  shackles.  He  could  do  every  thing. 
Nothing  was  necessary  to  him  : nothing  re- 
strained him.  He  had  neither  family  nor  coun- 
try, nor  faith  nor  wants.  He  believed  in  nothing, 
and  admitted  nothing.  But,  though  admitting 
nothing,  he  was  not  only  not  a sad,  bored,  and 
argumentative  youth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
stantly amused  himself.  He  had  decided  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  love ; and  yet  the 
presence  of  a young  and  pretty  woman  always 
gave  him  a sort  of  shiver.  He  had  known  for 
a long  time  that  honors  and  titles  were  all  folly  , 
but  he  felt  an  involuntary  satisfaction,  if,  at  a 
ball.  Prince  Serge  walked  up  to  him,  and  made 
some  complimentary  remarks.  But  he  only 
gave  himself  up  to  all  his  amusements  in  so  far 
as  they  never  bound  him  to  any  thing.  ’ When, 
after  yielding  to  a desire,  he  began  to  feel  the 
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approach  of  work,  or  of  a struggle,  — even  a 
very  slight  struggle  with  life,  — he  instinctively 
tried  to  tear  himself  away  from  this  feeling  or 
affair,  and  to  regain  his  freedom.  Thus  he 
began  “society”  life,  service,  agriculture,  music 
(to  which  at  one  time  he  had  thought  of  dedicat- 
ing himself),  and  even  love,  in  which  he  did  not 
believe.  He  frequently  reflected  where  to  put 
all  that  strength  of  youth  which  is  given  to  a 
man  only  once  in  life,  — in  art,  in  science,  in 
love,  or  in  practical  activity,  — not  strength  of 
the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  imagination, 
but  that  never-recurring  ёіапу  that  force  which 
is  given  once  to  every  man,  of  making  of  him- 
self all  that  he  desires,  and  whatever  he  wishes, 
of  getting  from  the  world  whatever  he  wants. 
There  are  people  devoid  of  this  impulse,  who, 
when  they  once  enter  upon  real  life,  put  upon 
themselves  the  first  yoke  they  find,  and  honor- 
ably work  in  it  to  the  end  of  their  life.  But 
Olenin  too  strongly  admitted  in  himself  the 
presence  of  this  god  of  youth,  this  capability  of 
transforming  himself  according  to  one  wish, 
according  to  one  idea;  this  capability  of  wish- 
ing and  doing ; this  capability  of  throwing  him- 
self into  a bottomless  abyss,  not  knowing  why, 
not  knowing  wherefore.  He  had  in  himself  this 
feeling,  was  proud  of  it,  and,  without  knowing 
it,  was  happy  in  it.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
loved  himself  alone  ; and  he  could  not  help 
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loving  himself,  because  he  expected  from  him- 
self nothing  but  good,  and  had  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  disenchanting  himself.  On  going 
away  from  Moscow,  he  found  himself  in  that 
happy,  youthful  state  of  mind,  when,  acknowl- 
edging his  previous  errors,  a young  man  sud- 
denly says  to  himself,  that  all  that  was  not  the 
thing ; that  all  his  past  was  accidental,  and  sig- 
nified nothing ; that,  before  that,  he  had  had  no 
desire  to  live  well,  but  that  in  future,  on  going 
away  from  Moscow,  he  would  begin  a new  life, 
in  which  there  would  be  no  more  of  these  mis- 
takes, no  more  remorse,  and,  of  course,  nothing 
but  happiness. 

у As  always  happens  on  a long  journey,  during 
the  first  two  or  three  stations  the  imagination 
remains  in  the  place  which  you  leave,  and  then 
suddenly,  on  the  first  morning  you  meet  on  the 
road,  your  thoughts  are  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
your  journey,  and  there  begin  to  build  castles  in 
the  air.  So  was  it  with  Olenin.  When  he  got 
beyond  the  town,  and  began  to  look  at  the  snowy 
fields,  he  felt  glad  that  he  was  alone  in  the  midst 
of  these  fields,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  furs, 
sank  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  sledge,  grew 
quiet,  and  gradually  fell  into  a doze.  The  fare- 
well with  his  friends  had  touched  him,  and  he 
began  to  think  of  the  whole  of  his  past  winter 
in  Moscow ; and  pictures  of  the  past,  inter- 
rupted with  confused  thoughts  and  reproaches, 
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began,  unasked,  to  rise  before  his  imagina- 
tion. 

He  recalled  his  friends  who  had  seen  him  off, 
and  his  relations  with  the  girl  of  whom  they 
had  spoken.  That  girl  was  rich.  “ How  could 
Smirnof  love  her  when  he  knew  that  she  loved 
me ! ” he  thought ; and  mean  suspicions  came 
into  his  head.  There  is  great  lack  of  honor  in 
people,  as  you  may  think.  And  really,  why  did 
not  I fall  in  love  V he  asked  himself.  “ Every- 
body tells  me  that  I have  never  been  in  love. 
Am  I really  a moral  monster } ” Then  he  began 
to  remember  the  times  he  had  thought  himself 
in  love.  He  recalled  the  first  period  of  his  life 
in  society,  and  the  sister  of  one  of  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  evenings,  sitting  at 
the  table  while  the  lamp  lighted  up  her  taper 
fingers  over  her  work,  and  the  lower  part  of  her 
pretty,  graceful  face ; and  he  recalled  those 
conversations,  which  so  dragged  on  like  games,, 
his  general  awkwardness  and  bashfulness,  and 
his  constant  feeling  of  anger  at  being  so  gauche. 
A kind  of  voice  always  said  to  him,  “ That  is 
not  right ; that  is  not  right : ” and  somehow  it 
always  came  out  not  right.  After  that  he  re- 
called a ball  and  mazurka  with  the  pretty  D. 

How  much  I was  in  love  that  night ! how 
happy  I was ! How  sad  and  wretched  I was 
when  I woke  the  next  morning,  and  felt  that  I 
was  free ! Why  does  Love  not  come  to  me,  and 
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bind  me  hand  and  foot  ? ” he  thought.  “There 
is  no  such  thing  as  love  ! The  lady  who  was  our 
country  neighbor,  and  who  used  to  say  the  same 
thing  to  me,  and  to  Dubrovin,  and  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  nobility,  that  she  was  in  love  with 
the  stars,  was  also  not  the  one'"  And  then  he 
began  to  remember  his  activity  in  the  country 
as  a land-owner ; and  again  his  reflections  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  “Will  they  talk  long  about 
my  departure } ” came  into  his  head.  But  who 
thej/  were,  he  did  not  know.  And  immediately 
afterwards  an  idea  came  to  him  which  caused  him 
to  frown,  and  to  pronounce  indistinct  sounds  : 
that  was  a recollection  of  Mr.  Capel  and  the 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  rubles  which  he 
owed  the  tailor;  and  he  remembered  the  words 
with  which  he  had  asked  him  to  wait  a year 
more,  and  the  expression  of  discontent  which 
was  visible  on  his  face.  “ Oh,  my  God,  my 
God  ! ” he  repeated,  frowning,  and  trying  to 
drive  away  the  unendurable  thought.  “ Never- 
theless, she  loved  me,  notwithstanding  it,”  he 
thought  about  the  girl  on  whom  the  conversa- 
tion had  run.  “Yes,  if  I were  married  to  her, 
things  would  be  different,  and  I should  not  now 
be  owing  Vasilief.”  And  there  came  up  to  him 
the  last  evening  of  card-playing  with  Mr.  Vasi- 
lief at  the  club,  to  which  he  had  gone  straight 
from  her ; and  he  remembered  his  request  to 
play  longer,  and  Vasilief’s  cold  refusal.  “A 
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year  of  economy,  and  every  thing  will  be  paid ; 
and  then  the  devil  take  them  all ! ” But,  in  spite 
of  this  feeling  of  assurance,  he  again  began  to 
count  up  the  debts  he  had,  their  terms,  and 
when  he  proposed  to  pay  them.  “Yes,  then  I 
still  owe  Morel,  besides  Chevalier  ; ” and  there 
came  up  to  him  the  whole  night  in  which  he 
had  got  so  greatly  in  debt.  It  was  a drinking- 
party  with  the  gypsies,  which  some  young  fellows 
coming  from  St.  Petersburg  had  got  up.  “ Sash- 
ka Borch,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor,  and 
Prince  Dolbenki,  and  that  important  old  fellow  — 
why  were  they  so  contented  with  themselves 
thought  he  ; “ and  why  did  they  form  a special 
circle,  which,  in  their  opinion,  everybody  else 
ought  to  feel  much  flattered  to  enter .?  Because 
they  were  aides-de-camp  of  the  emperor.?  It 
is  awful  how  they  considered  everybody  else  so 
stupid  and  snobbish.  I showed  them  the  con- 
trary, because  I never  wished  to  get  intimate 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  I think  that  Andrei 
the  steward  was  very  much  astonished  to  find 
me  at  thee  and  thou  with  such  a man  as  Sashka 
Borch,  a colonel,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  em- 
peror. Yes  ; and  nobody  drank  more  than  I did 
that  evening.  I even  taught  the  gypsies  a new 
song,  and  they  all  listened  to  me.  Well,  I have 
done  very  many  foolish  things,  but  still  I am  a 
very,  very  fine  young  fellow,”  he  thought. 

The  morning  found  Olenin  at  the  third  station. 
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He  drank  his  tea,  helped  Vanusha  to  change 
the  packages  and  trunks,  and  sat  between  them 
with  great  propriety,  straight  and  accurately, 
knowing  where  every  thing  was,  and  how  to  find 
it,  — where  his  money  was,  and  how  much  he 
had ; where  his  passport,  his  road-pass,  and  the 
chaussie  receipt  were : and  it  all  seemed  to  be 
'•arranged  in  such  a practical  manner,  that  he  be- 
gan to  get  merry,  and  the  long  journey  appeared 
to  him  in  the  light  of  a continued  promenade. 

During  the  morning  and  afternoon  he  sat 
deep  in  arithmetical  calculations  as  to  how 
many  miles  he  had  gone,  how  far  it  was  to  the 
first  station,  how  far  after  to  the  first  town,  to 
dinner,  to  tea,  and  to  Stavropol,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  road  he  had  already  gone 
over.  Then  he  began  to  calculate  how  much 
money  he  had,  how  much  was  necessary  to  pay 
all  his  debts,  and  what  part  of  his  whole  income 
he  would  spend  in  the  mean  while.  At  evening, 
when  he  drank  his  tea,  he  calculated  that  to 
Stavropol  there  remained  only  seven-elevenths 
of  the  whole  road,  that  his  debts  could  be  paid  by 
seven  months  of  economy,  and  that  they  amount- 
ed to  only  one-eighth  of  his  whole  property  ; 
and  then,  growing  quiet,  he  wrapped  himself 
up,  sank  down  in  his  sledge,  and  again  began 
to  doze.  His  imagination  now  was  all  in  the 
future,  in  the  Caucasus.  All  his  dreams  of 
the  future  were  united  with  images  of  Arnalat 
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Beks,  Circassian  girls,  mountains,  precipices, 
fearful  torrents,  and  dangers.  Every  thing  came 
up  to  his  fancy  confused,  and  not  clear ; but  fame 
which  attracted,  and  death  which  threatened, 
constituted  the  interest  of  this  future.  Some- 
times, with  unaccustomed  bravery,  and  with 
strength  which  astonished  everybody,  he  killed 
and  defeated  an  innumerable  throng  of  moun- 
taineers : sometimes  he  was  himself  a moun- 
taineer, and  with  them  rose  for  independence 
against  the  Russians.  As  soon  as  details  came 
up  to  his  mind,  his  old  Moscow  acquaintances 
were  always  actors  in  them.  Sashka  Borch 
always  made  war  against  him,  either  with  the 
Russians  or  the  mountaineers.  Even,  he  did 
not  quite  know  how,  the  tailor  Mr.  Capel  took 
an  active  part  in  the  triumph  of  the  victor.  If, 
at  that  time,  he  remembered  any  of  his  old 
weaknesses,  their  remembrance  was  rather  pleas- 
ant than  otherwise.  It  was  clear,  that  there 
among  the  mountains,  the  torrents,  the  Circas- 
sian girls,  and  the  dangers,  these  mistakes 
could  not  be  repeated.  He  had  already  once 
confessed  them  to  himself,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  Yet  there  was  one  dream,  a very  dear 
dream,  which  mingled  with  every  thought  of 
the  young  man  about  his  future,  — the  dream 
of  a woman.  Among  the  mountains  there  came 
up  to  his  imagination  a vision  of  a Circassian 
slave-girl,  with  slender  waist,  long  braids,  and 
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submissive  blue  eyes.  He  imagined  in  the 
mountains  a lonely  cabin,  and  on  its  threshold 
he  saw  her  watching  for  him,  as  he  returned 
tired  and  covered  with  dust,  blood,  and  fame ; 
and  he  gloated  over  her  kisses,  her  shoulders, 
her  sweet  voice,  and  especially  her  submissive- 
ness. She  was  charming ; but  still  she  was  un- 
educated, wild,  and  rude.  In  the  long  winter 
evenings  he  would  begin  to  educate  her.  She 
was  sensible,  full  of  understanding,  and  gifted, 
and  quickly  gained  all  necessary  knowledge. 
Why  not } She  could  very  easily  learn  languages, 
read  and  understand  the  productions  of  French 
literature.  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  for  exam- 
ple, certainly  would  please  her.  She  would  even 
talk  French.  In  the  drawing-room  she  would 
have  more  native  dignity  than  many  a lady  in 
the  highest  society.  She  would  sing  simply,  but 
with  feeling  and  passion.  “ That  is  all  bosh,” 
he  said  to  himself.  And  then  they  came  to 
another  station  ; and  it  was  necessary  to  change 
sledges,  and  give  -Зі  pour  boire  to  the  driver.  But 
he  seeks  again  in  his  fancy  for  the  bosh  he  had 
just  been  thinking;  and  again  rise  to  his  vision 
the  Circassian  girl,  fame,  return  to  Russia,  be- 
coming an  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor,  and  a 
charming  wife.  “ But  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  love,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ Titles  — all 
nonsense ! But  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
rubles  } But  then  the  subjected  territory  would 
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give  me  far  more  wealth  than  I could  spend  in 
my  life.  However,  one  should  not  enjoy  so  much 
wealth  alone.  I ought  to  divide  it.  But  with 
whom  ? Six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  rubles. 
Mr.  Capel,  and  then  it  is  quite  evident  ”... 
And  already  very  confused  things  began  to 
enter  his  thoughts  ; and  only  the  voice  of  Vanu- 
sha,  and  the  feeling  that  he  had  stopped,  dis- 
turbed the  healthy  youthful  dream  ; and,  with- 
out knowing  how,  he  had  changed  to  another 
sledge  at  the  new  station,  and  went  on  farther. 

Next  morning  it  was  just  the  same,  — the 
same  stations,  the  same  tea,  the  same  cruppers 
of  the  horses  moving  up  and  down  before  him, 
the  same  short  conversations  with  Vanusha,  the 
same  confused  visions  and  dreams  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a tired,  healthy,  youthful  sleep  during 
the  night. 
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III. 

The  farther  Olenin  got  from  the  centre  of 
Russia,  the  farther  all  his  recollections  seemed 
from  him ; and,  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  Cau- 
casus, the  more  comforted  he  became  at  heart. 
To  go  away  altogether,  and  never  to  return,  nor 
to  show  himself  in  society,  came  sometimes  into 
his  head.  “The  people  that  I shall  see  here 
are  not  people.  None  of  them  know  me ; and 
none  of  them  can  ever  be  in  Moscow,  in  that 
society  in  which  I live,  and  learn  about  my  past. 
No  one  from  Moscow  society  will  ever  find  out 
what  I did  when  I lived  among  these  people.” 
Thus  quite  a new  feeling  for  him  of  freedom 
from  his  whole  past  took  hold  of  him  among 
these  rude  beings  whom  he  met  on  the  road, 
and  whom  he  did  not  admit  to  be  people  on  a 
level  with  his  Moscow  acquaintances.  The 
ruder  the  people,  the  fewer  the  signs  of  civili- 
zation, the  freer  he  felt  himself.  Stavropol, 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass,  made 
him  angry.  The  signs,  even  French  signs,  the 
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ladies  in  open  carriages,  the  cabs  standing  in 
the  open  street,  the  boulevard,  and  a gentleman 
in  an  overcoat  and  a hat,  walking  along  the 
boulevard,  and  staring  at  those  who  passed  him, 
affected  him  disagreeably.  “ Perhaps  some  of 
those  people  know  some  of  my  acquaintances  ; 
and  he  again  remembered  the  club,  the  tailor, 
cards,  and  society.  Beyond  Stavropol,  however, 
all  went  on  satisfactorily  : it  was  wild,  and,  more 
than  that,  beautiful  and  warlike.  Olenin  kept 
feeling  gayer  and  gayer.  All  the  Cossacks, 
drivers  and  station-inspectors,  seemed  to  him 
simple  beings,  with  whom  he  could  jest  and 
talk  without  any  effort,  without  thinking  to 
what  class  of  society  they  belonged.  All  be- 
longed to  the  human  race,  which  had  all  become 
unconsciously  dear  to  Olenin  ; and  all  were  very 
amiable  with  him.  While  still  in  the  land  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  he  had  changed  his  sledge 
for  a cart ; and  at  Stavropol  it  had  become  so 
warm,  that  he  rode  without  his  furs.  It  was 
already  spring, — an  unexpected,  joyous  spring 
for  Olenin.  At  night  they  no  longer  let  him  go 
out  of  the  station,  and  even  in  the  evening  said 
it  was  dangerous.  Vanusha  had  begun  to  grow 
cowardly ; and  a loaded  rifle  lay  at  his  side. 
Olenin  got  still  gayer.  At  one  station  the  in- 
spector told  a story  of  how,  not  long  before, 
there  had  been  a fearful  murder  on  the  road. 
He  began  to  meet  men.  who  were  well  armed. 
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‘‘It  is  already  beginning,”  thought  Olenin  to 
himself ; and  he  constantly  expected  a sight  of 
the  snowy  mountains  about  which  he  had  been 
told  so  much.  Once,  towards  evening,  the  Tar- 
tar driver  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the  mountains,, 
barely  visible  behind  the  clouds.  Olenin  eagerly 
began  to  look ; but  it  was  twilight,  and  the 
clouds  half  concealed  the  mountains.  He  could 
only  see  something  grayish,  whitish,  and  wavy ; 
and,  much  as  he  tried,  he  could  find  nothing 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  the  mountains,  about 
which  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much.  He 
began  to  think  that  mountains  and  clouds  looked 
very  much  alike,  and  that  the  especial  beauty  of 
snowy  mountains,  of  which  people  had  told  him 
so  much,  was  a mere  fancy,  like  the  music  of 
Bach,  or  love,  in  which  he  did  not  believe : and 
he  ceased  expecting  any  thing  of  the  mountains. 
But  on  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
woke  up  in  his  cart  from  the  coolness  of  the 
air,  and  indifferently  looked  to  his  right.  The 
morning  was  beautifully  clear.  Suddenly  he 
saw  twenty  paces  from  him,  as  seemed  to  him 
at  the  first  moment,  the  pure  white  masses,  with 
their  tender  outlines,  and  the  fantastic,  distinct 
aerial  line  of  their  tops,  and  the  sky  beyond. 
When  he  began  to  comprehend  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  mountains,  and  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sky,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  mountains,  and  when  he  began  to  feel  all 
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the  infinitude  of  their  beauty,  he  began  to  feai 
lest  it  was  a mirage  or  a dream.  He  shook 
himself  to  wake  up.  But  the  mountains  were 
still  there. 

What  is  that } what  is  that  he  asked  the 
driver.” 

“The  mountains,”  answered  the  Tartar,  with 
indifference. 

“ I have  looked  at  them  a long  time,”  said 
Vanusha.  “That  is  nice.  They  would  not 
believe  it  at  home.” 

With  the  quick  movement  of  the  cart,  the 
mountains  appeared  always  to  run  along  the 
horizon,  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
with  their  rosy  tops. 

At  first  the  mountains  only  astonished  Olenin, 
afterwards  they  delighted  him  ; but  later,  on 
looking  more  and  more  at  this  growing  and 
receding  chain  of  snowy  mountains,  not  from 
other  black  mountains,  but  straight  from  the 
middle  of  the  steppe,  he  little  by  little  began  to 
realize  their  beauty,  and  he  fell  the  mountains. 
From  this  moment  whatever  he  saw,  whatever 
he  thought  of,  whatever  he  felt,  received  for 
him  the  new  and  strikingly  majestic  character 
of  the  mountains.  All  his  Moscow  recollec- 
tions, his  shame  and  his  regrets,  all  his  trivial 
dreams  of  the  Caucasus,  departed,  and  never 
returned  again.  “ Now  it  is  begun  ! ” a sort  of 
triumphant  voice  said  to  him.  The  road,  the 
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line  of  the  Terek,  now  visible  in  the  distance, 
the  stations,  and  the  people,  no  longer  seemed 
to  him  as  a mockery.  He  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
remembered  the  mountains.  He  looked  at  him- 
self, at  Vanusha,  and  again  thought  of  the 
mountains.  “ There  go  two  Cossacks  on  horse-, 
back,  with  their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
and  evenly  swinging  on  their  backs,  and  their 
horses  regularly  changing  their  gray-and-white 
legs ; but  the  mountains ! . . . Beyond  the  Terek 
there  is  visible  the  smoke  in  a village ; but  the 
mountains ! . . . The  sun  rises,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  Terek,  visible  among  the  reeds ; but  the 
mountains ! . . . A cart  goes  out  from  the 
station,  pretty  women,  young  women,  are  in  it ; 
but  the  mountains ! . . . The  Abreks  are  trot- 
ting over  the  steppe,  and  I am  going  on,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  of  them.  I have  a gun,  and  force, 
and  youth  — and  the  mountains ! ” 
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IV. 

\ 

Every  part  of  the  line  of  the  Terek,  along 
which  are  placed  the  Cbssack  stations,  about 
sixty  miles  in  all,  has  its  special  character,  both 
of  locality  and  of  population.  The  Terek, 
which  separates  the  Cossacks  from  the  Circas- 
sian mountaineers,  flows  turbidly  and  rapidly 
along,  and  is  already  broad  and  wide,  and  con- 
stantly washes  the  grayish  sand  to  the  low  right 
bank,  which  is  all  overgrown  with  reeds,  and 
undermines  the  steep  though  not  high  left  bank 
with  its  roots  of  century-old  oaks,  its  rotting 
plane-trees,  and  its  young  undergrowth.  On  the 
right  bank  are  scattered  peaceful  but  still  un- 
quiet villages.  Along  the  left  bank,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  water,  and  at  a distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  each  other,  are  placed  the 
stations.  In  old  times  the  most  of  these  sta- 
tions were  on  the  very  bank ; but  the  Terek, 
which  moves  northward  from  the  mountains, 
has  washed  them  away ; and  now  there  are  dim- 
ly visible  thickly  overgrown  gardens,  orchards 
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pear-trees,  lindens  and  poplars,  woven  together 
with  brambles  and  wild  vines.  No  one  lives 
there  now ; and  on  the  sand  are  only  to  be  seen 
the  tracks  of  the  stags,  the  wolves,  the  hares, 
and  the  pheasants,  that  love  this  spot.  From 
station  to  station  there  goes  a road  cut  straight 
through  the  forest.  Along  the  road  are  placed 
the  outposts,  in  which  the  Cossacks  are  sta- 
tioned ; between  the  outposts,  on  slight  eleva- 
tions, there  are  lookouts.  Only  a narrow  belt 
of  woody  fertile  land,  about  half  a mile  wide, 
constitutes  the  property  of  the  Cossacks.  North 
of  them  begin  the  sandy  hillocks  of  the  Nogai 
and  Mozdok  Steppes,  which  go  straight  on 
northward,  and  melt,  God  knows  where,  into  the 
Turkoman,  Astrakhan,  and  Kirghiz  Steppes. 
Southward  of  the  Terek  are  the  Great  Tchetch- 
na,  the  Kotchkalosofsky  Range,  the  Black 
Mountains,  and  still  another  range,  and,  farther 
on,  the  snowy  mountains,  which  are  visible 
indeed,  but  where  no  Cossack  has  ever  been. 
In  this  belt,  so  fertile,  so  woody,  and  so  richly 
overgrown  with  vegetation,  there  has  lived  from 
time  immemorial  a warlike,  handsome,  and  rich 
Russian  population  of  old-believers,  called  the 
Grebna  Cossacks. 

Long,  long  ago,  their  ancestors,  old-believers, 
ran  away  from  Russia,  and  settled  beyond  the 
Terek,  among  the  Tchetchna  Circassians,  on  the 
Grebna,  the  first  range  of  the  woody  mountains 
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of  the  Great  Tchetchna.  Living  among  the  Cir- 
cassians, the  Cossacks  intermarried  with  them, 
and  adopted  the  customs,  the  manners,  and 
the  morals  of  the  mountaineers,  and  yet  kept 
in  all  their  pristine  purity  their  Russian  lan- 
guage and  their  old  faith.  A tradition,  which 
is  still  fresh  among  the  Cossacks,  says  that  the 
Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible  came  to  the  Terek, 
called  to  himself  the  old  men  from  the  Grebna, 
gave  them  land  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river, 
covenanted  to  live  with  them  in  friendship,  and 
promised  never  to  compel  them  to  subjection, 
or  to  change  of  faith.  Even  now  the  Cossack 
tribes  consider  themselves  related  to  the  Cir- 
cassians ; and  love  for  freedom,  idleness,  robbery, 
and  war  constitute  the  chief  traits  of  their 
character.  The  influence  of  Russia  is  seen 
only  on  the  unprofitable  side,  by  limiting  their 
elections,  by  taking  away  their  bells,  and  by 
the  troops  which  pass  and  are  stationed  there. 
The  Cossack,  by  inclination,  hates  the  roving 
mountaineer  who  has  killed  his  brother  less 
than  the  soldier  who  is  stationed  to  protect  his 
village,  but  who  has  smoked  up  his  cottage  with 
tobacco.  He  respects  his  foe  the  mountaineer, 
but  despises  the  soldier  as  a foreigner  and  an 
oppressor.  Even  the  Russian  peasant  is  for  the 
Cossack  a strange,  wild,  and  despicable  being, 
a specimen  of  whom  he  has  seen  in  the  travel- 
ing merchants  and  Little  Russian  colonists, 
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whom  the  Cossack,  in  contempt,  calls  “hat- 
wearers.”  Elegance  in  dress  consists  in  imita- 
tion of  a Circassian.  His  best  arms  are  those 
got  from  the  mountaineers ; his  best  horses  are 
bought  or  stolen  from  them.  The  young  Cossack 
is  proud  of  knowing  the  Tartar  language; 
and,  when  he  is  on  a holiday,  he  will  even  talk 
with  his  fellow  in  Tartar.  Nevertheless,  this 
little  Christian  population,  placed  upon  a corner 
of  land  surrounded  by  half-wild  Mohammedan 
tribes  and  by  soldiers,  considers  itself  in  the 
highest  degree  of  development,  and  considers 
as  a man  no  one  but  a Cossack  : on  everybody 
else  it  looks  with  a sort  of  contempt.  The  Cos- 
sack passes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the 
outposts,  in  expeditions,  in  hunting,  or  in  fish- 
ing. He  very  seldom  works  at  home.  His 
presence  at  the  station  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  then  he  carouses.  All  the  Cossacks 
have  their  own  wine ; and  drunkenness  is  not 
so  much  an  inclination  common  to  all  as  it  is  a 
rite,  the  non-fulfillment  of  which  would  be  con- 
sidered a heresy.  The  Cossack  looks  on  women 
as  the  tools  of  his  prosperity  (a  girl  only  has 
the  right  to  amuse  herself ) ; he  makes  his  wife 
work  for  him  from  youth  to  Old  age,  and  looks 
on  woman  with  the  Eastern  demand  of  obedi- 
ence and  labor.  In  consequence  of  this  view, 
the  women,  — who  are  strongly  developed  both 
physically  and  morally,  — although  externally 
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obedient,  have  everywhere  in  the  East  incom- 
parably more  influence  and  weight  in  home-life 
than  in  the  West.  Their  separation  from  social 
life,  and  their  habit  of  heavy  manly  labor,  give 
them  more  weight  and  force  in  home-affairs. 
The  Cossack,  who,  before  outsiders,  considers  it 
unbecoming  to  speak  affectionately  or  unneces- 
sarily with  his  wife,  always  feels  her  superiority 
when  left  face  to  face  with  her.  His  whole 
house,  his  whole  property,  his  whole  fortune, 
have  been  got  by  her  means,  and  are  kept  up 
only  by  her  labor  and  efforts.  Although  he  is 
firmly  assured  that  labor  is  shameful  for  a Cos- 
sack, and  is  suitable  only  for  a Tartar  workman 
or  for  a woman,  he  feels,  in  a confused  way, 
that  all  that  he  enjoys,  and  calls  his  own,  is  the 
product  of  that  labor,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  woman  — his  mother  or  his  wife,  whom 
he  considers  his  slave  — to  deprive  him  of  all 
that  he  enjoys.  Besides  this,  the  constant  mas- 
culine heavy  work  and  labor  put  upon  her  have 
given  an  especially  independent  and  masculine 
character  to  the  Cossack  woman,  and  have 
developed  in  her  in  an  astonishing  way  physical 
force,  sound  sense,  decision,  and  firmness  of 
character.  The  women,  for  the  most  part,  are 
stronger,  more  sensible,  more  developed,  and 
finer  looking,  than  the  men.  The  beauty  of  the 
Grebna  Cossack  woman  is  especially  striking 
by  the  union  of  the  purest  type  of  the  Circas- 
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sian  face  with  the  broad  and  powerful  frame  of 
the  Northern  woman.  The  Co5jsack  women 
wear  the  Circassian  dress,  — Tartar  shirt,  gown, 
and  drawers;  but  they  tie  up  their  heads  in 
kerchiefs,  in  the  Russian  style.  Elegance, 
neatness,  and  beauty  in  their  attire,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  cottages,  form  a habit  and 
a necessity  of  their  life.  In  their  relations  to 
the  men,  women,  and  especially  girls,  enjoy 
complete  freedom. 

The  station  of  Novomlinsk  was  considered  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  Grebna  Cossacks.  Here, 
more  than  in  the  rest,  were  preserved  the  man- 
ners of  the  old  Cossacks ; and  the  women  of  this 
station  have  from  of  old  been  famous  for  their 
beauty  throughout  the  whole  Caucasus.  The 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  Cossacks  consist  in 
vineyards,  orchards,  melon  and  pumpkin  planta- 
tions, in  fishing  and  hunting,  raising  maize  and 
millet,  and  in  booty  gained  in  war. 

The  station  of  Novomlinsk  is  two  miles  from 
the  Terek,  though  separated  from  it  by  a thick 
forest.  On  one  side  of  the  road,  passing  through 
the  station,  is  the  river : on  the  other  are  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  the  sandy  dunes  of  the 
Nogai  Steppe.  The  station  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  earth  and  a hedge  of  brambles.  Every- 
body coming  to  the  station  or  going  out  of  it 
passes  through  gates  hung  on  high  posts,  covered 
with  a little  roof  thatched  with  reeds,  near  which. 
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on  a wooden  carriage,  is  an  abortive  gun  (which 
has  not  been  fired  for  a hundred  years),  which  was^ 
at  some  time  or  other,  captured  by  the  Cossacks. 
A Cossack,  in  a uniform  fur  coat,  with  sabre 
and  gun,  sometimes  stands,  and  sometimes  does 
not  stand,  on  guard  at  the  gate : sometimes  he 
salutes,  sometimes  he  does  not  salute,  a passing 
ofificer.  Under  the  reed-thatched  gate,  on  a 
small  board,  is  painted  in  black  characters, 
“ Houses  266,  souls  of  the  male  sex  897,  ditto  of 
the  female  sex  1,012.”  The  houses  of  the  Cos- 
sacks are  all  raised  upon  posts  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  are  nicely  thatched  with 
reeds,  with  steep  gables.  Although  they  are  not 
all  new,  all  are  in  good  repair  and  clean,  with 
high  porches  of  different  styles.  They  are  not 
set  close  to  each  other,  but  are  picturesquely 
placed  along  the  broad  streets,  with  plenty  of 
room  between.  In  front  of  the  large  windows  of 
many  houses  are  to  be  seen  dark-green  balsam- 
poplars,  tender  light-green  acacias,  with  their 
white  fragrant  blossoms,  as  well  as  insolently 
brilliant  yellow  sunflowers,  and  luxuriant  beds  of 
vegetables  and  vines.  On  the  broad  square  are 
three  shops,  stocked  with  cotton  goods,  seeds, 
green  beans,  and  gingerbread  ; and  beyond  a tall 
fence,  behind  a row  of  old  poplars,  is  seen,  longer 
and  higher  than  the  others,  the  house  of  the 
regimental  commander,  with  double  windows. 
On  week-days,  especially  in  summer,  there  are 
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very  few  people  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  streets 
of  the  station.  The  Cossacks  are  on  service,  — 
at  the  outposts^  or  on  expeditions.  Old  men  are 
hunting  or  fishing,  or,  together  with  their  wives, 
are  working  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens.  Only 
the  old,  the  very  young,  or  the  sick,  remain  at 
home. 
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V. 

It  was  one  of  those  peculiar  evenings,  such 
as  are  found  only  in  the  Caucasus.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  mountains  ; but  it  was 
still  light.  The  last  rays  lighted  up  a third  of 
the  sky ; and  in  their  light  the  whitish  mass  of 
the  mountains  stood  out  very  distinctly.  The 
air  was  thin,  immovable,  and  resonant.  A long 
shadow  stretched  out  for  miles  from  the  moun- 
tains over  the  steppe.  In  the  steppe,  beyond 
the  river,  along  the  roads,  everywhere,  it  was 
deserted.  Even  if  occasionally  horsemen  were 
seen  somewhere,  the  Cossacks  at  the  outpost, 
and  the  Circassians  in  their  village,  looked  at 
the  riders  with  astonishment  and  curiosity,  and 
tried  to  guess  who  those  ill-fated  people  could 
be.  As  was  the  evening,  so  were  the  people ; 
and  every  one  seemed  to  fear  one  another,  and 
went  along  close  to  the  houses  : only  the  ani- 
mals and  birds  who  did  not  fear  man  freely 
traversed  this  waste.  Cossack  girls,  braiding 
together  their  whips,  hasten  from  the  gardens 
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with  merry  conversation  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  The  gardens  are  soon  left  deserted,  as 
are  all  the  surroundings ; but  the  station  at  this 
time  of  the  evening  becomes  specially  alive. 
From  every  side  people  come  to  it  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  creaking  carts.  Girls  in 
tucked-up  shirts,  with  switches  in  their  hands, 
merrily  chattering,  run  to  the  gates  to  meet  the 
cattle,  which  are  hastening  on  in  a cloud  of  dust 
and  gnats  brought  by  them  from  the  steppe. 
The  sated  cows  and  buffaloes  wander  along  the 
streets ; and  the  Cossack  children,  in  colored 
shirts,  run  after  them.  We  can  hear  loud  con- 
versation, merry  laughter  and  cries,  interrupted 
by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  There  an  armed 
Cossack  on  horseback,  who  has  got  leave  to 
come  back  from  the  outpost,  goes  up  to  a cot- 
tage, and,  leaning  down  to  the  window,  knocks 
at  it,  immediately  after  which  one  can  see  the 
pretty  young  head  of  a Cossack  girl,  and  can 
hear  her  smiling  and  affectionate  talk.  There 
is  a high-cheeked  Tartar  workman  coming  back 
with  reeds  from  the  steppe.  He  turns  his  creak- 
ing cart  into  the  clean,  broad  court-yard  of  the 
captain,  and  throws  off  the  yoke  from  the  sweat- 
ing heads  of  the  oxen,  and  talks  in  Tartar  with 
the  master.  By  the  side  of  the  pool,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  street,  and  past  which 
so  many  people  have  gone  crowding  with  diffi- 
culty along  the  side  of  the  fences,  steps  a bare- 
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footed  Cossack  girl,  with  a bundle  of  wood  on  her 
back,  lifting  her  petticoat  high  above  her  white 
foot,  while  a Cossack  horseman  who  has  j ust  re- 
turned laughingly  cries,  “ Lift  it  higher,  wench,” 
and  aims  at  her.  The  Cossack  girl  drops  her 
petticoat,  throws  down  her  wood,  and  runs  away. 
An  old  Cossack,  with  rolled-up  trousers  and  bare 
breast,  returning  from  fishing,  carries  across  his 
shoulder  in  a net  the  still  panting  silvery  her- 
rings ; and,  in  order  to  go  by  a nearer  way, 
crawls  through  the  broken  fence  of  a neighbor, 
and  tears  a rent  in  his  shirt,  which  catches  on 
the  twigs.  There  an  old  woman  drags  after  her 
a dry  branch ; and  the  blows  of  a hatchet  are 
heard  from  around  the  corner.  Cossack  children 
shout  as  they  whip  their  tops  in  the  streets 
everywhere  where  there  is  a bit  of  level  ground. 
Women  crawl  through  the  fences,  so  as  not  to 
go  round  about.  The  pungent  smell  of  burning 
dung  rises  from  all  the  chimneys.  In  every 
yard  there  is  heard  the  increased  bustle  which 
precedes  the  stillness  of  night. 

Old  Mother  Ulitka,  the  wife  of  the  cornet 
and  schoolmaster,  has,  like  the  other  women, 
come  to  the  gate  of  her  yard,  and  watches  for 
the  cattle  who  are  being  driven  along  the  street 
by  her  daughter  Marianka.  She  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  opening  the  wicker-gate,  when  an 
immense  buffalo-cow,  surrounded  by  gnats,  and 
lowing,  breaks  its  way  through,  after  which 
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slowly  come  the  sated  cows,  recognizing  their 
mistress  with  their  gray  eyes,  and  measuredly 
heating  their  sides  with  their  tails.  The  shapely 
beauty  Marianka  comes  to  the  gate,  and,  throw- 
ing away  her  switch,  opens  the  wicket-gate,  and 
with  her  petulant  feet  tries  to  separate  and  drive 
in  the  cattle.  ^‘Take  off  your  shoes,  you  devil’s 
child  ! ” cries  her  mother.  “ Your  shoes  are  get- 
ting all  spoiled.”  Marianka  does  not  feel  in  the 
least  insulted  by  the  appellation  of  “devil’s 
child,”  but  takes  these  words  as  an  endearing 
-epithet,  and  merely  keeps  on  with  her  business. 
The  face  of  Marianka  is  half  concealed  by  the 
'’kerchief  tied  around  her  head  : she  wears  a pink 
shirt  and  a green  petticoat.  She  conceals  her- 
self under  the  thatched  gate  of  the  yard,  behind 
the  fat  back  of  a cow ; and  you  can  only  hear 
through  the  fence  her  voice  tenderly  talking  to 
the  buffalo-cow  : “ Now  stand  ! ” “ Oh,  you  ! ” 

“ Come  now,  little  mother  ! ” . . . Soon  after,  the 
girl  and  the  old  woman  come  out  to  the  milk- 
house,  each  carrying  two  great  pails  of  milk,  the 
produce  of  the  day.  From  the  great  chimney 
of  the  milk-house,  the  smoke  of  burning  dung 
soon  rises  ; for  the  milk  is  being  made  into 
•curds.  The  girl  lights  the  fire  ; and  the  old 
woman  goes  to  the  gate-way.  Twilight  has 
now  en\'eloped  the  village.  Everywhere  in  the 
.air  you  ])erceive  the  smell  of  vegetables,  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  pungent  smoke.  In  the  gates,  and 
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along  the  streets,  Cossack  girls  are  everywhere 
running,  bearing  in  their  hands  lighted  rags. 
In  the  yards  are  heard  the  heavy  breathing  and 
quiet  rumination  of  the  cattle,  who  are  now  at 
rest ; and  women’s  and  children’s  voices  only 
call  to  one  another  in  the  yards,  and  through 
the  streets.  On  a week-day  it  is  rare  to  hear 
the  drunken  voice  of  a man. 

An  old,  tall,  and  masculine-looking  Cossack 
woman  comes  from  the  opposite  yard  to  Mother 
Ulitka,  and  asks  for  fire,  carrying  a rag  in  her 
hands. 

“ Well,  mother,  have  you  done  every  thing } ” 
she  asks. 

“The  girl  is  heating  the  milk-house.  Ohl 
you  want  a light  do  you  ” says  Mother  Ulitka. 
“ Proud  to  be  of  service  to  you.” 

Both  the  women  go  into  the  cottage.  Coarse 
hands,  unaccustomed  to  small  objects,  trem- 
blingly take  off  the  cover  from  the  precious 
match-box,  which  is  a rarity  with  the  Cossacks. 
The  masculine-looking  Cossack  woman  who  has 
just  come  in  sits  down  on  the  threshold,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  gossiping. 

“ So  your  husband,  then,  is  in  the  school } ” 
she  asks. 

“ Nothing  but  teaching  the  children,  mother. 
He  wrote  he  will  be  here  for  the  holidays,”  re- 
plies the  cornet’s  wife. 

“It  is  plain  he  is  a sensible  man.  Well,  it  is 
all  for  somebody’s  good.” 
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“ Of  course  it  is  for  somebody’s  good.” 

“ My  Lukasha  is  at  the  outposts,  and  they  do 
not  allow  him  to  come  home,”  answers  the  visit- 
or, without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  cornet’s 
wife  knew  this  long  ago.  She  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  about  her  son,  who  had  only 
just  entered  on  service,  and  whom  she  wished 
to  marry  to  Marianka,  the  cornet’s  daughter. 

“ So  he  is  at  the  outposts  ” 

Yes,  mother.  He  has  not  been  home  since 
the  last  holidays.  Only  a day  or  two  ago,  I sent 
him  some  shirts  by  Thomas.  Well,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  since  the  authorities  order  it. 
In  fact,  they  say  they  are  looking  for  the  Circas- 
sians again.  Lukasha,  he  says,  is  all  right.  He 
is  very  merry  over  it.” 

God  be  praised  ! ” says  the  cornet’s  wife : 
*Gn  a word,  Urvan” 

Lukasha  was  called  Urvan  for  the  bravery 
with  which  he  pulled  a Cossack  girl  out  of  the 
water.  The  cornet’s  wife  remembered  this  in 
order  to  say  something  pleasant  and  compli- 
mentary to  his  mother. 

“Thank  God,  mother,  he  is  a good  son,  a 
brave  young  fellow ! Everybody  speaks  well  of 
him,”  says  Lukasha’s  mother.  “ Only  I should 
like  to  marry  him,  and  then  I could  die  con- 
tented.” 

“Well,  are  there  so  few  girls  in  the  station  } ” 
answered  the  careful  cornet’s  wife,  trying  with 
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her  warty  hands  to  put  back  the  cover  of  the 
match-box. 

Many,  many,”  remarks  Lukasha's  mother, 
and  nods  her  head.  “ But  your  girl,  Marianu- 
sha:  that  is  the  girl ! You  would  have  to  look 
through  the  whole  regiment  for  one  like  her.” 

The  cornet's  wife  knows  the  intention  of  Lu- 
kasha’s  mother;  and,  although  Lukasha  seems 
to  her  like  a very  good  young  Cossack,  yet  she 
does  not  care  to  continue  the  conversation. 
First  because  she  is  the  cornet’s  wife,  and  rich, 
and  Lukasha  is  the  son  of  a simple  Cossack, 
and  an  orphan ; and,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause she  does  not  want  to  part  too  quickly  with 
her  daughter;  but  chiefly  because  propriety 
demands  this. 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ? Marianka  will  grow 
up,  and  she  will  be  a wife  like  the  rest  of  them,” 
says  she  moderately  and  modestly. 

“ Oh ! I will  send  the  match-makers,  I will 
send  them  after  we  get  ready  the  garden ; and 
we  will  come  to  make  our  compliments  to  your 
worship.  We  will  come  to  ^make  our  compli- 
ments to  Пз’а  Vasilievitch.” 

“ What  has  Ilya  got  to  do  with  it.?”  proudly 
says  the  cornet’s  wife.  “They’ll  have  to  talk 
with  me.  But  every  thing  in  its  time.” 

Lukasha’s  mother  sees  in  the  stern  face  of 
the  cornet’s  wife  that  there  is  no  use  of  saying 
any  thing  more  : so  she  lights  her  rag  with  a 
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match,  and,  getting  up,  says,  “ Do  not  forget,, 
mother  : remember  these  words.  — Well,  I must 
go  home.  It  is  time  to  heat  up,”  she  adds. 

Passing  through  the  street,  and  waving  in  her 
outstretched  hand  the  lighted  rag,  she  meets- 
Marianka,  who  bows  to  her. 

“ Queen-girl,  working-girl,”  she  thinks,  look- 
ing at  the  beauty.  “ Grow  up,  indeed  ! Quite 
time  to  get  married  already.  Yes,  and  in  a 
good  house  too  : she  had  better  marry  Lukasha.” 

Mother  Ulitka  had  her  own  thoughts,  and  as 
she  sat  on  her  own  threshold,  so  she  remained,, 
and  pondered  something  deeply,  until  her  daugh- 
ter called  her. 
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VI. 

The  male  population  of  the  station  lives  in 
campaigns  and  on  the  outposts.  That  very 
Lukashka,^  about  whom  the  old  women  in  the 
station  were  talking  at  even,  stood  on  the  look- 
out at  the  post  of  Lower  Prototsk,  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  Terek.  Leaning  his  elbows  on  the 
balustrade  of  the  lookout,  and  winking  his  eyes, 
he  kept  looking,  now  into  the  distance  beyond 
the  Terek,  and  then  near  by  at  his  comrades, 
and  sometimes  talked  a little  with  them. 

The  sun  was  already  drawing  near  to  the 
snowy  range,  which  stood  out  white  above  the 
fleecy  clouds.  The  clouds  which  float  along 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  took  darker  and 
darker  shades.  The  atmosphere  gained  gradu- 
ally the  evening  clearness.  From  the  thick 
overgrown  forest  there  came  up  a feeling  of 
freshness,  although  about  the  post  it  was  still 
warm.  The  voices  of  the  Cossacks  became  more 

1 Lukasha  and  Lukashka  are  varying  diminutives  for  Luka,  just  as 
Mariana,  Marianka,  and  Marianushka  are  for  Marya, 
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sonorous,  and  seemed  to  • stand  still  in  the  air. 
The  swift  cinnamon-colored  Terek  was  sharply 
divided  from  its  immovable  banks,  with  all  its 
moving  mass.  It  had  already  begun  to  fall  ; 
and,  in  places,  the  damp  sand  looked  gray  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  shallows.  Right  opposite  the 
post,  on  the  other  bank,  all  was  deserted : there 
were  nothing  but  low,  unending,  and  waste 
reeds  stretching  up  to  the  very  mountains.  A 
little  on  one  side,  on  the  low  bank,  were  to  be 
seen  the  mud  huts,  the  flat  roofs,  and  the  funnel- 
shaped  chimneys  of  a Circassian  village.  The 
sharp  eyes  of  the  Cossack  who  stood  on  the 
lookout  gazed  through  the  evening  smoke  of 
the  peaceful  village  at  the  moving  figures  of 
the  Circassian  women,  dimly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance in  their  blue  and  red  dresses. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Cossacks  were  con- 
stantly expecting  the  crossing  and  attack  of 
the  Abreks  — as  the  hostile  Circassians  were 
called  — from  the  Tartar  side,  especially  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  woods  along  the 
Terek  are  so  thick  that  a man  on  foot  has  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  through  them,  and  the  river 
is  so  shallow  that  it  can  in  many  places  be 
forded ; and  notwithstanding  that  two  days 
before,  a Cossack  had  come  from  the  regimen- 
tal commander,  with  a circular  in  which  it  was 
said,  that,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  spies,  eight  men  were  intending  tr 
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cross  the  Terek,  and  that  therefore  special 
watchfulness  was  commanded,  — no  such  watch 
was  kept  in  the  outposts.  The  Cossacks  were 
as  if  at  home,  without  saddled  horses,  without 
their  guns ; some  busied  in  fishing,  others 
drinking,  others  out  hunting.  The  horse  of 
the  officer  of  the  day  was  the  only  one  saddled, 
which  was  walking  on  three  legs  in  the  brambles 
by  the  side  of  the  woods ; and  only  the  Cossack 
on  guard  was  in  his  uniform,  with  musket  and 
sabre.  The  corporal  of  the  post,  a tall,  lean 
Cossack,  with  an  extraordinarily  long  back-bone, 
and  short  legs  and  arms,  sat,  with  his  coat  un- 
hooked, on  the  terrace  of  the  hut,  and,  with  an 
expression  of  official  idleness  and  laziness,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  moved  his  head  from  one  hand  to 
the  other.  An  elderly  Cossack,  with  a broad, 
grayish-black  beard,  and  wearing  nothing  but  a 
shirt  girt  with  a black  strap,  lay  on  the  water’s 
edge,  and  lazily  looked  into  the  monotonous, 
curling,  and  eddying  Terek.  Others,  also,  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  half  undressed,  were  either 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  Terek,  weaving 
snares,  or  lying  on  the  ground  on  the  warm 
sand  of  the  bank,  humming  songs.  One  fellow, 
with  an  ugly  and  sunburnt  face,  evidently  dead- 
drunk,  lay  on  his  back  under  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  hut,  Avhich,  two  hours  before,  was  in  the 
shade,  but  which  now  was  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Lukasha,  who  stood  on  the  lookout,  was  a tall, 
handsome  young  fellow,  about  twenty  years  old, 
very  like  his  mother.  His  face  and  all  his  build, 
in  spite  of  the  angularity  of  youth,  expressed 
great  physical  and  moral  strength.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  long  before  been  put  on 
active  duty,  it  was  evident,  from  the  broad  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  the  quiet  assurance  of  his 
pose,  that  he  had  already  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing that  military  and  somewhat  proud  bearing 
which  is  peculiar  to  Cossacks,  and,  in  general, 
to  everybody  who  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
arms,  because  he  was  a Cossack,  and  knew  his 
value  to  be  no  less  than  it  really  was.  His  ample 
uniform  coat  was  torn  in  one  or  two  places  ; his 
cap  was  knocked  in  behind,  in  the  Circassian 
style ; his  leggings  were  let  down  below  his 
knees.  His  clothing  was  not  rich  ; but  it  sat 
on  him  with  that  special  Cossack  elegance, 
which  consists  in  imitation  of  the  Circassian 
jigit,  or  bravo.  On  the  real  jigit  every  thing 
is  broad,  torn,  and  careless  : his  arms  only  are 
good.  But  this  torn  attire  is  put  on  and  girt 
up,  and  his  arms  hang  upon  him  in  a special 
fashion,  which  not  every  one  can  manage  to 
follow,  and  which  immediately  strikes  the  eye 
of  a Cossack  or  of  a Circassian.  Lukasha  had 
this  appearance  of  a jigit.  Putting  his  hands 
on  his  sabre,  and  screwing  up  his  eyes,  he 
constantly  looked  towards  the  distant  village. 
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Separately,  the  traits  of  his  face  were  not  good  \ 
but  looking  at  his  build,  and  at  his  black-browed, 
sensible  face,  every  one  would  involuntarily  say, 
“That  is  a fine  young  fellow.” 

“ The  women,  the  women  in  the  village,  have 
all  scattered,”  he  said  in  a sharp  voice,  lazily 
showing  his  brilliant  white  teeth,  and  not  ad- 
dressing his  remark  to  any  one  in  particular. 

Nazarka,  who  lay  on  the  ground,  close  under 
him,  quickly  raised  his  head,  and  remarked,  — 

“ They  are  probably  only  going  for  water.” 

“ If  I should  only  fire  off  my  gun,”  said 
Lukasha,  laughing,  “ how  they  would  all  be 
frightened  ! ” 

“ It  will  not  carry  so  far.” 

“ Get  out  with  you  ! My  gun  will  carry  far- 
ther than  that.  Wait  a while,  till  it  is  their  fes- 
tival ; and  then  I will  go  there,  and  make  a visit 
to  Ghirei  Khan,  and  drink  buza!^  said  Lukasha, 
angrily  beating  off  the  gnats,  which  kept  set- 
tling on  him. 

A noise  in  the  wood  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Cossacks.  A spotted  mongrel  setter,hunt- 
ing  for  scent,  and  wagging  its  tail,  ran  up  to  the 
post.  Lukasha  recognized  the  dog  of  a neigh- 
bor, an  old  sportsman.  Uncle  Eroshka,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  perceived  in  the  wood  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  himself. 

Uncle  Eroshka  was  a Cossack  of  gigantic 
stature,  with  a heavy  beard  as  white  as  a swan, 
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and  with  such  broad  shoulders  and  breast,  that 
in  the  woods,  where  there  лvas  no  one  to  com- 
pare with  him,  he  did  not  look  tall,  all  his  strong 
members  were  so  well  proportioned.  He  had 
a torn  blouse  thrown  over  him,  and  on  his  feet 
wore  sandals  of  deer-skin,  tied  over  the  rags 
which  were  wrapped  about  his  legs,  and  on  his 
head  a ragged  white  fur  cap.  Over  one  shoul- 
der he  carried  a gun-rest  and  a bag  with  a fowl 
as  bait  for  falcons ; over  the  other  he  had  on  a 
strap  a dead  wild-cat;  behind  him  were  fas- 
tened to  his  belt  a bag  with  bullets,  powder, 
and  bread,  a horse-tail  for  keeping  off  the  gnats, 
a large  dagger  in  a torn  sheath  spotted  with 
blood,  and  two  dead  pheasants.  Looking  up  to 
the  post,  he  stopped. 

“ Hey,  Lam  !”  he  cried  to  his  dog,  with  such 
a resounding  voice,  that  the  echo  sounded  far 
off  into  the  forest ; and  swinging  over  his  shoul- 
der his  great  fowling-piece,  called  by  the  Cos- 
sacks a “flint,”  he  took  off  his  hat. 

“ Have  you  passed  the  day  well,  good  people, 
hey  ?”  turning  to  the  Cossacks  with  the  same 
merry  smile,  without  any  effort,  but  as  loudly 
as  if  he  were  calling  to  somebody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

“All  right,  uncle,  all  right!”  merrily  an- 
swered from  various  sides  the  youthful  voices 
of  the  Cossacks. 

“What  have  you  seen?  Tell  us  I”  cried  out 
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Uncle  Eroshka,  wiping  off  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  the  sweat  from  his  broad  red  face. 

“ Listen,  uncle  ! What  sort  of  a falcon  is  it 
lives  in  yonder  plane-tree  } It  comes  out  every 
evening,”  said  Nazarka,  turning,  and  pointing  to 
the  place  with  his  shoulder  and  his  foot. 

“ Oh  ! you  ” — suspiciously  answered  the  old 
man. 

“ It  is  true,  uncle.  You  just  sit  here  a while,” 
answered  Nazarka,  laughing. 

The  Cossacks  all  began  to  laugh. 

Nazarka  had  not  seen  any  falcon  at  all ; but 
the  young  Cossacks  at  the  outpost  had,  for 
some  time  past,  taken  up  the  habit  of  teasing 
and  chaffing  Uncle  Eroshka  every  time  he  came 
to  them. 

“ Oh,  you  fool ! you  never  do  any  thing  but 
lie,”  said  Lukasha  to  Nazarka  from  the  lookout. 

Nazarka  immediately  became  quiet. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  sit,  I will  sit,”  said  the 
old  man,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  Cos- 
sacks. “ But  have  you  seen  any  wild  boars 
there  .?  ” 

“ Is  it  easy  to  see  wild  boars  ? ” said  the  cor- 
poral, very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
little  conversation,  and  leaning  from  side  to 
side,  and  scratching  his  long  back-bone  with 
both  of  his  hands. 

“We  ought  to  catch  Abreks  there,  and  not 
wild  boars.  You  have  not  heard  any  thing 
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uncle,  have  you  ?”  he  added,  winking  without 
reason,  and  opening  his  rows  of  white  teeth. 

“Abreks?”  said  the  old  man:  “no,  I have 
not  heard  any  thing  about  them.  Have  you 
got  any  fresh  wine  ? I am  awfully  thirsty : fact. 
Well,  just  give  me  time,  I will  bring  you  some 
young  boars’  flesh : indeed  I will ! Bring  on 
your  wine,”  he  added. 

“ So  you  want  to  sit,  do  you  ?”  asked  the 
corporal,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  what  Eroshka 
had  said. 

“ Yes,  I’d  like  to  sit  and  watch  a night,”  an- 
sw’ered  Uncle  Eroshka,  “perhaps  even  up  to  the 
holidays,  and  God  grant,  I will  kill  something; 
and  then  I will  give  it  to  you : indeed  I will !” 

“ Uncle,  eh,  uncle  !”  sharply  cried  Luka  from 
above,  drawing  attention  to  himself,  upon  which 
all  the  Cossacks  immediately  looked  at  Lukasha. 
“You  just  come  up  to  the  upper  branch,  and 
there  you  will  find  a fine  herd  of  them.  I am 
not  lying.  Only  the  other  day  our  Cossacks 
killed  one  of  them.  I speak  the  truth,”  he 
added,  arranging  his  musket  behind  his  back, 
and  speaking  with  such  a voice,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not  making  fun. 

“ Ah,  Lukasha  Urvan  is  here  ?”  said  the  old 
man,  looking  up.  “ In  what  place  did  he  shoot 
him  ?” 

“ And  you  didn’t  see  me  ? Evidently  I must 
be  little!”  said  Lukasha,  “along  the  ditch  it- 
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self,”  added  he  seriously,  shaking  his  head. 
“ As  we  were  going  along  the  bank,  it  moved 
in  the  bushes,  and  my  gun  was  in  the  sling. 
Iliaska,  how  he  shoots ! Yes,  and  I will  show 
you,  uncle,  where  the  place  is : it  is  not  so  far 
off.  Just  give  me  time.  I know  all  the  way 
there.  — Uncle  Mosef,”  added  he  decisively, 
and  almost  commandingly,  to  the  corporal,  it 
is  time  to  change  guard;”  and  arranging  his 
gun,  and  not  waiting  for  any  order,  he  began  to 
come  down  .from  the  lookout. 

“ Come  down  !”  said  the  corporal  afterwards, 
looking  about  him.  “ It  is  your  turn,  Gurka,” 
he  said.  “ Go  on.  — Your  Lukasha  has  got 
very  sharp,”  added  the  corporal,  turning  to  the 
old  man:  “he  goes  about  just  like  you,  and 
never  stays  at  home.  Only  a little  while  ago, 
he  killed  one.” 
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The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  shadows  of 
night  kept  quickly  advancing  from  the  side  of 
the  forest.  The  Cossacks  had  finished  their 
duties  about  the  outpost,  and  had  collected  in 
the  hut  for  supper.  Only  the  old  sportsman, 
who  was  still  expecting  the  falcon,  and  jerking 
about  the  fowl,  which  was  tied  by  one  leg,  re- 
mained under  the  plane-tree.  A falcon  sat  on 
the  tree,  but  did  not  come  down  after  the  bait. 
Lukashka,  with  all  deliberation  was  placing  on 
the  paths  of  the  pheasants,  beyond  the  bram- 
bles, traps  and  snares  for  them,  and  was  singing 
one  song  after  another.  In  spite  of  his  height 
and  large  hands,  it  was  evident  that  every 
work,  great  or  small,  prospered  in  Lukashka’s 
hands. 

“ Hey,  Lukashka !”  sounded  the  resonant 
voice  of  Nazarka  not  far  from  the  wood.  “The 
Cossacks  have  gone  to  supper.” 

Nazarka,  with  a live  pheasant  under  his  arm, 
making  his  way  through  the  brambles,  came 
out  into  the  path. 
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Oh ! ” said  Lukashka,  stopping  his  sing- 
ing : “where  did  you  get  that  pheasant?  It 
must  have  been  my  snare.” 

Nazarka  was  of  the  same  age  with  Lukashka, 
and  had  also  only  the  last  spring  come  into 
active  service.  He  was  a small,  ugly,  thin, 
sickly-looking  fellow,  with  a sharp  voice  which 
always  resounded  in  your  ears.  He  was  a 
neighbor  and  comrade  of  Lukashka.  Lukashka 
sat  in  the  Tartar  way  on  the  grass,  and  kept 
on  arranging  his  snares. 

“ I don’t  know  whose  ; probably  yours.” 

“Did  you  find  it  beyond  the  ditch,  under 
the  plane-tree  ? Then  it  is  mine : I set  the 
snare  yesterday.” 

Lukashka  stood  up,  and  looked  at  the  pheas- 
ant. Smoothing  with  his  hand  its  dark-blue 
head,  which  the  frightened  bird  held  out  to 
him,, and  winking,  he  took  it  into  his  hands. 

“We  will  make  pilaf  to-day.  Go  cut  its 
throat,  and  pluck  it. 

“ Shall  we  eat  it  ourselves,  or  give  it  to  the 
corporal  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! he  will  eat  it  with  us.” 

“ I am  afraid  to  cut  its  throat,”  said  Nazarka. 

“ Give  it  here.” 

Lukashka  took  a small  knife  from  under  his 
dagger,  and  quickly  cut  the  throat  of  the  pheas- 
ant, which  stretched  itself,  but  did  not  yet 
succeed  in  fully  expanding  its  wings,  when  its 
bleeding  head  had  already  fallen  off. 
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“ You  ought  to  do  it  like  that,”  said  Lu- 
kashka,  throwing  aside  the  pheasant.  “ We 
will  have  a good  fat  pilaf  to-day.” 

Nazarka  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  the  pheas- 
ant. “ Listen,  Lukashka  : that  devil  is  going 
to  send  us  again  into  an  ambuscade,”  added  he, 
taking  up  the  pheasant,  and  by  the  devil  mean- 
ing the  corporal.  “ He  has  sent  Thomushka 
after  wine,  and  it  was  his  turn.  What  sort  of  a 
night  is  this  to  go  out  on  ? He  always  comes 
down  on  us.” 

Lukashka,  лvhistling,  went  back  to  the  out- 
post. “ Catch  hold  of  this  line  !”  he  said. 

Nazarka  obeyed.  “ I will  tell  him  now,” 
continued  Nazarka : “ I will  tell  him  straight. 
Let  us  say  we  won’t  go,  that  we  are  tired  out, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Tell  it  straight : he 
ЛѴІІ1  mind  you.  It  is  a bad  mess.” 

“You  have  found  something  now  to  talk 
about,”  said  Lukashka,  evidently  thinking  of 
something  else.  “Nonsense!  If  he  should  drive 
us  out  of  the  station  for  a night,  that  would  be 
nasty.  There  you  amuse  yourself;  and  here 
what  do  you  do  ? Whether  you  are  in  the  out- 
post, or  on  an  ambuscade,  it  is  all  the  same. 
You  ” — 

“ But  when  are  you  going  to  the  station  ?” 

“ Oh,  well ! I will  go  there  in  the  holidays.” 

“ Gurka  said  that  your  Dunaika  was  flirting 
with  Thomushka,”  suddenly  said  Nazarka. 
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Devil  take  her ! ” answered  Lukashka,  show- 
ing a whole  row  of  white  teeth,  but  not  laugh- 
ing. “ Don’t  you  suppose  I can  find  another 

“That  is  what  Gurka  said.  He  went,  he  says, 
to  her,  and  her  husband  was  not  there.  Tho- 
mushka  was  sitting  there,  and  eating  a pie,” — 
he  stopped  a moment ; and  then  he  went  on,  — 
“and,  when  he  was  under  the  window,  he  heard 
how  she  said,  ‘ That  devil’s  gone ! Why,  my 
dear,  don’t  you  eat  your  pie  There  is  no  use 
going  home  to  sleep  : stay  here.’  And  he  said, 
there  under  the  window,  ‘All  right ! ’ ” 

“ You  lie  ! ” 

“ By  God,  it  is  true ! ” 

Lukashka  became  silent.  “Well,  she  has 
found  another,  devil  take  her ! There  are  plenty 
of  girls  like  that.  Besides,  I had  got  tired 
of  her.” 

“ What  a devil  of  a fellow  you  are ! ” said 
Nazarka.  “You  ought  to  make  up  to  Marianka, 
the  cornet’s  daughter:  she  does  not  flirt  with 
anybody.” 

Lukashka  frowned.  “What’s  that  about  Mar- 
ianka } They  are  all  the  same,”  he  said. 

“You  make  up  to  her.” 

“ What  have  you  to  say  about  it } There  are 
plenty  of  others.”  Lukashka  again  began  to 
whistle,  and  went  back  to  the  outpost,  tearing 
off  the  leaves  and  twdgs  on  each  side  of  him. 
In  going  through  the  bushes,  he  suddenly 
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Stopped,  and  having  noticed  a smooth,  dark  sap- 
ling, he  took  his  dagger  out,  and  cut  it.  That 
will  make  a good  ramrod,”  said  he,  making  it 
whistle  through  the  air  as  he  brandished  it. 

The  Cossacks  sat  at  supper  within  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  post,  on  the  clay  floor,  about 
a low  Tartar  table ; and  the  conversation  ran  on 
the  turn  for  the  ambuscade.  Whose  turn  is  it 
to  go  now } ” said  one  of  the  Cossacks,  turning 
to  the  corporal,  who  stood  at  the  open  door  of 
the  hut. 

Yes,  whose  turn  is  it.-*”  replied  the  corporal. 

Uncle  Burlak  has  gone,  Thomushka  has  gone,” 
he  said,  not  quite  sure.  I think  you  had  bet- 
ter go, — you  and  Nazarka,”  turning  to  Luka. 
‘'Yes;  and  Ergushof  will  go,  if  he  has  waked 
up  yet.” 

“You  would  never  wake  up : how  do  you  ex- 
pect him  to  wake  up .?  ” said  Nazarka  in  a half- 
whisper. 

The  Cossacks  laughed. 

Ergushof  was  that  very  Cossack  who  was 
drunk,  and  sleeping  outside  of  the  hut.  He 
had  only  just  come  into  the  porch,  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

Lukashka  just  then  stood  up,  and  got  his  gun 
ready. 

“Yes,  go  as  soon  as  you  can.  Finish  your 
supper  and  go,”  said  the  corporal.  And,  not 
waiting  for  an  expression  of  assent,  the  corporal 
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shut  the  door,  evidently  not  much  expecting  the 
obedience  of  the  Cossacks.  “ If  it  had  not  been 
ordered,  I would  not  send  you.  You  see,  the 
captain  has  sent  word.  He  says  that  eight 
Abreks  are  going  to  cross.” 

What  is  all  that } Of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  go,”  said  Ergushof : “it  is  the  regulation. 
One  cannot  sit  at  home  in  a time  like  this.  I 
tell  you  we  must  go.” 

Lukashka,  meanwhile,  holding  with  both  hands 
before  his  mouth  a large  piece  of  pheasant,  and 
looking  first  at  the  corporal,  and  then  at  Nazarka, 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  all  that  passed,  and 
laughed  at  both  of  them. 

The  Cossacks  had  not  yet  got  ready  to  go  to 
the  ambuscade  when  Uncle  Eroshka,  who  had 
sat  in  vain  under  the  plane-tree  until  it  was 
quite  dark,  came  up  to  the  dark  porch. 

“Now,  children,”  resounded  his  deep  bass 
voice  in  the  low  porch,  louder  than  all  the  rest, 
“come,  I will  go  with  you.  You  can  sit  and 
watch  for  Circassians,  and  I will  sit  for  wild 
boars.” 
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VIII. 

It  was  already  entirely  dark  when  Uncle 
Eroshka  and  the  three  Cossacks  from  the  out- 
post, in  felt  cloaks,  and  with  theii  muskets  over 
their  shoulders,  went  down  along  the  Terek  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  ambuscade.  Nazarka 
did  not  want  to  go  at  all ; but  Luka  called  him, 
and  they  quickly  got  ready.  After  going  on  for 
some  steps  slowly,  the  Cossacks  turned  off  from 
the  ditch,  and  went  to  the  Terek,  along  a scarce- 
ly perceptible  path  through  the  reeds.  On  the 
bank  there  was  a thick  black  log  pushed  off 
into  the  water  ; and  the  leaves  about  the  log  had 
been  freshly  crushed  down. 

Shall  we  watch  here  } ” said  Nazarka. 

Well,”  said  Lukashka,  “ you  watch  here,  and 
I will  go  on  ; and  I will  show  uncle.” 

“ This  is  the  very  best  place  : they  won’t  see 
us,  and  we  can  see  every  thing,”  said  Ergushof. 

Let  us  sit  here.  This  will  be  the  very  best 
place.” 

Nazarka  and  Ergushof  spread  out  their  felt 
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cloaks,  and  lay  down  behind  the  log,  while  Lu- 
kashka  went  on  farther  with  Uncle  Eroshka. 

‘‘  There  ! Not  very  much  farther,  uncle,” 
said  Lukashka,  walking  noiselessly  behind  the 
old  man.  I will  show  you  where  they  went 
by.  I know.” 

Show  me.  You  are  my  brave  ІІгѵшіу'  an- 
swered the  old  man  in  a whisper. 

After  going  on  some  steps,  Lukashka  stood 
still,  bent  over  a pool,  and  whistled.  “ There's 
where  they  went  by  to  drink.  Do  you  see  any 
thing } ” he  said  scarcely  audibly,  pointing  out 
the  fresh  traces.  • 

Christ  save  you  ! ” answered  the  old  man. 

The  boar  must  be  lying  in  the  mud  behind  the 
ditch,”  he  added.  **  I will  watch  here,  and  you 
go  back.” 

Lukashka  put  on  his  cloak,  and  went  back  to 
the  bank,  looking  sometimes  to  the  left,  to  the 
wall  of  rushes,  and  sometimes  towards  the 
Terek,  which  was  swirling  along  the  bank. 

There  is  somebody  watching  there,  or  creep- 
ing along  the  side,”  he  said  to  himself,  thinking 
of  the  Circassians.  Suddenly  a crashing  noise, 
and  a splash  in  the  water,  made  him  tremble, 
and  seize  his  gun.  A boar  jumped  into  the 
water  from  the  bank ; and  the  black  form,  show- 
ing itself  only  for  an  instant  against  the  gleam- 
ing surface  of  the  water,  concealed  itself  in  the 
rushes.  Lukashka  quickly  seized  hold  of  his 
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gun,  aimed,  but  did  not  fire.  The  boar  had 
already  got  away  into  the  forest.  Spitting  f rom 
vexation,  he  went  on  farther.  Coming  to  the 
place  of  the  ambuscade,  he  again  stopped,  and 
slightly  whistled.  His  whistle  was  returned ; 
and  he  went  on  to  his  companions. 

Nazarka,  who  had  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
cloak,  was  already  asleep.  Ergushof  sat  with 
his  legs  turned  up  under  him,  and  moved  a little 
to  one  side  to  give  place  to  Lukashka. 

“ Here,  this  is  a very  good  place  to  watch. 
Excellent  place  ! ” he  said.  Did  you  bring 
him  to  the  place  for  the  boar  ? ” 

“Yes,  I showed  it  to  him,”  said  Lukashka, 
spreading  his  felt  cloak  on  the  ground.  “ And 
what  a big  boar  I turned  just  now  into  the 
water  ! It  must  be  the  same  one.  Didn’t  you 
hear  how  it  crackled  in  the  bushes  ? ” 

“Yes,  I heard  how  some  animal  crackled.  I 
immediately  knew  it  was  an  animal.  I thought, 
^ Lukashka  has  frightened  some  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal,’ ” said  Ergushof,  wrapping  himself  up  in 
his  cloak.  “ I am  going  to  sleep  now,”  he 
added.  “ You  wake  me  up  after  the  cocks  crow. 
After  that,  we  must  take  our  turn.  I am  going 
to  sleep ; and  then  you  can  sleep,  and  then  I will 
sit  up  : that  is  the  way. 

,“  Much  obliged.  But  I don’t  want  to  sleep,” 
answered  Lukashka. 

The  night  was  dark,  warm,  and  without  a 
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breeze.  On  one  side  only  of  the  horizon  the 
stars  shone  : the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  sky,  towards  the  mountains,  was  covered 
with  a large  cloud.  The  black  cloud,  rising  up 
from  the  mountains,  without  any  wind,  slowly 
moved  farther  and  farther,  sharply  separated  by 
its  wavy  edge  from  the  deep,  starry  heaven. 
Just  in  front,  the  Cossack  could  see  the  Terek, 
and  beyond  it : behind  him,  and  on  both  sides, 
it  was  cut  off  by  a wall  of  reeds.  Once  in 
a while  the  reeds,  without  any  cause,  would  all 
begin  to  waver,  and  to  whisper  to  each  other. 
Under  him,  the  waving  feathers  of  the  sedge- 
flowers  seemed  like  branches  of  trees  on  the 
bright  edge  of  the  sky.  At  his  very  feet  was 
the  river-bank,  along  which  the  stream  swirled. 
Farther  on,  the  shining,  moving  mass  of  the 
dark-colored  water  monotonously  broke  against 
the  shallows  and  the  bank.  Still  farther  on, 
water  and  bank  and  cloud  became  mingled 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  On  the  surface  of 
the  water,  dark  shadows  spread  themselves, 
which  the  eye  of  the  Xossack,  by  this  time 
accustomed  to  them,  recognized  as  shadows  pro- 
duced by  snags  and  floating  logs.  From  time 
to  time  some  heat-lightning,  reflected  by  the 
water,  showed,  as  in  a dark  mirror,  the  line  of 
the  steep  bank  opposite  him.  The  measured 
sounds  of  night,  the  rustling  of  the  reeds,  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  Cossacks,  the  buzzing 
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of  the  gnats,  and  the  rippling  of  the  water,  were 
broken  occasionally  by  a distant  shot,  by  the 
fall  of  a part  of  the  bank,  which  had  been 
Avashed  away,  by  the  splash  of  a large  fish,  or 
by  the  crashing  of  some  animal  through  the 
thick  overgrown  лvoods.  Once  an  owl  flew 
down  the  Terek,  flapping  slowly  : over  the  very 
heads  of  the  Cossacks  it  turned  towards  the 
forest,  and,  flying  towards  a tree,  began  to  flap 
more  quickly,  and  afterwards,  fluttering,  settled 
down  on  an  old  plane-tree.  At  every  such  un- 
accustomed sound,  the  ear  of  the  wakeful  Cos- 
sack pricked  up,  his  eyes  winked,  and  he  slowly 
raised  his  gun. 

The  greater  part  of  the  night  had  passed. 
The  black  cloud,  spreading  westward  with  its 
ragged  edges,  opened  to  view  a portion  of  the 
clear  starry  sky ; and  the  inverted  golden  moon 
shone  right  over  the  mountains.  It  began  to 
be  cool.  Nazarka  woke  up,  said  something, 
and  went  to  sleep  again.  Lukashka  began  to 
get  tired,  stood  up,  took  a knife  from  under  his 
dagger,  and  began  to  whittle  his  stick  into  a 
ramrod.  His  head  was  full  of  thoughts  as  to 
how  the  Circassians  lived  in  the  mountains,  how 
the  bravos  come  to  the  Russian  side  of  the 
river,  how  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  how  they  might  cross  in  another  place.  He 
moved  a little  from  his  post,  and  looked  down 
the  river;  but  nothing  was  visible.  Looking 
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from  time  to  time  on  the  river  and  the  farther 
bank,  which  was  dimly  distinguished  from  the 
water  in  the  feeble  moonlight,  he  had  stopped 
thinking  about  the  Circassians,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  the  time  to  wake  up  his  companions, 
and  go  back  to  the  station.  At  the  station  the 
form  of  his  Dunaika  presented  itself  to  him,  — 
“ his  little  soul,”  as  the  Cossacks  «call  a mistress, 
— and  he  thought  of, her  with  vexation.  Then 
came  signs  of  morning : a silvery  mist  began 
to  rise  above  the  water ; and  young  eagles  not 
far  from  him  whistled  shrilly,  and  flapped  their 
wings.  At  last  the  cry  of  the  first  cock  came 
from  the  far-off  station,  immediately  after  which 
another  prolonged  cock-crow,  to  which  the  voices 
of  others  replied. 

It  is  time  to  wake  them  up,”  thought  Lukash- 
ka,  stopping  his  whittling,  and  feeling  that  his 
eyes  were  very  heavy.  He  turned  to  his  com- 
panions, and  began  to  try  and  guess  to  which 
body  the  various  legs  belonged ; when  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a 
splash  on  the  other  side  of  the  Terek ; and  he 
looked  once  more  to  the  gleaming  line  of  the 
mountains,  which  was  already  lighted  by  the 
thin,  down  turned  crescent  of  the  old  moon,  to 
the  line  of  the  bank,  and  to  the  logs  floating 
down  the  Terek,  which  were  now  plainly  visible. 
It  seemed  to  him  for  a moment  that  he  was 
moving,  and  that  the  Terek  and  the  logs  were 
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Standing  still ; but  this  lasted  only  for  an  instant. 
He  again  began  to  look  attentively.  One  large 
black  log,  with  a dry  branch  hanging  from  it, 
especially  attracted  his  attention.  This  log,  in 
some  strange  way,  without  rolling  over,  or  turn- 
ing about,  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  river  : it 
even  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  not  floating  with 
the  current,  but  was  going  straight  over  the 
Terek  to  a long  sand-bank.  Lukashka  stretched 
out  his  neck,  and  began  to  look  at  it  more  at- 
tentively than  ever.  The  log  floated  up  to  the 
sand-bank,  stopped,  and  then  moved  about  in  a 
strange  way.  Lukashka  thought  he  saw  a hand 
on  the  other  side  of  the  log.  “ I will  kill  an 
Abrek  alone,”  he  said,  seized  his  gun,  deliber- 
ately set  up  his  rest,  lay  his  gun  across  it,  and, 
holding  it  fast,  cocked  it  without  making  any 
noise ; and  then,  holding  his  breath,  began  to 
aim,  looking  intently  all  the  time.  I will  not 
wake  them  up,”  he  thought.  However,  his 
heart  beat  so  violently  in  his  breast,  that  he 
stopped,  and  began  to  listen.  Suddenly  the  log 
moved  off  from  the  sand-bank,  and  began  to  float 
again  straight  across  the  current  to  the  Russian 
bank.  “ I am  afraid  I will  miss  it,”  he  thought ; 
and  then,  in  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon,  a Tar- 
tar head  just  appeared  in  front  of  the  log.  He 
aimed  straight  at  the  head,  which  seemed  to 
him  very  near,  — just  at  the  end  of  his  gun. 
'‘He  is  an  Abrek,”  he  thought  joyfully,  and^ 
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suddenly  falling  on  his  knees,  again  placed  his 
gun,  looked  at  the  sight,  which  was  scarcely 
visible  at  the  end,  took  a long  breath,  and  in  the 
Cossack  way,  according  to  a custom  learned  in 
childhood,  muttered  to  himself,  “To  Father  and 
Son,”  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  flash  lighted 
up  for  a moment  the  reeds  in  the  water.  The 
sharp,  sudden  report  was  carried  over  the  river, 
and  from  somewhere  in  the  distance  an  echo 
was  returned.  The  log  was  already  floating 
down  the  river,  with  the  current  rocking  it,  and 
rolling  it  over. 

“ Hold  on,  I say  ! ” cried  Ergushof,  seizing  his 
gun,  and  rising  up  from  behind  the  ambush. 

“ Keep  still,  you  devil ! ” setting  his  teeth. 
Lukashka  whispered  to  him,  “Abreks  ! ” 

“ What  did  you  shoot  at,  Lukashka  ? ” 

Lukashka  made  no  reply.  He  loaded  his  gun, 
and  kept  looking  after  the  floating  log.  Not  far 
off,  it  stopped  on  a sand-bank ; and  from  behind 
it  there  was  seen  something  large,  which  moved 
up  and  down  in  the  water. 

“ What  did  you  hit  ? Why  don’t  you  tell ” 
repeated  the  Cossacks. 

“Abreks,  I tell  you,”  repeated  Luka. 

“ Do  not  lie  in  that  way.  Did  your  gun  go 
off  accidentally } ” 

“ I have  killed  an  Abrek.  See  what  I shot ! ” 
said  Luka,  rising  to  his  feet,  with  his  voice  full 
of  emotion.  “A  man  was  swimming,”  he  said, 
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pointing  to  the  sand-bank : I killed  him. 

Look  there  !” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  lying  ?”  repeated  Er- 
gushof,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

I do  not.  Look ! See  there !”  said  Lu- 
kashka,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  press- 
ing him  with  such  force,  that  he  drew  an  ex- 
clamation from  him.  Ergushof  looked  in  the 
direction  in  which  Lukashka  pointed,  and,  see- 
ing the  body,  suddenly  changed  his  tone. 

“Eh,  I tell  you  there  are  more  of  them;  I 
tell  you  the  truth,”  he  said,  quickly  looking  at 
his  gun.  “ This  was  the  first  who  swam  over ; 
either  they  are  already  here  or  not  far  off  on 
the  other  side : I tell  you  true.” 

Lukashka  undid  his  belt,  and  began  to  take 
off  his  coat. 

“What  are  you  doing,  you  fool!”  cried  Er- 
gushof “ Wait  a little : you  risk  yourself  for 
nothing,  truly.  If  you  have  killed  him,  he  can 
not  get  away.  Give  me  a little  powder : have 
you  got  any?  — Nazar,  you  go  back  quickly  to 
the  outpost,  but  do  not  go  along  the  bank. 
They  will  kill  you  : I tell  you  true.” 

“ I go  alone  I Go  yourself,”  said  Nazar  an- 
grily. 

Lukashka,  having  taken  off  his  coat,  went 
down  to  the  bank. 

“ Don’t  go  down  there,  I tell  you  I”  said 
Ergushof,  putting  some  powder  in  the  pan  of 
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his  gun.  “ He  won’t  move.  I can  see  that  he 
is  not  alive.  Let  them  have  time  to  come  here 
from  the  post.  — Go  on,  Nazarka,  are  you  afraid.? 
Don’t  be  afraid,  I tell  you.” 

“Luka,  О Luka!”  said  Nazarka,  “tell  us  how 
you  killed  him.” 

Lukashka  was  then  thinking  of  getting  into 
the  water. 

“You  go  back  quickly,  both  of  you,  to  the 
post.  I will  wait  here.  Tell  the  Cossacks  to 
send  some  men  by  a roundabout  way : if  they 
are  on  this  side,  we  ought  to  catch  them.” 

“ I tell  you  they  will  get  away,”  said  Ergushof, 
getting  up.  “We  ought  to  catch  them,  truly.” 

Both  Ergushof  and  Nazarka  stood  up,  and, 
after  crossing  themselves,  went  to  the  post,  not 
along  the  bank,  but  scrambling  through  the 
bushes,  and  going  out  into  the  forest-path. 

“ Now  look,  Luka : don’t  you  move,”  said 
Ergushof,  “or  else  they  will  kill  you.  See  that 
you  don’t  budge,  I tell  you.” 

“Go  on  : I know,”  said  Lukashka,  and,  look- 
ing at  his  gun,  he  sat  down  behind  the  ambus- 
cade. 

Lukashka  was  alone.  He  looked  at  the 
sand-bank,  and  listened  for  the  Cossacks ; but  it 
was  far  from  the  outpost,  and  he  was  tormented 
with  impatience : he  kept  thinking  that  the 
Abreks  who  had  been  with  the  dead  man  were 
running  away.  Just  as  he  was  vexed  about  the 
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boar  that  got  away  from  him  the  night  before, 
so  was  he  vexed  about  the  Abreks  that  were 
getting  away  now.  He  looked  first  around  him, 
and  then  to  the  other  bank,  expecting  to  see 
another  man ; and,  fixing  his  rest,  he  got  ready 
to  fire.  That  they  might  kill  him,  never  en- 
tered his  head. 
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IX. 

It  had  already  begun  to  grow  light.  The 
body  of  the  Circassian,  which  had  grounded  on 
the  sand-bank  and  now  scarcely  moved,  was 
plainly  visible.  Suddenly,  not  far  from  Lukash- 
ka,  the  reeds  crackled,  steps  were  heard,  and 
the  feathery  tops  of  the  reeds  moved  about. 
Lukashka  cocked  his  other  barrel,  and  mut- 
tered, “To  the  Father  and  the  Son.”  As  soon 
as  he  did  this,  the  steps  ceased. 

“ Hey,  Cossacks,  don’t  kill  your  uncle  ! ” re- 
sounded a deep  bass  voice ; and,  putting  aside 
the  reeds.  Uncle  Eroshka  suddenly  came  up  to 
him. 

“ I almost  killed  you,  by  God  I did ! ” said 
Lukashka. 

“ What  did  you  fire  at  V asked  the  old  man. 

His  sonorous  voice  echoed  over  the  wood, 
and  down  the  river,  and  suddenly  annihilated 
the  quiet  of  night  and  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded the  Cossack.  It  suddenly  seemed  to 
have  become  lighter  and  clearer. 
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**You  saw  nothing  at  all,  uncle,  and  I killed 
an  animal,”  said  Lukashka,  uncocking  his  gun, 
and  standing  unnaturally  quiet. 

The  old  man,  without  turning  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  kept  looking  at  the  body  of  the  man, 
now  plainly  visible,  over  which  the  Terek  broke 
a little. 

'‘He  was  swimming,  with  a log  on  his  back.? 
I was  looking  at  him,  and  then  . . . Look  here  1 
He  has  got  blue  drawers,  and  no  gun.  . . . 
Do  you  see .?  ” said  Lukashka. 

“ How  not  see  ! ” solemnly  said  the  old  man  ; 
and  his  face  became  serious  and  stern.  “You 
have  killed  a bravo,”  he  said  almost  sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ I was  sitting  so,  and  looking ; and  all  of  a 
sudden  I wondered  what  was  so  black  on  the 
other  side.  I looked  at  it  once  more,  and  appar- 
ently a man  went  by,  and  jumped  into  the  water. 
There  was  nothing  strange  in  that.  But  a log, 
a good  sound  log,  was  floating  on  the  water,  — 
not  down  with  the  current,  but  going  across. 
Then  I looked,  and  saw  a head  behind  it.  What 
was  there  strange  in  that .?  I moved  a little,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  me  through  the  reeds,  and 
then  cocked  my  gun.  But  the  beast  must  have 
heard  me ; for  he  crawled  up  on  the  sand-bank, 
and  looked  about.  ‘You  lie!’  I thought,  ‘you 
won’t  get  away.’  He  just  crawled  up  and 
looked  at  me.  Something  has  stuck  in.  my 
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throat.  I got  ready  my  gun,  without  moving, 
and  waited  for  him.  He  lay  there,  and  lay 
there  ; and  at  last  began  to  move  again.  When 
he  swam  into  the  moonlight  his  back  was  visible. 
‘To  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,’  I said,' 
and  I looked  out  through  the  smoke,  and  he  was 
struggling.  He  groaned,  or  at  least  it  seemed 
so  to  me.  Then  I thought,  ‘ Please  the  Lord,  I 
have  killed  him.’  When  he  got  down  to  that  sand- 
bank, he  was  quite  visible,  and  tried  to  stand  up  ; 
but  he  had  no  strength.  He  struggled  and  strug- 
gled and  then  lay  still.  I could  see  it  all  quite 
plainly.  He  don’t  move  now ; and  so  he  must 
be  dead.  The  Cossacks  have  gone  back  to  the 
post  so  that  the  rest  of  them  may  not  get  away.” 

“ So  you  shot  him  ?”  said  the  old  man.  “ He 
is  very  far  now;”  and  again  he  sadly  shook  his 
head.  Just  at  that  time  the  Cossacks,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  with  a loud  crackling  of 
the  bushes,  were  heard  along  the  bank.  “ Are 
they  bringing  a boat  ?”  cried  Luka. 

“ Luka,  my  brave  fellow,  bring  him  ashore,” 
cried  one  of  the  Cossacks  along  the  bank.  Lu- 
kashka,  without  waiting  for  the  boat,  began  to 
undress,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  booty. 

“ Wait  a minute  ! Nazarka  is  bringing  a boat,” 
cried  the  corporal. 

■‘You  fool!  Perhaps  he  is  alive.  He  is  only 
pretending.  Take  a dagger  with  you  !”  cried 
another  Cossack. 
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Go  on  and  talk,”  replied  Lukashka,  taking 
off  his  trousers.  He  quickly  undressed  himself, 
crossed  himself,  and,  giving  a sudden  spring, 
jumped  with  a splash  into  the  water,  wet  himself 
all  over,  and  then  reaching  out  with  his  white 
arms,  and  lifting  his  back  high  above  the  water, 
cut  across  the  current,  and  made  for  the  sand- 
bank. The  crowd  of  Cossacks  talked  aloud  with 
different  voices.  Three  horsemen  came  up  a 
roundabout  way.  The  boat  was  seen  beyond  the 
turn.  Lukashka  got  up  on  the  sand-bank,  bent 
over  the  body,  and  turned  it  over  twice.  “ He 
is  quite  dead,”  he  yelled  in  a sharp  voice. 

The  Circassian  was  hit  in  the  head.  He  wore 
blue  drawers,  and  had  his  shirt,  his  coat,  his  gun, 
and  his  dagger  tied  on  his  shoulders.  Over  all 
was  fastened  a large  branch,  which  was  what 
had  deceived  Luka  at  first. 

This  is  the  way  the  carp  was  caught ! ” 
cried  one  of  the  Cossacks,  who  were  now  stand- 
ing in  a circle,  while  the  body,  which  had  just 
been  pulled  out  of  the  boat,  lay  on  the  grassy 
bank.  “ How  yellow  he  is  ! ” said  another. 

“ Where  have  our  fellows  gone  to  look  } They 
are  doubtless  on  the  other  bank.  If  he  had  not 
been  the  first,  he  would  not  have  swum  over  in 
that  way.  Why  did  he  swim  over  alone  } ” said 
a third. 

“ Oh  ! he  must  have  been  a sharp  fellow,  and 
came  out  to  explore  before  the  rest.  He  is  evi- 
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dently  one  of  their  best  bravos/’  said  Lukashka 
mockingly,  wringing  out  his  wet  clothes  on  the 
bank,  and  constantly  shivering.  “His  beard  is 
dyed,  and  cut  under  a little.” 

“ He  put  his  shirt  in  that  bag  on  his  back  : 
he  could  swim  better  without  it,”  said  some  one. 

“ Listen,  Lukashka  ! ” said  the  corporal,  hold- 
ing the  gun  which  had  been  taken  from  the  dead 
man.  “ You  take  the  dagger  and  the  coat ; and 
as  for  the  gun  — come,  I will  give  you  three 
rubles.  See,  it  whistles  well,”  said  he,  blowing 
down  through  the  barrel.  “ I should  like  to 
have  it  for  a remembrance.” 

Lukashka  made  no  answer,  and  this  request 
evidently  vexed  him  much  ; but  he  knew  he 
eould  not  refuse  it. 

“ What  a devil  he  was  ! ” he  said,  frowning, 
and  throwing  the  Circassian’s  coat  on  the 
ground.  “ If  it  had  only  been  a good  coat,  in- 
stead of  rags  ! ” 

“It  will  be  good  to  wear  when  you  go  for 
wood,”  said  another  Cossack. 

“ Mosef,  I am  going  home,”  said  Lukashka, 
evidently  already  forgetting  his  vexation,  but 
wishing  to  use  his  present  to  the  corporal  to  the 
best  advantage. 

“ Well,  go.  Why  not  ? ” 

“ Carry  the  body  to  the  post,”  said  the  coipo- 
ral,  turning  to  the  Cossacks,  and  still  examin- 
ing the  gun.  “Yes;  and  make  a covering  of 
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boughs  over  him.  Perhaps  they  will  come  from, 
the  mountains  to  ransom  him.” 

“ It  is  not  warm  yet,”  said  some  one. 

A jackal  may  come  and  tear  him.  Will  that 
be  nice  ? ” remarked  another  Cossack. 

We  will  put  a guard  over  him,  for  they  will 
certainly  come  to  ransom  him  ; and  it  would  not 
be  well  to  have  him  torn.” 

“ Well,  Lukasha,  do  as  you  please.  But  you 
ought  to  bring  up  a gallon  to  the  boys,”  added 
the  corporal  merrily. 

“That  is  what  you  ought  to  do,”  chimed  in 
the  Cossacks.  “ God  give  you  good  luck  ! You 
killed  an  Abrek  without  having  seen  him.” 

“ Will  some  one  buy  the  dagger  and  the  coat  ?' 
Give  as  much  money  as  you  can.  I will  sell  the 
trousers  too,”  said  Lukashka.  “ They  won’t  fit 
me.  What  a lean  devil  he  was  !” 

One  Cossack  bought  the  coat  for  a ruble 
another  gave  two  gallons  of  wine  for  the  dagger. 

“ Drink,  boys,  I will  send  you  a gallon,”  said 
Lukashka.  “ I will  bring  it  myself  from  the 
station.” 

“ You  might  cut  up  the  trousers  for  kerchiefs 
for  the  girls,”  said  Nazarka. 

The  Cossacks  all  burst  into  a laugh. 

“ You  have  had  laughing  enough,”  said  the 
corporal.  “ Take  away  the  body  ! You  cannot 
bring  a mess  like  this  into  the  hut.” 

“ What  are  you  standing  still  for  ? Bring  it 
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along  here,  boys  ! ” said  Lukashka  in  a tone  of 
command  to  the  Cossacks,  who  were  unwilling 
to  take  hold  of  the  body ; and  the  Cossacks 
obeyed  the  order  as  if  he  were  the  corporal. 
Having  dragged  it  some  steps  on,  the  Cossacks 
laid  down  the  legs,  which,  lifelessly  trembling, 
sank  to  the  earth,  and,  walking  off  a little,  stood 
silent  for  some  time.  Nazarka  went  up  to  the 
body,  and  arranged  the  head  so  as  to  see  the 
bloody  round  hole  over  the  temple  and  the  face. 

Oh,  what  a mark  you  made  ! In  the  very 
brain  ! ” he  said.  “ You  cannot  get  away  now  : 
your  owners  will  always  know  you.” 

No  one  answered  any  thing ; and  again  the 
angel  of  silence  flew  over  the  Cossacks. 

The  sun  had  already  risen,  and  with  its  bro- 
ken rays  lighted  up  the  dewy  ground.  The 
Terek  murmured  not  far  off  in  the  waking  forest : 
pheasants,  too,  met  the  morning,  and  were  crow- 
ing to  each  other  on  all  sides.  The  Cossacks 
stood  silently,  and  without  moving,  around  the 
dead  body,  and  looked  at  it.  The  dark-brown 
body,  clad  in  nothing  but  the  wet,  dark-blue 
cotton  trousers,  tied  tight  with  a girdle  about 
the  fallen  belly,  was  well  built  and  handsome. 
The  muscular  arms  lay  straight  down  along  the 
sides.  The  bluish,  freshly-shaven,  round  head, 
with  the  wound  on  the  temple,  was  turned  up. 
The  smooth,  sun-burned  brow  was  sharply  dis- 
tinct from  the  shaven  places.  The  glassy  eyes 
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were  open,  with  the  pupils  remaining  visible, 
and  looked  up,  it  seemed,  past  every  one.  On 
the  thin  lips,  which  were  stretched  apart  on  the 
edges,  and  contrasted  with  the  red,  half-shaven 
mustaches,  there  seemed  to  remain  a good- 
natured,  shrewd  smile.  The  small,  bony  hands 
лѵеге  covered  with  tawny  hair ; the  fingers  were 
bent  in ; and  the  nails  were  tinged  red.  Lu- 
kashka  had  not  yet  dressed  himself.  He  was 
still  wet,  his  neck  was  redder,  and  his  eyes 
shone  more  than  usual ; his  broad  cheeks  trem- 
bled ; and  from  his  white,  healthy  body  seemed 
to  rise  into  the  morning  air  a visible  vapor. 

“ He,  too,  was  a man,”  he  said,  evidently  half 
in  love  with  the  corpse. 

“ If  you’d  met  him,  he’d  have  given  you  no 
chance,”  said  one  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  angel  of  silence  flew  away.  The  Cos- 
sacks moved  about,  and  began  to  talk  to  one 
another.  Two  went  to  get  branches  to  cover 
the  body : others  went  off  to  the  post.  Lu- 
kashka  and  Nazarka  ran  to  get  ready  to  go  to 
the  station. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  through  the  thick 
forest  which  separated  the  Terek  from  the  sta- 
tion, Lukashka  and  Nazarka  went  home,  almost 
on  a run,  but  talking  without  cessation. 

“ See  that  you  don’t  tell  her  that  I sent  you, 
but  go  see  whether  her  husband  is  at  home,  or 
not,”  said  Lukashka,  in  a sharp  voice. 
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“Yes;  and  I will  go  to  Yamka’s.  Shall  we 
spree  a little?  ” said  the  obedient  Nazarka. 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  spree?”  answered  Lu- 
kashka. 

After  coming  to  the  station,  the  Cossacks  took 
a drink,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep  until  even- 
ing. 
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X. 

Three  days  after  the  events  which  I have 
just  described,  two  companies  of  a Caucasus 
infantry  regiment  came  to  be  quartered  at  the 
station  of  Novomlinsk. 

The  unharnessed  wagon-train  was  already 
standing  on  the  square.  The  cooks  had  dug  a 
ditch,  and  had  brought  from  the  different  yards 
bits  of  wood  (which  were  lying  about),  and  were 
already  boiling  the  soup.  The  sergeants  were 
counting  the  men.  Stakes  were  being  driven, 
to  which  to  tie  the  horses.  The  quartermasters 
were  going  here  and  there  through  the  streets, 
pointing  out  their  quarters  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers. On  this  side  were  green  boxes,  piled  up 
in  a line : on  that  were  the  harness  and  the 
horses.  Here  were  the  kettles  in  which  the  soup 
was  boiling : there  were  the  captain  and  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  Onesim  Michailovitch,  the  sergeant- 
major.  And  all  this  was  at  that  very  station, 
where,  as  they  had  heard,  it  had  been  ordered 
that  the  companies  should  be  quartered.  There- 
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fore  the  companies  were  at  home.  “ Why  were 
they  quartered  there  What  sort  of  people  were 
the  Cossacks  ? Were  they  glad  to  have  them 
quartered  upon  them } Were  they  dissenters, 
or  not  To  answer  such  questions  was  not 
their  business.  Crowds  of  dusty  and  tired  sol- 
diers, noisily  and  disorderly,  like  a swarm  of 
bees,  scattered  themselves  about  the  square,  and 
through  the  streets.  Not  in  the  least  noticing 
the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  Cossacks,  in 
twos  and  threes,  with  merry  conversation,  and 
clattering  with  their  muskets,  they  entered  the 
huts,  hanging  up  their  ammunition,  scattering 
about  their  bags  and  knapsacks,  and  jesting  with 
the  women.  At  the  place  which  all  soldiers 
love, ' — the  soup-kettles,  — there  was  collected  a 
large  group  with  pipes  in  their  teeth.  The  sol- 
diers were  looking,  — now  at  the  smoke,  which 
imperceptibly  rose  into  the  warm  sky,  and  grew 
and  thickened  upon  them,  like  a white  cloud ; 
now  at  the  flame  of  the  soup-fires,  which,  like 
melted  glass,  trembled  in  the  clear  air  ; and  joked 
and  laughed  about  the  Cossacks  with  the  Cos- 
sack women,  because  they  did  not  live  exactly 
as  the  Russians  did.  In  every  yard  there  were 
seen  soldiers ; and  everywhere  was  heard  their 
laughter,  as  well  as  the  sharp,  shrill  cries  of 
the  Cossack  women,  who  were  defending  their 
houses,  and  refusing  to  give  water  and  dishes. 
Boys  and  girls  crept  close  to  their  mothers,  and, 
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to  judge  from  their  frightened  astonishment, 
were  following  after  every  movement  of  the 
armed  people, — people  they  had  never  seen  in 
all  their  lives,  — others  were  running  after  them 
at  a respectful  distance.  Old  Cossacks  came  out 
of  their  huts,  sat  down  on  the  terraces,  and 
darkly  and  silently  looked  at  the  bustle  of  the 
soldiers,  as  though  they  submitted  to  the  vexa- 
tion in  spite  of  themselves,  yet  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  result  of  it  would  be. 

Olenin,  who  had  now  been  already  three 
months  a yunker  of  this  Caucasus  regiment, 
had  had  quarters  given  to  him  in  one  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  station,  — with  the  cornet  Ilia 
Vassilitch,  that  is,  with  old  Mother  Ulitka. 

What  sort  of  a business  will  this  be,  Dimitri 
Andreitch  said  Vanusha  to  Olenin,  who,  in  a 
Circassian  uniform,  was  riding  a Kabarda  pony 
bought  in  Grozni,  and,  after  a five-hours’  march, 
was  gayly  coming  into  the  yard  of  the  quarters 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  him. 

“ Well,  Ivan  Vassilitch } ” he  asked,  patting 
his  horse,  and  amusedly  looking  at  Vanusha, 
covered  with  sweat,  with  disordered  hair,  and 
with  a dejected  face,  who  had  arrived  with  the 
train,  and  was  unpacking  things. 

Olenin  externally  seemed  quite  another  man. 
Instead  of  shaven  cheeks,  he  had  young  whis- 
kers and  a beard.  Instead  of  a yellowish  face 
worn  out  by  late  nights,  a ruddy,  healthy  tan 
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appeared  on  his  cheeks,  on  his  forehead,  and 
behind  his  ears.  Instead  of  a brand-new  black 
evening-coat,  he  wore  a dirty  white  Circassian 
coat,  with  broad  folds ; and  he  carried  a rifle. 
Instead  of  a freshly-starched  linen  collar,  there 
could  be  seen  the  red  neck-piece  of  his  silk 
shirt,  buttoned  around  his  sun-burned  neck. 
He  was  dressed  in  Circassian  style,  but  badly. 
Anybody  would  know  him  for  a Russian,  and  not 
for  a bravo.  All  was  right,  and  yet  all  wrong. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  whole  exterior  was 
radiant  with  health,  gayety,  and  self-content. 

“ It  may  be  laughable  enough  for  you,”  said 
Vanusha;  ‘‘but  just  come  yourself,  and  talk  to 
these  people.  They  won’t  give  you  an  entrance. 
Yes,  and  that  is  not  the  end  of  it,  — you  can 
hardly  get  a word  from  them.”  Vanusha  angri- 
ly threw  his  iron  pail  down  on  the  threshold. 
“They  are  not  Russians,  these  fellows  ! ” 

“But  have  you  asked  the  chief  of  the  sta- 
tion .?” 

“ But  I don’t  know  where  he  lives,”  said 
Vanusha  in  an  insulted  tone. 

“ Who  is  insulting  you  } ” asked  Olenin,  look- 
ing round. 

“ The  devil  take  them  ! Whew  I The  master 
is  not  at  home.  They  say  he  has  gone  to  some 
kriga'  [a  fishing-hole]  ; “and  the  old  woman  is 
such  a devil  that  the  Lord  preserve  us  ! ” an- 
swered Vanusha,  seizing  hold  of  his  hat.  “ How 
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we  are  going  to  live  here,  I don’t  know.  They 
are  worse  than  Tartars,  by  God  ! It  is  all  non- 
sense calling  them  Christians  : why,  even  Tar- 
tars would  be  better.  Gone  to  a kriga,  indeed  ! 
What  sort  of  a thing  do  they  mean  by  kriga  f 
Nobody  knows,”  concluded  Vanusha,  and  turned 
away. 

“ So,  then,  it  is  not  as  it  would  be  in  our  vil- 
lage at  home } ” said  Olenin,  turning  about,  but 
not  getting  down  from  his  horse. 

“Let  me  take  your  horse,”  said  Vanusha, 
evidently  puzzled  by  what  was  for  him  a new 
order  of  things,  but  obedient  to  his  fate. 

“So  a Tartar  is  better.?  О Vanusha!”  re- 
peated Olenin,  getting  down  from  his  horse,  and 
slapping  the  saddle  with  his  hand. 

“Yes:  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  like. 
It  may  be  laughter  for  you,”  said  Vanusha,  in 
an  angry  voice. 

“ But  hold  on  ; don’t  get  angry,  Ivan  Vasi- 
litch  I ” answered  Olenin,  continuing  to  smile. 
“Wait  a minute.  I will  go  to  the  people  of  the 
house  ; I will  arrange  every  thing ; we  will  live 
here  very  comfortably  yet ; only  don’t  get  ex- 
cited.” 

Vanusha  did  not  reply,  but,  winking  his  eyes, 
looked  contemptuously  at  his  master,  and  shook 
his  head.  Vanusha  looked  on  Olenin  only  as  his 
master:  Olenin  looked  on  Vanusha  only  as 
his  servant.  They  would  both  have  been  very 
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much  astonished  if  any  one  had  told  them  they 
were  friends  ; and  yet  they  were  friends,  without 
either  of  them  knowing  it.  Vanusha  had  been 
taken  into  the  house  as  an  eleven-year- old  boy, 
when  Olenin  was  of  the  same  age.  When 
Olenin  got  to  be  fifteen,  he  once  occupied  him- 
self with  educating  Vanusha,  and  taught  him 
how  to  read  French,  of  which  Vanusha  was  very 
proud  ; and  now  Vanusha,  when  he  is  in  a con- 
tented frame  of  mind,  says  a French  word  or 
two  with  a very  stupid  smile. 

Olenin  ran  up  to  the  porch  of  the  cottage, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  Marianka,  in  nothing 
but  a pink  shirt  (just  as  Cossack  girls  are  usually 
dressed  at  home),  jumped  in  a frightened  way 
from  the  door,  and,  crowding  up  against  the 
wall,  covered  the  lower  part  of  her  face  with 
the  broad  sleeve  of  her  Tartar  shirt.  Opening 
the  door  a little  farther,  Olenin  saw  in  the  half- 
light  all  the  tall  and  stately  figure  of  the  young 
girl.  With  the  quick  and  envious  curiosity  of 
youth,  he  involuntarily  noticed  her  strong  and 
girl-like  form  (which  just  showed  itself  through 
the  thin  calico  shirt),  and  her  pretty  black  eyes, 
gazing  at  him  with  childish  horror  and  wild 
inquisitiveness. 

“That  is  she,”  thought  Olenin.  “Yes;  but 
there  are  many  such,”  immediately  came  into 
his  head.  And  he  opened  the  other  door  into 
the  cottage.  Old  Mother  Ulitka,  also  with  noth- 
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ing  on  but  a shirt,  was  bending  over,  with  her 
back  to  him,  and  sweeping  the  floor. 

“ Good-day,  mother ! I have  come  about  the 
quarters,” 

The  Cossack  woman,  without  straightening 
herself,  turned  towards  him  a stern  but  still 
handsome  face. 

“What  have  you  come  about.?  You  want  to 
laugh  at  me .?  Eh .?  I will  make  you  laugh, 
plague  take  you  ! ” she  cried,  looking  askance  at 
the  intruder  from  under  her  frowning  brows. 

Olenin  had  at  first  thought  that  the  brave 
army  of  the  Caucasus  would  be  received  every- 
where with  joy,  and  especially  by  its  Cossack 
comrades  of  the  war ; and  therefore  such  a re- 
ception puzzled  him.  Putting  on  a brave  face, 
however,  he  tried  to  explain  that  he  intended  to 
pay  for  the  rooms ; but  the  old  woman  would 
not  allow  him  to  finish. 

“ What  have  you  come  for .?  We  have  no 
need  of  you,  with  your  wry  mug.  Wait  a little. 
The  master  will  come  home ; and  he  will  show 
you  a place.  I don’t  need  your  filthy  money. 
You  spoil  the  house  with  your  tobacco-smoke, 
and  then  you  want  to  pay  for  it  with  money. 
Have  not  I seen  just  such  rascals.?  May  they 
shoot  you  through  the  heart ! ” she  shrilly  cried, 
pushing  Olenin  out  of  the  door. 

“It  is  evident  that  Vanusha  is  right,”  thought 
Olenin.  “ A Tartar  would  be  better ; ” and,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  scolding  of  Mother  Ulitka, 
he  went  out  of  the  cottage.  As  he  was  going 
out,  Marianka,  still  dressed  in  her  pink  shirt, 
but  already  swathed  up  to  her  very  eyes . with 
a white  shawl,  unexpectedly  darted  past  hin’ 
from  the  porch.  Quickly  pattering  along  on 
the  steps  with  her  bare  feet,  she  ran  down  the 
porch,  stopped,  suddenly  looked  at  the  young 
man  with  laughing  eyes,  and  concealed  herself 
behind  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  firm, 
youthful  walk,  the  wild  look,  the  flashing  eyes 
from  under  the  white  shawl,  and  the  lithe  form 
of  the  beauty,  acted  still  more  strongly  than  be- 
fore on  Olenin.  “ It  must  be  she,”  he  thought ; 
and  thinking  still  less  about  his  quarters,  and 
constantly  looking  at  Marianka,  he  went  back 
to  Vanusha. 

“What  a wild  sort  of  a girl ! ” said  Vanusha, 
still  busying  himself  with  the  baggage-wagon, 
but  in  a little  better  humor.  “ She  is  just  like 
a young  colt  in  the  pasture.  La  femme!''  he 
added  in  a loud  and  triumphant  voice,  and  gig- 
gled. 
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At  evening  the  master  of  the  house  returned 
from  fishing,  and,  learning  that  he  would  be  paid 
for  his  rooms,  appeased  his  wife,  and  satisfied 
the  demands  of  Vanusha. 

In  the  new  quarters  every  thing  soon  got  ar- 
ranged. The  people  of  the  house  went  over  to 
the  winter  cottage,  and  gave  the  summer  one 
to  the  yunker  for  three  rubles  a month.  Olenin 
ate  something,  and  then  took  a nap.  When  he 
woke  up,  just  before  evening,  he  washed  him- 
self, brushed  himself,  dined,  and,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  sat  at  the  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  street.  The  heat  had  abated  somewhat. 
The  oblique  shadow  of  the  cottage,  with  its 
carved  gable,  lay  across  the  opposite  street, 
breaking  on  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house  ; the 
steep  reed  thatch  of  the  house  opposite  shone 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ; the  air  became 
fresher.  In  the  village  every  thing  was  quiet ; 
the  soldiers  had  retired  to  their  quarters,  and 
had  become  still ; the  herds  had  not  yet  been 
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driven  home ; and  the  people  had  not  yet  come 
back  from  their  work. 

The  quarters  of  Olenin  were  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  village.  From  time  to  time,  some- 
where far  beyond  the  Terek,  in  the  place  from 
which  Olenin  had  come,  shots  were  faintly  heard 
in  the  Tchetchna,  or  on  the  Kumik  plain. 
Olenin  felt  very  well  after  his  three-months’^ 
campaign.  On  his  freshly-washed  face  he  felt 
a coolness ; on  his  strong  body,  a feeling  of 
cleanliness  unusual  during  the  campaign  ; and 
in  all  his  rested  members,  quiet  and  strength.  - 
In  his  soul,  too,  every  thing  was  fresh  and  clear. 

He  remembered  the  campaign,  and  the  dangers 
which  he  had  escaped  : he  remembered,  that, 
during  the  time  of  danger,  he  had  conducted 
himself  very  well ; that  he  was  no  worse  than 
others ; and  that  he  had  been  received  into  the 
companionship  of  the  brave  Caucasians.  His  , 
Moscow  recollections  were  already  God  knows 
where.  His  old  life  had  been  wiped  out,  and  a ? 
new  one  begun,  — a wholly  new  life,  in  which  " 
there  were  as  yet  no  mistakes.  .Here,  like  a 
new  man  among  new  people,  he  could  deserve  t 

a new  and  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  felt  i 

the  youthful  feeling  of  causeless  joy  in  living;,  i 
and  looking  out  of  the  window,  first  at  the  boys  ' 
who  were  driving  their  tops  in  the  shadow  of 
the  house,  then  on  his  newly-arranged  quarters, 
he  thought  how  pleasantly  he  was  situated  in  j 
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this  station-life,  which  was  still  new  to  him. 
He  looked  also  at  the  mountains  and  at  the 
sky;  and  in  all  his  recollections  there  was  a 
mingled  and  strong  feeling  of  the  grandeur  of 
nature.  His  life  had  begun,  not  as  he  expected 
it  would  when  he  went  away  from  Moscow, 
but  unexpectedly  well.  Mountains,  mountains, 
mountains,  were  mingled  in  all  that  he  thought 
and  felt. 

“ He  has  kissed  the  pot ! He  has  licked  the 
pitcher ! Uncle  Eroshka  has  kissed  the  pot ! 
suddenly  cried  out  the  Cossack  boys,  who  were 
whipping  their  tops  under  the  window,  turning 
to  the  side-street.  He  has  kissed  the  pot  t 
He  has  drunk  up  his  dagger ! ” they  cried,  crowd- 
ing together,  and  retreating. 

These  cries  were  directed  at  Uncle  Eroshka, 
who,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
lot  of  pheasants  dangling  from  his  belt,  was  re- 
turning from  shooting. 

“ It  is  my  sin  ; it  is  my  sin  ! ” he  said,  boldly 
looking  towards  the  windows  of  the  huts  on 
both  sides  of  the  street.  ‘‘Yes,  I have  drunk 
away  my  dagger : it  is  my  fault,”  he  repeated, 
evidently  angry,  but  pretending  that  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him. 

Olenin  was  astonished  at  the  way  the  boys 
treated,  the  old  sportsman,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  at  the  expressive  face  and  the  strong 
build  of  the  man  whom  they  called  Uncle 
Eroshka. 
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Uncle  ! Cossack  ! ” he  said,  turning  to  him, 
“come  here ! ” 

The  old  man  looked  up  towards  the  window, 
and  stopped. 

“ Good-day,  good  man ! ” said  he,  lifting  his 
cap  from  his  closely-clipped  head. 

“ Good-day,  good  man  ! ” answered  Olenin. 
“What  are  the  boys  calling  out  at  you  for  } ” 

Uncle  Eroshka  came  up  to  the  window. 

“ They  are  teasing  me,  an  old  man.  Well,  it  is 
nothing : I love  them.  Let  them  be  a little 
amused  with  their  old  uncle,”  he  said,  with  those 
firm  and  resonant  intonations  which  are  to  be 
expected  from  old  men  of  high  positions.  “Are 
you  the  army  commander  ? ” 

“No,  I am  a у linker.  Where  did  you  kill 
those  pheasants  ? ” asked  Olenin. 

“ Oh ! I shot  three  hens  in  the  woods,”  an- 
swered the  old  man,  turning  to  the  window  his 
broad  back,  on  which  hung  three  pheasants,  with 
their  heads  twisted  into  his  belt,  and  splashing 
him  with  their  blood.  “ Haven’t  you  seen 
any  ? ” he  asked.  “ If  you  will,  take  a pair  of 
them.  Come  ! ” And  he  reached  two  pheasants 
into  the  window.  “ Why,  are  you  a sportsman 
too  .?  ” he  asked. 

“Yes,  I am  very  fond  of  shooting:  on  the 
campaign  I killed  four.” 

“Four!  That  is  many,”  laughingly  said  the  ' 
old  man.  “ Are  you  a drunkard  too Do 
you  drink  fresh  wine } ” 
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“Why  not  ? I like  to  drink  a little  too.” 

“ Ah  ! I see  you  are  a fine  young  fellow.  We 
shall  be  very  good  friends,”  said  Uncle  Eroshka. 

“ Come  in,”  said  Olenin,  “ and  we  will  drink 
a little  fresh  wine.” 

It  was  evident,  from  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
that  the  yunker  pleased  him ; and  he  immedi- 
ately understood,  that,  at  the  yunker’s,  he  could 
drink  wine  for  nothing ; and  therefore  he  could 
afford  to  give  him  a pair  of  pheasants. 

Some  minutes  afterwards,  the  figure  of  Uncle 
Eroshka  showed  itself  at  the  door  of  the  hut. 
Then  only  did  Olenin  notice  the  immense  size 
and  strength  of  the  man,  notwithstanding  that 
his  dark-red  face,  with  its  perfectly  white,  bushy 
beard,  was  quite  covered  with  old,  deep,  and 
weary-looking  wrinkles.  The  muscles  of  his 
legs,  his  arms,  and  his  shoulders,  were  as  full 
and  firm  as  in  a young  man.  On  his  head,  under 
his  short  hair,  were  visible  deep  scars.  His 
sinewy,  thick  neck  was  covered,  like  that  of  an 
ox,  with  folds  of  flesh.  His  warty  hands  were 
bruised  and  scratched.  He  quickly  and  lightly 
stepped  over  the  threshold,  took  off  his  gun, 
set  it  down  in  the  corner,  and,  with  a quick 
glance,  took  in  and  estimated  the  furniture  and 
effects  in  the  cottage,  and  with  his  legs  wrapped 
up  in  rags,  without  hastening,  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  There  came  into  the  room 
with  him  a strong  but  not  unpleasant  mixed 
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odor  of  fresh  wine,  of  vodka,  of  powder,  and  of 
dried  blood. 

Uncle  Eroshka  bowed,  arranged  his  beard, 
and,  coming  up  to  Olenin,  gave  him  his  thick 
black  hand. 

KosJikildy''  he  said.  That  means,  in  Tartar, 
we  wish  you  health.  Peace  to  you,  as  they  say.” 

KosJikildy ! I know,”  answered  Olenin 
giving  him  his  hand. 

“ Ah  ! you  don’t  know  the  way  of  saying  it,” 
said  Uncle  Eroshka,  nodding  in  disapproval. 
“When  they  say  to  you,  ^ Koshkildy  !'  you  must 
say,  ‘ Allah  razi  bo  sun  Г — ‘ thank  God  ! ’ That 
is  the  way,  my  father,  and  not,  * Koshkildyl  I 
will  teach  you  every  thing.  You  are  just  like 
Ilya  Moseitch,  one  of  your  Russians  : we  were 
great  friends.  He  was  a drunkard  and  a thief 
and  a sportsman,  — and  what  a sportsman  ! — 
and  I taught  him  every  thing.” 

“What  will  you  teach  me.?”  asked  Olenin, 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  old  man. 

“ I will  teach  you  hunting ; I will  teach  you 
how  tb  fish  ; I will  show  you  the  Circassians ; and 
I will  find  you  a pretty  girl  if  you  want.  That 
is  the  kind  of  a man  I am.  I am  a joker  ; ” and 
the  old  man  began  to  laugh.  “ I will  sit  down, 
my  father,  I am  tired.  Karga  f”  he  added 
interrogatively. 

“What  does  karga  mean  .? ” asked  Olenin. 

“ Oh  ! that  means  ‘ good,’  in  Georgian.  I 
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always  say  so : it  is  one  of  my  sayings,  — my 
favorite  word,  karga.  Karga,  when  I say  it, 
means  that  I am  joking.  Well,  my  father,  tell 
them  to  bring  me  some  wine.  Have  you  got  a 
soldier  Yes  } Ivan,”  cried  the  old  man.  “All 
your  fellows  that  are  soldiers  are  always  Ivan. 
Is  yours  Ivan  too  ” 

“Yes,  Ivan. — Vanusha,  get  some  wine  from 
the  mistress,  and  bring  it  here.” 

“ It  is  all  the  same,  — Vanusha,  or  Ivan.  Why, 
among  you  soldiers,  is  everybody  Ivan } ” re- 
peated the  old  man.  “You,  my  good  man,  ask 
for  wine  from  the  cask  already  begun.  They 
have  the  best  in  the  village.  But  see  you  don’t 
pay  more  than  thirty  kopeks  the  quart.  She, 
that  witch,  would  be  glad  to — Our  people 
are  anathema,  and  great  fools,”  continued  Uncle 
Eroshka  in  a confidential  tone,  when  Vanusha 
had  gone  out.  “They  don’t  consider  you  as 
people  at  all : they  think  that  you  are  worse  than 
Tartars  ; you  are  worldly,  and  Russians.  But, 
from  my  view,  even  if  you  are  a soldier,  you  are 
a man  : you  still  have  a soul  in  you.  That  is 
my  way  of  looking  at  things.  Ilya  Moseitch 
was  a soldier ; and  what  a man  of  gold  he  was  ! 
Is  not  that  so,  my  father  } That  is  the  reason 
that  our  people  do  not  love  me.  To  me  it  is  all 
the  same.  I am  a merry  fellow,  I,  Eroshka.  I 
love  everybody.  Eh,  my  father } ” And  the  old 
man  affectionately  patted  the  shoulder  of  Olenin. 
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Vanusha,  meanwhile,  who  had  succeeded  in 
arranging  all  his  belongings,  in  getting  shaved 
at  the  barber’s,  and  in  letting  down  his  trousers 
outside  of  his  boots,  as  a sign  that  the  company 
was  now  in  commodious  quarters,  was  in  the 
very  best  humor.  He  attentively,  but  in  a way 
malevolently,  looked  at  Eroshka,  as  at  a wild 
beast  that  he  had  never  seen  before,  shook  his 
head  at  the  muddied  floor,  and,  taking  two 
empty  bottles  from  under  the  bench,  went  to  the 
people  of  the  house. 

“ Good-evening,  good  people ! ” he  said,  having 
decided  to  be  especially  agreeable.  “The  mas- 
ter has  ordered  me  to  buy  some  tchikhir  wine. 
Pour  it  out  for  me,  good  people.” 

The  old  woman  made  no  answer.  The  girl, 
who  stood  before  a small  Tartar  mirror,  was 
arranging  a kerchief  on  her  head  : she  turned 
towards  Vanusha. 

“ I will  pay  money,  respected  people,”  said  Va- 
nusha, shaking  the  copper-pieces  in  his  pocket. 
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Y ou  be  good,  and  we  will  be  good  : that  is  the 
best  way  to  do.” 

How  much  } ” abruptly  asked  the  old  woman. 

“A  gallon.” 

“ Pour  it  out  for  him,”  said  Mother  Ulitka, 
turning  to  her  daughter.  ‘‘Draw  it  from  the 
cask  that  is  begun,  my  dear.” 

The  girl  took  the  keys,  and  quickly  went  out 
of  the  cottage,  together  with  Vanusha. 

“Tell  me,  please,  what  sort  of  a woman  is 
that  ? ” asked  Olenin,  pointing  to  Marianka,  who 
was  then  passing  by  the  window. 

The  old  man  winked,  and  nudged  Olenin  with 
his  elbow. 

“ Stop ! ” he  said,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. “ Hem,  hem  ! ” he  coughed,  and  called, 
“ Marianka,  О sister  Marianka ! Love  me,  my 
little  soul ! — I am  a jester,”  he  added  in  a whis- 
per, turning  to  Olenin. 

The  girl,  without  turning  her  head,  but  giv- 
ing a strong  and  decided  gesture  of  dissent, 
went  past  the  window  with  that  masculine  gait 
which  Cossack  girls  have.  But  she  slowly 
turned  on  the  old  man  her  dark,  shaded  eyes. 

“Love  me,  and  you  will  be  happy,”  cried 
Eroshka,  and,  winking,  looked  at  Olenin  in  a 
questioning  way. 

“ I am  a young  fellow  still : I am  a jester,” 
he  added.  “ She  is  a queen  of  a girl,  is  she 
not?” 
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“ A beauty!  ” said  Olenin.  “ Call  her  here.” 

“Come,  now.  Now,  now,”  said  the  old  man. 
“ They  are  wanting  her  for  Lukas hka.  Lukashka 
is  a brave  young  fellow,  a jigit.  The  other  day 
he  killed  an  Abrek.  I will  find  you  so^nething 
better.  I will  get  you  one  that  will  be  all  in 
silk,  and  will  walk  in  silver.  When  I have  said 
it  once,  I will  do  it.  I will  find  you  a beauty.” 

“ You  are  an  old  man,  and  what  do  you  say  V 
replied  Olenin.  “ That  is  a sin.” 

“ Sin,  where  is  the  sin } ” answered  the  old  man 
decisively.  “ Is  it  a sin  to  look  at  a pretty  girl } 
Is  it  a sin  to  go  about  with  her  } Or  is  it  a sin 
to  love  her  } Do  you  Russians  think  that } No, 
my  little  father : that  is  not  a sin,  but  salvation. 
God  made  you ; God  made  the  girl  too ; every 
thing  he  made,  my  father  : so  it  is  not  a sin  to 
at  a pretty  girl.  That  is^  my  way  of  looking 
at  things,  my  good  man.” 

Going  through  the  court,  and  into  the  dark 
cellar  filled  with  casks,  Marianka  went  up  to  a 
cask,  and  put  a dipper  in  it.  Vanusha,  standing 
at  the  door,  smiled,  as  he  looked  at  her.  It 
seemed  to  him  awfully  funny  that  she  had  on 
nothing  but  a shirt,  which  was  drawn  tight 
behind  and  loose  in  front  when  she  bent  over, 
and  still  funnier  that  she  had  half-rubles  strung 
round  her  neck.  He  thought  that  was  not 
Russian,  and  that  at  home,  among  the  serfs, 
everybody  would  laugh  if  they  saw  such  a girl 
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as  that.  **  La  fill  com  c' est  ires  beu  for  her  dif- 
ferent ways,”  he  thought.  *‘I  will  tell  my 
master  about  her.” 

“ What  are  you  standing  still  for,  you 
fool.?”  suddenly  cried  the  girl.  ^^Give  me  the 
pitcher ! ” 

Having  filled  the  pitcher  with  the  cold  red 
wine,  Marianka  gave  it  to  Vanusha.  Give  the 
money  to  mother,”  she  said,  pushing  back  Va- 
nusha’s  hand,  with  the  money  in  it. 

Vanusha  burst  out  into  a laugh.  ‘‘Why 
are  you  so  angry,  my  dear.?”  he  said  good- 
humoredly,  standing  there  while  the  girl  cov- 
ered the  cask. 

She  began  to  laugh.  “ Are  you  good  .?  ” 

“My  master  and  I are  very  good,”  affirma- 
tively replied  Vanusha.  “ We  are  such  people, 
that,  wherever  we  have  lived,  the  people  are 
always  contented  with  us.  Because  he  is  a 
nobleman.” 

The  girl  stopped  as  she  listened. 

“And  is  he  married, — your  master.?”  she 
asked. 

“No:  my  master  is  too  young  to  marry,  be- 
cause noble  people  never  marry  when  they  are 
young,”  said  Vanusha,  in  a didactic  tone. 

“ Fool ! he  ate  himself  as  big  as  a buffalo, 
and  he  is  too  young  to  marry ! Is  he  the  com- 
mander of  all  of  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“ My  master  is  a yunker,  which  means  that 
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he  is  not  yet  an  officer.  But  personally  he  is 
much  greater  than  a general,  more  noble,  be- 
cause not  only  our  colonel,  but  even  the  Tsar, 
knows  him,”  proudly  explained  Vanusha.  “We 
are  not  such  people  as  the  rest  of  the  soldiers. 
Our  father  is  a senator : he  has  for  himself 
more  than  a thousand  serfs ; and  they  send  us 
money  by  thousands  at  a time.  That  is  the 
reason  everybody  always  loves  us.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  a captain  without  any  money  at 
all ; and  what  is  the  use } ” 

“ Come,  I am  going  to  shut  up,”  interrupted 
the  girl. 

Vanusha  brought  the  wine,  and  explained  to 
Olenin  that  la  fill  c est  tre  juli^  and  immediately 
went  out  with  a stupid  laugh. 
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XIII. 

Meanwhile  they  were  beating  the  retreat 
on  the  great  square.  People  were  coming  back 
from  work.  The  cattle  were  crowding  into  the 
gates,  in  a great  cloud  of  dust.  The  girls  and 
the  women  were  bustling  along  the  streets  and 
in  the  yards,  collecting  their  cattle.  The  sun 
had  set  behind  the  distant  snowy  range.  A 
shadow  stretched  along  the  earth  and  sky. 
Over  the  dark  orchards  the  stars  came  out  one 
by  one,  almost  unnoticed ; and  the  sounds  of  the 
village  gradually  died  out.  When  they  had 
collected  the  cattle,  the  Cossack  girls  went  out 
to  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and,  crunching 
seeds,  sat  down  on  the  terraces.  Marianka, 
who  had  milked  two  cows  and  a buffalo,  came 
up  to  one  of  these  groups. 

The  group  consisted  of  several  women  and 
girls,  and  one  old  Cossack. 

Talk  turned  on  the  Abrek  who  had  been 
killed.  The  Cossack  told  the  story ; and  the 
women  asked  him  questions. 
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“ He  will  have,  I suppose,  a big  reward,’'  said 
a Cossack  woman. 

“ Why,  of  course.  They  say  they  are  going 
to  send  him  a cross.” 

“ Mosef  even  then  wanted  to  insult  him.  He 
took  away  his  gun ; but  the  authorities  in  Kiz- 
liar  have  found  it  out.” 

“ What  a mean  fellow,  that  Mosef  ! ” 

“They  say  that  Lukashka  is  come,”  said  one 
girl. 

“He  is  at  Yamka’s”  [Yamka  was  an  old 
Cossack  woman,  who  kept  a drinking-house], 
“drinking  with  Nazarka.  They  say  they  have 
drunk  two  gallons.” 

“ Oh,  that  Urvans  luck ! ” said  some  one. 
“He  is  really  an  Urvan.  Well,  he  is  a nice 
young  fellow.  His  father  was  just  like  him,  — 
Father  Kiriak : he  was  father  to  everybody. 
When  they  killed  him,  all  the  village  went  to 
his  funeral.  See,  there  they  come ! ” said  the 
woman  who  was  talking,  pointing  to  the  two 
Cossacks  coming  along  the  street  towards  them. 
“ Ergushof  somehow  has  joined  them.  What  a 
drunkard  he  is  ! ” 

Lukashka,  with  Nazarka  and  Ergushof,  after 
having  drunk  half  a gallon,  came  up  to  the  girls. 
All  three  of  them,  especially  the  old  Cossack, 
were  redder  than  usual.  Ergushof  staggered, 
and,  laughing  loudly,  punched  Nazarka  in  the 
side. 
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“Why  don’t  you  sing  us  a song?”  he  cried 
to  the  girls.  “ I tell  you,  sing  us  something 
when  we  are  on  a spree.” 

“ Have  you  passed  the  day  well  ? Have  you 
passed  the  day  well  ? ” were  heard  congratula- 
tions. 

“ Sing  ? How  ? Is  it  a festival  ? ” said  an  old 
woman.  “You  have  got  swelled  up  with  drink. 
Sing  something  yourself.” 

Ergushof  laughed,  and  punched  Nazarka : 
“You  play,  and  I will  play  too.  I am  good  at 
it,  I tell  you.” 

“ Why  have  the  pretty  girls  all  gone  to  sleep  ? ” 
said  Nazarka.  “We  have  come  back  from  the 
post  to  drink  good  luck.  We  have  been  drink- 
ing good  luck  to  Lukashka.” 

Lukashka,  coming  up  to  the  group,  slowly 
pushed  back  his  cap,  and  stood  before  the  girls. 
His  broad  cheeks  and  neck  were  all  red.  He 
stood,  and  spoke  quietly  and  moderately ; but 
under  his  moderation,  and  the  quietness  of  his 
movements,  there  was  more  life  and  force  than 
in  the  talkativeness  and  bustle  of  Nazarka.  He 
reminded  one  of  a colt,  which,  after  throwing  up 
its  tail  and  snorting,  suddenly  stands  still,  as  if 
chained  and  fettered.  Lukashka  stood  in  this 
quiet  way  before  the  girls.  His  eyes  laughed  : 
he  spoke  little,  looking  first  at  his  drunken  com- 
panions, and  then  at  the  girls.  When  Marianka 
came  up  to  the  corner,  with  an  even,  deliberate 
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movement  he  lifted  his  cap,  stood  on  one  side, 
and  then  again  stood  in  front  of  her,  lightly 
putting  out  one  leg,  putting  his  thumbs  in  his 
belt,  and  playing  with  his  dagger.  Marianka,  in 
answer  to  his  salute,  slowly  bowed  her  head, 
then  sat  down  on  the  terrace,  and  took  some 
sunflower-seeds  out  of  her  bosom. 

Lukashka,  without  dropping  his  eyes,  looked 
at  Marianka,  and,  crunching  seeds,  spat  the 
skins  out.  All  had  become  quiet  as  Marianka 
came  up. 

“Well,  have  you  come  for  long  ^ ” said  one  of 
the  women,  breaking  the  silence. 

“Till  morning  only,”  deliberately  answered 
Lukashka. 

“ Well,  God  give  you  good  return  ! ” answered 
the  Cossack.  “ I am  very  glad,  as  I was  saying 
just  now.” 

“And  I say  so  too,”  said  the  drunken  Ergu- 
shof,  laughing.  “We  have  got  guests,  have 
we  ” he  added,  pointing  to  a soldier  who  went 
by.  “ Soldiers’  whiskey  is  good  : I love  it ! ” 

“ They  have  sent  three  of  the  devils  to  us,” 
said  one  of  the  women.  “ Father  went  to  the 
commander ; but  they  say  they  could  not  help 
it.” 

“ Ah,  ah  ! So  you  have  got  some  trouble ! ” 
said  Ergushof. 

“ So  they  have  smoked  you  up  with  tobacco, 
have  they } ” asked  another  woman.  “ Let  them 
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smoke  in  the  yard  as  much  9.S  they  please ; but 
we  won’t  let  them  into  the  house.  Even  if  the 
commander  came,  I would  not  let  him  in.  They 
steal  every  thing  too.  Why  don’t  the  station- 
master  take  all  these  devils  himself } I would 
like  to  know.” 

So  you  don’t  like  it ” again  said  Ergushof. 

‘^And  they  say,  too,  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  girls  to  get  beds  ready  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  to  give  them  wine  and  honey  to 
drink,”  said  Nazarka,  sticking  out  one  leg,  like 
Lukashka,  and  also  pushing  back  his  cap  to  the 
nape  of  his  neck. 

Ergushof  burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and,  seizing 
the  girl  he  sat  next  to,  hugged  her. 

“Yes,  it  is  all  true.” 

“ Enough  of  that ! ” squealed  the  girl.  “ I will 
tell  my  mother  ! ” 

“Tell  her!”  he  cried.  “And  Nazarka  tells 
the  truth.  There  was  a circular  : he  knows  how 
to  read,  you  see.  It  is  true,  I tell  you.”  And 
he  proceeded  to  hug  the  next  girl  in  order 

“ Will  you  stop,  rascal } ” laughingly  said  the 
rosy,  round-faced  Ustenka,  pushing  him  away. 

Ergushof  moved  to  one  side,  and  almost  fell 
down. 

“ They  say  that  girls  have  not  any  strength. 
She  has  almost  killed  me.” 

“ Now  stop  ; go  back  to  the  post  with  you  1 ” 
said  Ustenka,  and,  turning  away  from  him,  again 
burst  into  a laugh. 
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“ So  you  slept,  and  did  not  see  the  Abrek.  If 
he  had  only  killed  you,  it  would  have  been  much 
better.” 

“ She  scolded  you  well,”  laughed  Nazarka. 

“ I will  scold  you  in  the  same  way,”  she  said. 

“ She  has  no  sorrow.  ...  It  does  not  matter 
to  her  . . . scolded  me ! О Nazarka  ! ” said 
Ergushof. 

Lukashka  all  the  time  was  silently  looking  at 
Marianka ; and  his  gaze  evidently  disturbed  the 
girl. 

“ Well,  Marianka,  I hear  they  have  quartered 
the  commander  at  your  house,”  said  he,  moving 
towards  her. 

Marianka,  as  always,  did  not  answer  at  once, 
but  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  the  Cossack. 

Lukashka’s  eyes  laughed,  as  though  some- 
thing especial,  independent  of  the  conversation, 
was  going  on  at  this  time  between  him  and  the 
girl. 

“Yes,  they  are  very  well  off,  because  they 
have  two  cottages,”  interrupted  the  old  woman 
behind  Marianka,  “ They  also  quartered  one  of 
their  commanders  on  Thomushka.  They  say 
they  have  filled  up  the  court-yard  full  of  goods  ; 
so  that  he  has  not  any  place  at  all  to  go  to.  It 
is  an  unheard  of  thing  that  they  should  send  a 
whole  horde  of  them  to  the  village ! But  what 
can  you  do  .?  ” she  said.  “ And  what  a row  they 
will  kick  up  here  ! ” 
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“ They  say  they  are  going  to  build  a bridge 
over  the  Terek,”  said  one  girl. 

heard,”  said  Nazarka,  coming  up  to  Us- 
tenka,  “ that  they  are  going  to  dig  a ditch,  and 
bury  all  the  girls  in  it,  because  they  won’t  love 
the  young  fellows  ; ” and  he  again  made  the  bow 
he  was  so  fond  of,  after  which  all  laughed,  while 
Ergushof  immediately  began  to  embrace  the  old 
Cossack  woman,  leaving  out  Marianka,  who  fol- 
lowed in  order. 

'*Why  don’t  you  kiss  Marianka.^  Go  all  in 
order,”  said  Nazarka. 

No,  no-o  : my  old  woman  is  sweeter,”  cried 
Ergushof,  kissing  the  old  woman,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  push  him  off. 

“You  are  choking  me,”  she  cried,  laughing. 

A measured  tread  of  feet  at  the  end  of  the 
street  interrupted  the  laughter.  Three  soldiers 
in  overcoats,  with  rifles  over  their  shoulders, 
were  going  to  change  guard  over  the  regimental 
chest.  The  corporal,  an  old  cavalry-man,  looking 
angrily  at  the  Cossacks,  brought  the  soldiers 
along  close,  so  as  to  make  Lukashka  and  Nazar- 
ka move  out  of  the  way.  Nazarka  drew  to  one 
side ; but  Lukashka,  only  frowning,  turned  his 
head  and  his  broad  back,  and  did  not  stir. 

“ People  are  standing  here  ; go  round,”  said  at 
last  the  corporal,  nodding  obliquely  and  con- 
temptously  to  the  soldiers. 

The  soldiers  silently  went  by,  marching  with 
measured  steps  along  the  dusty  road. 
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Marianka  burst  into  a laugh,  and,  after  her,  all 
the  other  girls. 

“These  are  elegant  fellows!”  said  Nazarka. 
“ Regular  long-skirted  choir-singers.”  And  he 
marched  along  the  road  in  odd  imitation  of 
them. 

All  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

Lukashka  slowly  walked  up  to  Marianka. 

“ So  the  commander  is  quartered  on  you } ” 
he  asked. 

Marianka  thought  a moment. 

“They  let  him  go  into  the  new  cottage,”  she 
said. 

“What. is  he,  — old,  or  young.?”  asked  Lu- 
kashka, sitting  down  by  her  side. 

“Do  you  suppose  I asked,”  answered  the  girl. 
“ I went  for  wine  for  him  ; saw  him  and  Uncle 
Eroshka  sitting  at  the  window,  — a red-haired 
sort  of  fellow.  He  brought  a whole  cartload 
of  baggage  with  him.” 

And  she  lowered  her  eyes. 

“ How  glad  I am  that  I got  permission  to  come 
back  from  the  outpost ! ” said  Lukashka,  mov- 
ing nearer  on  the  earth  terrace  to  the  girl,  and 
always  looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 

“Well,  do  you  come  for  long.?”  asked  Mari- 
anka, slightly  smiling. 

“Till  morning.  Give  me  some  seeds,”  he 
added,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

Marianka  then  gave  a pleasant  smile,  and 
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opened  the  bosom  of  her  shirt.  “ Do  not  take 
them  all,”  she  said. 

Really,  I was  very  lonesome  without  you ; 
by  God  I was  ! ” said  Lukashka  slowly  and  in  a 
quiet  tone,  as  he  took  the  seeds  from  the  bosom 
of  the  girl,  and  moved  still  nearer  to  her,  and 
began  to  say  something  to  her  in  a whisper,  with 
laughing  eyes. 

“ I sha’n’t  come  : I have  said  so,”  suddenly 
said  Marianka  aloud,  moving  off  a little  from 
him. 

“ Really,  what  was  I going  to  say  to  you  ? 
Come,  come,  Mashinka.” 

Marianka  shook  her  head  in  dissent,  but 
smiled. 

“ Sister  Marianka  ! О sister ! mother  wants 
you.  Supper  is  ready ! ” cried,  running  up  to 
the  Cossack  girls,  the  younger  sister  of  Mari- 
anka. 

am  coming  immediately,”  answered  the 
girl.  ''You  go  on;  go  on  alone.  I will  come 
very  soon.” 

Lukashka  rose,  and  lifted  his  cap. 

" It  is  evident  I ought  to  go  home  : I have 
better  business  there,”  he  said,  pretending  to 
be  indifferent^  but  scarcely  containing  a smile, 
and  was  soon  hid  behind  the  corner  of  the 
houses. 

Meanwhile,  night  had  already  settled  on  the 
village.  The  bright  stars  spangled  the  dark 
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sky.  The  streets  were  dark  and  empty.  Na- 
zarka  remained  with  the  Cossack  girls  on  the 
terrace ; and  their  laughter  could  be  heard  a 
long  distance ; but  Lukashka,  going  off  with 
quiet  step  from  the  girls,  like  a cat,  suddenly 
began  to  run  noiselessly,  — holding  his  dagger, 
which  rattled  with  his  movements,  — not  home- 
wards, but  toward  the  house  of  the  cornet. 

After  he  had  run  two  streets,  and  had  turned 
the  corner,  he  arranged  his  coat,  and  sat  down 
on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  the  fence.  The 
cornet’s  daughter  is  a fine  girl,”  he  thought 
about  Marianka.  “ She  does  not  jest,  devil  take 
it ! Only  give  me  time.” 

The  steps  of  a woman  coming  near  aroused 
him.  He  began  to  listen,  and  laughed  to  him- 
self. Marianka,  with  head  bent  in  front  of  her, 
came  with  even  steps  straight  towards  him,  tap- 
ping the  bars  of  the  fence  with  her  switch. 
Lukashka  rose.  Marianka  trembled,  and  stood 
still. 

Oh,  you  cursed  devil,  you  frightened  me  so  ! 
You  did  not  go  home,”  she  said,  and  laughed 
aloud. 

Lukashka  embraced  the  girl  with  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  hand  took  her  by  the  face. 

Something  I wanted  to  say  to  you,  by  God  I 
did  ! ” His  voice  trembled  and  broke. 

“ What  kind  of  talk  have  you  found  at  night } ” 
asked  Marianka.  “ Mother  is  waiting  for  me. 
You  go  to  your  love  ! ” 
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And,  freeing  herself  from  his  hands,  she  ran 
away  a few  steps  ; but,  when  she  came  to  the 
gate  of  her  yard,  she  stopped  still,  and  turned 
towards  Lukashka,  who  was  running  by  her  side, 
and  kept  trying  to  persuade  her  to  wait  a little. 

“ Now,  what  do  you  want  to  tell  me,  you 
night-prowler  } ” and  she  again  began  to  laugh. 

Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Marianka.  What  if  I 
do  have  some  one  in  love  with  me,  devil  take 
her  ! Only  say  the  word,  and  I will  love  you, 
do  any  thing  you  want.  Here  they  are,”  and 
he  rattled  the  money  in  his  pocket.  “ Now  we 
will  live  a little.  Other  people  enjoy  them- 
selves ; and  I — I do  not  get  any  comfort  out  of 
you  at  all,  Marianka.” 

The  girl  answered  nothing,  but  stood  in  front 
of  him,  and,  with  quick  movement  of  her  fingers,» 
broke  her  switch  into  little  pieces. 

Lukashka  suddenly  clenched  his  fists,  and  set 
his  teeth. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  wait,  wait,  wait!  As  if  I did 
not  love  you  I Do  with  me  what  you  please,” 
said  he  suddenly,  frowning  angrily,  and  seized 
her  with  both  hands. 

Marianka  did  not  change  the  quiet  expression 
of  her  face. 

“ Do  not  be  so  bold,  Lukashka  ; and  listen  to 
me,”  she  answered,  not  pulling  away  her  hands, 
but  pushing  the  Cossack  farther  from  her. 
“ You  know  I am  a girl : so  listen  to  me.  It  is 
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not  for  me  to  consent;  my  will  is  not  free. 
But  since  you  love  me,  here  is  what  I will  tell 
you.  You  let  go  of  my  hands  : I will  tell  you 
without  that.  I will  get  married  ; but  do  not 
expect  any  follies  from  me,”  said  Marianka,  not 
turning  away  her  face. 

“ So  you  will  get  married  } Married  ! — that 
is  not  in  my  power.  You  fall  in  love  yourself, 
Marianka,”  said  Lukashka  suddenly,  and  from 
being  dark  and  angry  becoming  again  mild, 
obedient,  and  tender,  and  smiling,  and  looking 
closely  into  her  eyes. 

Marianka  drew  near  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
kiss  on  the  lips. 

Oh,  my  dear  fellow  ! ” she  whispered,  press- 
ing him  to  herself  ; then,  suddenly  tearing  her- 
self away,  she  ran  off,  and,  without  turning  back, 
entered  the  gate  of  her  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  Lukashka  to 
wait  a minute  more  to  hear  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  her,  Marianka  did  not  stop. 

“ Go  away  ! They  will  see  us  ! ” she  said. 

There  is  that  devil  of  a lodger  of  ours,  walking 
about  the  yard.” 

“ О cornet’s  daughter  ! ” thought  Lukashka 
to  himself.  “ So  you  are  going  to  get  married  ! 
You  get  married  if  you  like  ; but  love  me.” 

He  found  Nazar ka  at  Yamka’s,  and,  after 
drinking  a while  with  him,  went  to  Duniashka’s, 
notwithstanding  her  infidelity. 
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XIV. 

Olenin  was  in  reality  walking  about  the  yard 
when  Marianka  came  in  the  gate,  and  heard  her 
say,  “ That  devil  of  a lodger  is  walking  about.” 
That  whole  evening  he  had  passed  with  Uncle 
Eroshka  on  the  porch  of  his  new  quarters.  He 
had  ordered  a table  to  be  brought  out,  the  tea- 
urn,  wine,  and  a lighted  candle ; and  over  a glass 
of  tea  and  a cigar  listened  to  the  stories  of  the 
old  man,  who  sat  at  his  feet  on  the  steps. 
Although  the  air  was  still,  the  candle  flickered, 
and  the  flame  blew  about  to  different  sides  ; now 
lighting  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  now  the  table 
and  the  tea-service,  and  now  the  white,  shaven 
head  of  the  old  man.  The  night  moths  flew 
about,  and,  scattering  the  dust  from  their  wings, 
now  beat  themselves  against  the  table  and  the 
glasses,  now  flew  into  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
and  now  disappeared  in  the  dark  air  outside  of  the 
circle  of  light.  Olenin  ’and  Eroshka  together 
drank  up  five  bottles  of  new  wine.  Every  time 
that  Eroshka  filled  up  the  glass,  he  held  it  up  to 
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Olenin,  drank  his  health,  and  talked  without  in- 
termission. He  told  of  the  old  life  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, — of  his  father,  the  broad  one,  who  alone 
had  carried  on  his  back  a boar  weighing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  had  drunk  at  one 
sitting  two  gallons  of  wine.  He  told  of  his  own 
former  life,  and  of  his  friend  Girtchik,  with 
whom,  during  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  he  had 
swam  over  horses  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Terek.  He  told  of  hunting,  and  how,  in  one 
morning,  he  had  killed  two  stags.  He  told  of 
his  love,  who  sometimes  at  night  used  to  run 
out  to  the  outpost  to  meet  him.  And  all  this 
he  told  so  eloquently  and  so  picturesquely,  that 
Olenin  did  not  notice  how  quickly  time  passed. 

“So,  my  father,”  he  said,  “if  you  had  only 
found  me  in  my  golden  time,  I would  have 
shown  you  every  thing.  But  now  Eroshka  has 
licked  the  pot.  Then  Eroshka  was  the  pride  of 
the  regiment.  Who  had  the  best  horses  ? Who 
had  the  finest  sabre  ? Who  was  always  asked 
to  the  drinking  bouts  ? Who  was  the  best  man 
to  go  on  a lark  with  ? Who  was  sent  to  the 
mountains  to  kill  Ahmed  Kahn  ? It  was  always 
Eroshka.  Whom  did  the  girls  love?  It  was  always 
Eroshka.  Because  I was  a real  I drank 

hard ; I could  steal  the  horses  from  the  herds 
in  the  mountains;  I could  sing  songs;  I was 
good  for  every  thing.  Now  we  do  not  have  such 
Cossacks  as  I was.  It  is  a pity  to  look  at  them. 
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They  are  only  so  high  ; ” and  Eroshka  put  his 
hand  about  a yard  from  the  ground.  ‘'They 
wear  stupid  boots  : there  is  no  amusement  in 
looking  at  them.  When  they  are  drunk,  they  all 
swell  up : yes,  and  they  don’t  drink  like  men, 
they  drink  like  beasts.  And  what  was  I I 
was  Eroshka  the  clever.  They  knew  me,  not 
only  in  the  villages,  but  in  the  mountains.  Cir- 
cassian princes,  who  were  friends  of  mine,  used 
to  come  and  see  me.  I was  friends  with  all  of 
them.  With  the  Tartar  I was  a Tartar ; with 
the  Armenian,  an  Armenian ; with  a soldier,  a 
soldier ; with  an  officer,  an  officer.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  me,  so  long  as  I had  something  to 
drink.  I used  to  say  to  myself,  ‘You  must  get 
clear  of  this  circle  of  superstition,  that  you  must 
not  drink  with  a soldier,  or  eat  with  a Tartar.’  ” 

“ But  who  says  that  ? ” asked  Olenin. 

“Why,  our  commanders.  Listen  to  the  Tar- 
tar Mullah  or  Cadi.  He  will  tell  you,  ‘You  in- 
fidel Giaours,  why  do  you  eat  pork } ’ That 
is,  everybody  keeps  his  own  customs.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  all  alike.  God  made  every  thing 
for  man’s  pleasure.  There  is  no  sin  in  any 
thing.  Take,  for  example,  an  animal.  He  lives 
in  the  Tartar  reeds  as  well  as  in  ours.  Wher- 
ever he  goes,  there  he  is  at  home.  What  God 
gives  him,  that  he  eats.  And  yet  our  people 
say,  that,  for  things  like  this,  we  will  lick  red 
hot  pots;  and  I say  that  it  is  all  stupid  non- 
sense,” he  added,  becoming  silent. 
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“ What  is  stupid  nonsense  ? ” asked  Olenin. 

“ Why,  what  our  commanders  tell  us.  I had 
in  Tchervlen  a Cossack  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a brave  fellow,  just 
like  me.  They  killed  him  in  the  Tchetchna. 
He  used  to  say  that  all  these  things  our  com- 
manders made  up  out  of  their  own  heads.  You 
die,  he  said,  and  the  grass  grows  on  your  grave, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.”  The  old  man 
laughed.  He  was  a desperate  fellow  ! ” 

“ But  how  old  are  you  } ” asked  Olenin. 

“ God  knows  ! Seventy,  about.  When  we  had 
an  empress,  I was  already  no  little  fellow.  You 
can  count  how  much  that  would  be.  Would  it 
be  seventy  years  } ” 

“Yes,  fully.  And  still  you  are  strong  and 
hearty.” 

“ Why,  thank  God ! I am  well ; I am  per- 
fectly well : only  a witch  ruined  me  a little.” 

“ How .?  ” 

“Why,  ruined  me,  spoiled  me.” 

“So,  when  you  die,  the  grass  will  grow,” 
repeated  Olenin. 

Eroshka  evidently  did  not  wish  clearly  to 
express  his  idea.  He  kept  silent  for  a little. 

“And  what  do  you  think.?  Drink,”  he  cried 
smiling,  and  offering  some  wine. 
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“ And  so  — What  was  I talking  about  ? ” 
he  continued,  trying  to  remember.  ‘‘Yes,  this 
is  the  kind  of  man  I am.  I am  a hunter ; and 
there  is  not  another  hunter  in  the  regiment  like 
me.  I can  find  and  show  you  every  kind  of 
animal,  and  every  kind  of  bird,  — what  they  are 
and  where  they  are.  I know  all  about  them. 
And  I have  got  dogs,  and  two  guns,  and  nets, 
and  a mare,  and  a falcon  ; got  every  thing, 
thank  God ! You,  perhaps,  may  be  a real  hunt- 
er, but  do  not  boast  of  it.  I will  show  you 
every  thing.  What  kind  of  a man  am  I I 
will  find  the  scent  for  you.  I know  the  beast ; 
and  I know  where  he  lies  down,  and  where  he 
goes  to  drink  or  lie  down.  I will  make  a hunt- 
ing hut,  and  I will  sit  there  all  night,  and  will 
keep  watch  for  you.  What  is  the  use  of  sitting 
at  home } One  only  gets  warm,  and  gets  drunk. 
And  then  the  women  come  and  make  a row ; 
and  the  boys  cry  at  you ; and  one  gets  angry. 
While  there,  at  dawn  you  go  out,  and  you  choose 
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a place,  and  you  smooth  down  the  reeds,  and 
you  sit  there  and  watch  there  like  a brave  young 
fellow,  and  wait  for  them.  In  any  case  you 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  woods.  Do  you 
look  up  at  the  sky } The  stars  come  out ; you 
look  at  them  ; you  look  a long  time.  You  look 
around The  wood  crackles,  and  you  wait  for  a 
little  noise ; and  a boar  comes  out  to  cover  him- 
self with  mud.  You  hear  how  the  young  eagles 
cry,  and  how  the  cocks  or  the  geese  at  the  vil- 
lage answer  them,  — geese  only  until  midnight, 
of  course.  All  that  I know.  And  somewhere, 
away  off  in  the  distance,  you  hear  the  sound  of 
a gun,  and  thoughts  come.  You  think,  ‘Who 
fired  then  } A Cossack,  just  like  me,  has  watched 
for  an  animal,  and  perhaps  he  has  killed  it,  or 
perhaps  he  has  only  wounded  it ; and  the  ani- 
mal goes  angrily  into  the  weeds  to  wash  off  the 
blood,  all  to  no  purpose.  But  I don’t  like  that ! 
I don’t  like  that ! What  is  the  use  of  hurting 
an  animal.?  Fool!’  Perhaps  you  think,  ‘A 
Circassian  has  killed  some  stupid  Cossack.’  All 
that  comes  into  your  head.  Once,  I remember, 
I sat  down  at  the  water-side,  and  saw  a cradle 
floating  along  quite  whole, — only  one  side  was 
a little  broken,  — and  the  thought  came  to  me, 
‘ Whose  cradle  is  that .?  ’ It  must  be,  I thought, 
that  your  devils  of  soldiers  came  to  a Circas- 
sian village,  and  robbed  the  Circassian  women, 
and  that  some  devil  killed  a child,  and  took 
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him  by  the  feet  and  threw  him  into  the  fire. 
Do  not  they  do  things  like  that  ? Those  people 
have  no  souls.  When  such  thoughts  came 
into  my  head,  I got  sorry.  I thought,  'They 
threw  away  the  cradle,  drove  away  the  old  wo- 
man, and  burned  up  the  house ; and  the  bravo 
who  has  taken  his  gun  will  go  over  to  our  side 
to  rob.’  You  see,  one  must  think  when  one  sits 
there.  Yes;  and,  as  you  listen,  a herd  of  pigs 
breaks  from  the  wood,  and  something  knocks 
inside  of  you,  ' Come  on,  my  dears  ! ’ They  are 
smelling  about,  you  think,  and  you  sit  without 
moving  a muscle ; and  your  heart  goes  ' Thump, 
thump,  thump ! ’ That  is  the  way  it  moves 
inside  of  you.  This  spring,  just  such  a big 
herd  came  up  to  me,  quite  black,  in  the  woods  ; 
and  I said  to  myself,  ‘ To  Father  and  Son,’  and 
was  just  about  to  fire,  when  one  of  the  old  sows 
snorted  somehow  to  her  pigs,  'Take  care,  my 
children ; there  is  a man  sitting  there  : ’ and 
they  all  rushed  off  into  the  bushes.” 

" How  did  the  sow  say  to  her  pigs  that  there 
was  a man  sitting  there  } ” asked  Olenin. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it.?  You  think 
that  an  animal  is  a fool .?  No,  he  is  far  more 
cunning  than  a man  : it  is  great  folly  to  call 
him  a swine.  He  knows  every  thing.  Just 
take  an  example.  A man  goes  along  a track 
without  noticing  it.  As  soon  as  a pig  comes  on 
your  track,  he  immediately  smells  it  out,  and 
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runs  off.  That  means  he  has  got  sense  in  him  ; 
that  you  do  not  know  your  own  tracks,  and  he 
does.  Yes  ; and  that  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
you  want  to  kill  him,  and  he  wants  to  walk  alive 
in  the  woods.  You  have  such  a law  and  he  has 
another.  He  is  a pig  ; and  for  all  that  he  is  no 
worse  than  you : he  is  also  a divine  creation. 
Eh  ! man’s  a fool;  man’s  a fool ! ” repeated  the 
old  man  several  times,  and,  letting  his  head  sink 
down,  lost  himself  in  thought. 

Olenin  also  began  to  think,  and  going  out 
from  the  porch,  and  folding  his  arms  behind  his 
back,  silently  began  to  walk  about  the  yard. 

When  Eroshka  roused  himself,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  began  carefully  to  look  at  the  night- 
moths,  which  were  hovering  about  the  flickering 
flame  of  the  candle,  and  were  falling  into  it. 

“You  fool,  you  fool!”  he  said,  “where  are 
you  flying  to  You  fool,  you  fool  I”  He  got 
up,  and,  with  his  thick  fingers,  began  to  drive 
away  the  moths.  “You  will  burn  up,  you  fool  I 
come,  fly  away  here.  There  is  plenty  of  room,” 
he  said  in  a tender  voice,  trying  with  his  thick 
fingers  carefully  to  take  them  up  by  their  wings, 
and  let  them  go.  “You  are  killing  yourself, 
and  I am  sorry  for  you.” 

He  sat  there  a long  time,  talking  to  himself, 
and  drinking  out  of  the  bottle ; but  Olenin  con- 
tinued to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  yard.  Sud- 
denly a noise  at  the  gate  roused  him  : involunta- 
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rily  holding  his  breath,  he  listened  to  the  girl’s 
laugh,  to  the  man’s  voice,  and  to  the  sound  of 
the  kiss.  Purposely  rustling  the  grass  with  his 
feet,  he  went  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  yard. 
After  some  time,  the  fence  creaked ; a Cossack 
in  a dark  uniform  and  a white  cap  (that  was 
Lukashka)  went  along  the  fence ; and  a tall 
woman  in  white  clothes  went  past  Olenin.  “ I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  nor  have  you  any 
thing  to  do  with  me,”  seemed  to  say  to  him  the 
decisive  stride  of  Marian ka.  He  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  to  the  porch  of  the  family  cottage, 
noticed  her,  even  through  the  window,  as  she  took 
off  her  kerchief,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 
Suddenly  a feeling  of  loneliness,  and  of  con- 
fused wishes  and  hope,  and  of  a kind  of  envy, 
seized  upon  the  soul  of  the  young  man. 

The  last  lights  were  put  out  in  the  cottages  : 
the  last  sounds  in  the  village  had  died  out.  The 
fences  and  the  cattle  (which  seemed  mere  white 
masses  in  the  yard),  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
the  rows  of  poplar-trees,  all  seemed  to  sleep  with 
a healthy,  quiet,  tired  sleep.  Only  the  inces- 
sant croakings  of  the  frogs  resounded  from  the 
damp  distance  to  the  attentive  ear.  In  the  east 
the  stars  became  fewer  ; and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  melting  in  the  increasing  light : overhead 
they  shone  still  deeper  and  more  brilliantly. 
The  old  man  leaned  his  head  on  his  arm,  and 
sat  listening.  A cock  began  to  crow  in  the 
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opposite  yard.  Olenin  was  still  walking  up  and 
down,  thinking  about  something.  The  sound 
of  several  voices  singing  came  to  his  ear.  He 
went  to  the  fence,  and  began  to  listen.  The 
voices  of  some  Cossacks  poured  out  a merry 
song;  and  stronger  than  all  was  heard  one 
young  voice. 

“ Do  you  know  who  is  singing } ” said  the  old 
man,  rousing  himself.  *^That  is  Lukashka  the 
bravo.  He  killed  a Circassian : he  is  making 
merry  over  it.  What  is  the  use  of  being  glad 
of  it .?  ” 

‘'Have  you  ever  killed  any  people.^”  asked 
Olenin. 

The  old  man  suddenly  rose  up  on  both  his 
elbows,  and  moved  his  face  nearer  to  the  face  of 
Olenin. 

“The  devil!”  he  cried.  “Why  do  you  ask.^ 
It  is  no  use  talking  about  such  things.  Is  it  diffi- 
cult now,  yes,  is  it  difficult  now,  to  ruin  a life  ? 
Good-by,  father,  I have  had  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,”  he  said,  rising.  “Would  you  like  to  go 
hunting  to-morrow } ” 

“ Come.” 

“ See  that  you  get  up  early.  If  you  oversleep, 
you  will  be  fined.” 

“ I dare  say  I will  get  up  earlier  than  you,” 
answered  Olenin. 

The  old  man  went  off.  The  song  died  out. 
Steps  were  heard,  and  merry  talk.  A little  while 
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after,  the  song  was  again  heard,  but  farther  off ; 
and  the  deep  voice  of  Eroshka  joined  the  other 
voices.  What  people  ! what  a life  ! ” thought 
Olenin,  and  went  alone  into  his  room. 
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XVI. 

Uncle  Eroshka  was  a Cossack  who  was  out 
:of  active  service,  and  who  lived  by  himself.  His 
wife,  twenty  years  before,  had  become  converted 
to  Orthodoxy,  and  had  run  away  from  him,  and 
married  a Russian  sergeant.  He  had  no  children. 
He  was  not  boasting  when  he  said,  that,  not  long 
ago,  he  held  the  first  place  among  the  Cossacks 
of  the  village.  Everybody  in  the  regiment  knew 
him  for  former  bravery.  More  than  one  death 
of  Circassians,  and  even  of  Russians,  was  on  his 
soul.  He  used  to  go  out  into  the  mountains ; 
and  he  stole  from  the  Russians,  and  twice  had 
been  in  prison.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  hunting  in  the  forests,  where  he 
lived  for  days  on  a bit  of  dry  bread,  and  drank 
nothing  but  water.  To  make  up  for  that,  when 
he  was  in  the  village  he  was  drunk  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  After  coming  back  from  Olenin’s, 
he  slept  for  two  hours,  and,  waking  up  long 
before  light,  lay  on  his  bed,  and  passed  judgment 
on  the  man  with  whom  he  had  got  acquainted 
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the  night  before.  The  simplicity  of  Olenin 
pleased  him  greatly,  — simplicity  in  the  sense 
that  he  did  not  grudge  wine,  — and  Olenin  him- 
self pleased  him.  He  wondered  why  the  Rus- 
sians were  all  simple  and  rich,  and  why  they  all 
knew  nothing,  and  yet  were  very  learned.  He 
thought  over  with  himself  these  questions,  and 
what  he  might  ask  Olenin  to  give  him.  The 
cottage  of  Uncle  Eroshka  was  tolerably  large, 
and  not  old  ; but  the  absence  of  a woman  was- 
very  evident.  Contrary  to  the  usual  Cossack 
character  for  cleanliness,  his  whole  room  was 
dirty,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder.  On  the  table 
there  lay  a blood-stained  coat,  half  a buttered 
roll,  and  near  them  a jay  for  feeding  the  falcon. 
On  the  benches,  in  disorder,  were  shoes,  a knife,, 
a dagger,  a bag,  wet  clothes,  and  rags.  In  the 
corner,  in  a basin  of  dirty,  foul-smelling  water, 
a pair  of  sandals  was  soaking:  in  the  corner, 
too,  stood  a rifle  with  its  rest.  On  the  floor 
were  thrown  a net  and  several  dead  pheasants 
and  round  the  table  wandered  a hen,  tied  by 
its  leg,  pecking  along  the  dirty  floor.  Near  the 
unheated  stove  there  stood  an  earthenware  pot, 
filled  with  some  thickened  milk ; and  on  the 
stove  itself  was  perched  a hawk,  trying  to  free 
itself  from  the  cord  which  held  it ; while  a falcon 
sat  quietly  on  the  edge,  looking  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  its  eyes  at  the  hen,  and  from  time  to- 
time  moving  its  head  from  right  to  left.  Uncle 
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Eroshka  himself  lay  on  his  back  on  the  short 
bed,  which  was  placed  between  the  wall  and  the 
stove,  wearing  nothing  but  his  shirt ; and,  resting 
his  strong  feet  against  the  stove,  was  with  his 
thick  fingers  rubbing  his  arms,  which  were  great- 
ly scratched  by  the  claws  of  the  falcon  ; for  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  without  gloves. 
In  the  whole  room,  and  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  man  himself,  the  air  was  filled 
with  that  same  strong,  not  unpleasant,  mixed 
odor  which  accompanied  him  everywhere. 

“ Uide  та,  uncle  ? ” (i.e.,  At  home,  uncle  ? ”) 
exclaimed  a sharp  voice  outside  of  the  window, 
which  he  immediately  recognized  as  that  of  his 
neighbor  Lukashka. 

“ Uide,  uide,  uide  ! ” (“  At  home.  Come  in  ! ”) 
cried  the  old  man.  “ Neighbor  Marka,  Luka 
Marka,  why  have  you  come  to  uncle  ? Are 
you  going  back  to  the  outpost } ” 

The  falcon  roused  itself  at  the  cry  of  the  old 
man,  and  fluttered  its  wings,  stretching  itself  to 
the  end  of  its  leash. 

The  old  man  loved  Lukashka,  and  him  alone 
he  excluded  from  his  contempt  for  the  whole 
young  generation  of  Cossacks.  Besides  this, 
Lukashka  and  his  mother,  as  neighbors,  not  un- 
frequently  gave  the  old  man  wine,  sour  cream, 
and  other  things  from  their  household  provisions, 
which  Eroshka  did  not  have  of  his  own.  Uncle 
Eroshka,  who  had  followed  nothing  but  his  im- 
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pulses  during  his  life,  always  explained  his  feel- 
ings in  a practical  way.  “Well,”  he  would  say 
to  himself,  “they  are  well-to-do  people.  I will 
give  them  some  fresh  game,  and  a chicken  or 
two,  and  they  won’t  forget  uncle  another  time : 
they  will  send  me  a pie  or  some  rolls.” 

“ How  are  you,  Marka } Glad  to  see  you  ! ” 
merrily  cried  the  old  man;  and,  with  a quick 
movement,  he  slipped  his  bare  feet  out  of  the 
bed,  jumped  up,  made  two  steps  along  the  creak- 
ing floor,  looked  at  his  crooked  legs,  and  sud- 
denly seemed  to  be  very  much  amused  at  them. 
He  burst  into  a laugh,  stamped  his  bare  heel 
once,  twice,  and  made  the  salute.  “ Did  I do  it 
well  "I  ” he  asked,  twinkling  his  little  eyes.  Lu- 
kashka  almost  burst  into  a laugh. 

“ Well,  are  you  going  to  the  outpost  1 ” said 
the  old  man. 

“ I have  brought  you  the  wine,  uncle,  that  I 
promised  you.” 

“ Christ  be  merciful  to  you  ! ” said  the  old  man, 
picking  up  his  trousers  and  blouse,  which  lay  on 
the  floor.  Putting  them  on,  and  girding  them 
about  with  a strap,  he  poured  some  water  from 
the  basin  on  his  hands,  wiped  them  on  a pair  of 
old  trousers,  parted  his  beard  with  a small  piece 
of  comb,  and  came  and  stood  before  Lukashka. 
“ I am  ready,”  he  said. 

Lukashka  found  a dipper,  wiped  it,  filled  it, 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  bench,  handed  it  to 
Eroshka. 
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“ Here’s  to  your  health  ! To  Father  and 
Son  ! ” said  the  old  man,  solemnly  accepting  the 
wine.  May  you  receive  every  thing  you  wish  I 
May  you  be  a brave  fellow,  and  get  a cross  ! ” 

Lukashka  also  drank  his  wine  with  a prayer, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table.  The  old  man  got 
up,  brought  a dried  fish,  laid  it  on  the  threshold, 
beat  it  with  a stick  so  as  to  make  it  more  tender, 
and,  placing  it  with  his  hardened  hands  on  a 
blue  earthenware  plate  (the  only  one  he  had),  put 
it  on  the  table. 

You  see,  I have  got  every  thing,  even  a bit 
of  something  to  eat,  thank  God  ! ” said  he  proud- 
ly. “ Well,  what  about  Mosef  ? ” 

Lukashka  related  how  the  corporal  had  taken 
away  his  gun,  evidently  wishing  to  know  the  old 
man’s  opinion. 

“But  don’t  bother  about  your  gun,”  said  the 
old  man.  “ If  you  don’t  give  him  your  gun,  you 
won’t  get  the  reward.” 

“ How,  uncle  ? They  don’t  give  rewards,  they 
say,  to  young  fellows  who  are  not  yet  mounted. 
And  the  gun  was  a good  one,  a Crimean  one, 
worth  eighty  rubles.” 

“ Eh,  never  mind ! Once  I quarrelled  with 
my  captain  : he  wanted  me  to  give  him  a horse. 
' Give  me  the  horse,’  he  said,  ‘ and  I will  have 
you  made  a cornet.’  I did  not  give  it,  and  so  I 
never  got  on.” 

“ Well,  uncle,  now  I have  got  to  buy  a horse ; 
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and  they  say,  that,  beyond  the  rh^er,  you  can’t 
get  one  for  less  than  fifty  rubles : and  mother 
has  not  sold  her  wine  yet.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  trouble  yourself  so  much ! ” said 
the  old  man.  “ When  Uncle  Eroshka  was  your 
age,  he  had  already  carried  off  herds  and  horses 
from  the  Tartars,  and  driven  them  beyond  the 
Terek.  They  were  so  plentiful,  that  you  had  to 
sell  an  excellent  horse  for  a gallon  of  whisky, 
or  for  a sheep-skin  cloak.” 

“Why  did  you  sell  them  so  cheap asked 
Lukashka. 

“ Oh,  what  a fool  you  are  ! A fool,  Marka ! ” 
contemptuously  said  the  old  man.  “You  can 
not  be  stingy  with  what  you  have  stolen.  You, 
I suppose,  have  never  seen  them  drive  horses } 
Why  don’t  you  answer  ^ ” 

“What  should  I say,  uncle  said  Lukashka. 
“ It  is  plain  we  are  not  such  people  as  you 
were.” 

“ You  are  a fool,  you  are  a fool,  Marka ! * Not 
such  people ! ’ ” answered  the  old  man,  imitating 
the  young  Cossack.  “ I was  not  that  kind  of  a 
Cossack  at  your  age.” 

“ Well,  what  can  we  do } ” asked  Lukashka. 

The  old  man  contemptuously  shook  his  head. 

“Uncle  Eroshka  was  simple:  he  was  never 
stingy  about  any  thing.  For  that  reason,  all 
Tchetchna  were  good  friends  with  him.  One 
of  my  friends  would  come  to  me : I would  make 
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him  drunk  with  whiskey,  talk  smooth  with  him, 
put  him  to  sleep  with  me,  and,  when  I went  to 
see  him,  I made  him  a present.  That  is  the 
way  for  people  to  do,  and  not  as  they  do  now. 
The  only  amusement  the  young  people  have  now 
is  to  nibble  melon-seeds,  and  then  spit  out  the 
skins,”  said  Eroshka  derisively,  moving  his  lips 
in  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  the  present 
Cossacks  nibbled  the  seeds,  and  spat  out  the 
skins. 

“Yes,  I know  that,”  said  Lukashka:  “that  is 
true.” 

“ If  you  wish  to  be  a bravo  then,  be  dijigitj 
and  not  a muzhik.  A muzhik  will  buy  a horse, 
pay  down  the  money,  and  take  the  horse  away 
with  him.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a while. 

“ Well,  uncle,  it  is  so  dull  both  in  the  village 
and  at  the  outpost,  I cannot  find  any  means  of 
amusing  myself.  Everybody  is  so  timid  ! Take 
Nazar,  for  instance.  Not  long  ago,  we  were  in 
a Circassian  village ; and  also  Ghirei  Khan  in- 
vited us  to  go  among  the  Nogais  for  horses : 
but  no  one  went.  I could  not  go  alone.” 

“And  your  uncle.?  Do  you  think  I have 
dried  up .?  No,  I have  not  dried  up.  Give  me 
a horse,  and  I will  go  to  the  Nogais  at  once.” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  talking  nonsense .?  ” said 
Lukashka.  “Tell  me  how  to  act  with  Ghirei 
Khan.  He  says,  ‘ Only  bring  a horse  to  the 
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Terek,  and  I will  find  a place  for  him.’  But 
you  see  he  is  slippery.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
him.” 

^‘Ghirei  Khan  you  can  believe.  All  his  fam- 
ily are  excellent  people : his  father  was  my 
true  friend.  Only  listen  to  your  uncle.  I don’t 
teach  you  any  thing  bad.  Make  him  swear  an 
oath  to  you,  and  then  you  can  believe  him. 
And  when  you  go  along  with  him,  always  have 
your  pistol  ready,  especially  when  you  begin  to 
divide  the  horses.  Once  a Tchetchna  man  al- 
most killed  me  because  I asked  him  ten  rubles 
for  a horse.  Yes,  you  can  believe  them,  be- 
lieve them.  But  never  go  to  sleep  without  your 
gun.” 

Lukashka  listened  attentively  to  the  old  man. 

“ Well,  uncle,  people  say  you  have  got  the 
bursting-weed,”  he  added,  after  a moment’s 
silence. 

I have  not  got  the  bursting-weed ; but  I can 
teach  you  what  to  do.  Be  a good  boy,  and 
don’t  forget  what  an  old  man  says.  Shall  I tell 
you  ^ ” 

'‘Tell  me,  uncle.” 

“You  know  a tortoise, — a kind  of  a devil, 
you  know,  — a tortoise  ? ” 

“ How  not  know  1 ” 

“Well,  you  find  its  nest,  and  make  a little 
wicker-work  fence  all  about  it,  so  that  it  can- 
not get  there ; then  it  goes  all  about  in  a circle, 
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and  immediately  back  again.  It  will  find  the 
bursting-weed,  bring  it,  and  the  wicker-work  all 
breaks  into  pieces.  You  go  there  quickly  on 
the  next  morning,  and  look  carefully  where  the 
wicker  is  broken ; there  the  bursting-weed  lies. 
Take  that  with  you,  and  carry  it  wherever  you 
wish : for  you  there  will  be  neither  lock  nor 
bolt.” 

‘‘  Did  you  ever  try  it,  uncle  ? ” 

Perhaps  I have  tried  it ; and  perhaps  I have 
not at  all  events,  good  people  told  me  about  it. 
I had  only  one  charm.  I used  to  recite  ‘ Hail 
to  you,’  when  I got  on  my  horse ; and  nobody 
could  kill  me.” 

What  sort  of  a ‘ hail  to  you,’  uncle  ? ” 

And  you  don’t  know  it  ? Oh,  what  people ! 
You  see  you  have  to  ask  your  uncle.  Now 
listen,  and  say  it  after  me  : — 

“ ‘ Hail  to  you  who  live  in  Zion! 

This  is  your  king. 

We  sit  on  our  horses, 

О Sophonius  I sing ; 

О Zachary ! speak ; 

О Father  Mandritcha! 

Thou  who  lovest,  lovest  man.’ 


Lovest,  lovest  man,”  repeated  the  old  man. 
“Do  you  know  it.?  Now  say  it.”  Lukashka 
laughed. 

“ Why,  uncle ! you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  this 
kept  you  from  being  killed  .?  Yet  perhaps  ” — 
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**  Oh,  you  have  grown  wise  ! You  learn  it 
also,  and  then  say  it : it  will  keep  you  from 
harm.  Now  sing  ‘ Mandritcha,’  and  be  all 
right : ” and  the  old  man  laughed  to  himself. 
‘‘But  don’t  you  go  to  the  Nogais,  Lukashka, 
that’s  what.” 

“ Why .?  ” 

“ This  is  not  the  time,  and  you  are  not  the 
people.  You  Cossacks  are  good  for  nothing. 
What  sent  the  Russians  here  t They  will  find 
fault  with  it.  You  had  better  give  it  up.  Why 
should  you  go  } Now,  when  I was  with  Gir- 
tchek,” — and  the  old  man  was  about  to  begin 
one  of  his  endless  stories.  Lukashka  looked  out 
of  the  window.  “ It  is  all  light,  uncle,”  he  in- 
terrupted. “ Come,  it  is  time  to  go.” 

“ Christ  preserve  you  ! I am  going  to  that 
army  fellow.  I promised  to  take  him  hunting ; 
a good  fellow,  it  seems.” 
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From  Eroshka’s,  Lukashka  went  home.  As 
he  went  out,  the  raw,  dewy  mist  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  up  the  village.  Invisible 
cattle  began  to  move  on  various  sides  : cocks 
crew  oftener  and  more  sharply.  The  air  gradu- 
ally began  to  get  clear ; and  the  people  began 
stirring.  When  quite  near,  Lukashka  perceived 
the  fence  of  his  yard  quite  wet  with  the  mist,  the 
roof  of  the  hut,  and  the  open  gate.  In  the  yard 
there  was  heard  through  the  mist  the  noise  of  a 
hatchet  chopping  wood.  Lukashka  went  into 
the  cottage.  His  mother  had  got  up,  and,  stand- 
ing before  the  stove,  was  putting  wood  into  it. 
His  little  sister  still  slept  on  the  bed. 

‘‘  Well,  Lukashka,  have  you  come  on  leave  ^ ” 
said  his  mother  quietly.  Where  did  you  spend 
the  night } ” 

I was  in  the  village,”  quietly  answered  her 
son,  taking  his  rifle  out  of  its  case,  and  looking 
at  it  carefully. 

The  mother  shook  her  head. 
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Putting  some  powder  into  the  pan,  Lukashka 
took  down  a bag,  took  out  several  blank  car- 
tridges, and  began  to  load  them,  ramming  down 
the  ball  rolled  up  in  a piece  of  rag  ; then  biting 
together  the  ends  of  his  cartridges  with  his 
teeth,  and  inspecting  them,  he  put  up  the  bag. 

“ Well,  mother,  I told  you  to  mend  the  nose- 
bags : have  you  mended  them  he  asked. 

“ How  could  I ? The  dumb  one  mended 
something  last  night.  Why,  you  are  not  going 
back  to  the  front  now  ? I have  not  seen  you 
at  all.” 

“Well,  I have  just  come,  and  I have  got  to 
go,”  answered  Lukashka,  tying  up  his  powder. 
“ Where  is  the  dumb  one  ? Is  she  gone  out  ? ” 

“ She  must  be  chopping  wood.  She  is  always 
lamenting  over  you.  ‘ I do  not  see  him,’  she 
says,  — ‘ I do  not  see  him  at  all ; ’ and  she  some- 
how puts  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  chuckles, 
then  on  her  heart,  and  wrings  her  hands,  to 
show  that  she  is  sad.  Shall  I go  and  call  her  ? 
She  understood  every  thing  about  the  Abrek.” 

“ Call  her,”  said  Lukashka.  “ Yes ; and  there 
was  some  tallow  of  mine  there  : bring  it  here. 
I want  it  to  grease  my  sabre.” 

The  old  woman  went  out ; and  a few  minutes 
after,  with  a creaking  tread,  the  dumb  sister  of 
Lukashka  came  into  the  cottage.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  her  brother,  and  would  have 
been  exceedingly  like  him  in  looks,  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  dull  and  coarse-featured  face,  which 
is  common  to  all  deaf-mutes.  She  wore  a coarse 
blouse,  in  large  folds.  Her  feet  were  bare  and 
scratched  ; and  on  her  head  was  an  old  blue  ker- 
chief ; her  neck,  her  arms,  and  her  face,  were  as 
muscular  as  a man’s.  It  was  evident  by  her 
clothing  and  every  thing  about  her,  that  she 
constantly  performed  the  hard  labor  of  a man. 
She  brought  in  an  armful  of  wood,  and  threw 
it  on  the  stove  ; then  she  went  up  to  her  brother, 
with  a glad  smile  covering  her  whole  face,  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  began  with  her  hands, 
her  face,  and  her  whole  body,  to  make  rapid 
signs  to  him. 

“Well,  well,  good,  good!  You  are  a good 
fellow,  Stepka,”  answered  her  brother,  nodding 
his  head.  “You  have  got  everything  ready; 
you  have  mended  every  thing ; good  fellow  I 
Here’s  something  for  you  ; ” and,  taking  two 
cakes  out  of  his  pocket,  he  gave  them  to  her. 

The  face  of  the  dumb  girl  grew  red,  and  she 
chirruped  with  delight.  She  began  still  more 
quickly  to  make  signs,  pointing  to  one  side,  and 
bringing  her  thick  fingers  again  to  her  eyebrows 
and  face.  Lukashka  understood  her,  and  kept 
on  nodding,  and  slightly  smiling.  She  meant  to 
say  that  her  brother  gave  nice  things  to  the 
girls,  and  that  the  girls  all  liked  him  ; and  that 
some  one  called  Marianka  was  better  than  all 
the  rest,  and  loved  him.  She  indicated  Marian 
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ka  by  pointing  quickly  in  the  direction  of  her 
yard,  to  her  own  eyebrows  and  face,  and  chuck- 
ling, and  nodding  her  head.  Love  she  showed 
by  putting  her  hand  to  her  breast,  kissing  it, 
and  then  embracing  something.  The  mother 
returned  to  the  hut,  and,  seeing  what  the  dumb 
girl  was  talking  about,  smiled,  and  nodded  her 
head  approvingly.  The  dumb  girl  showed  her 
the  cakes,  and  again  chuckled  with  joy. 

“ I told  Ulitka  not  long  ago  that  I would  come 
to  propose  for  her  daughter,”  said  the  mother. 

She  received  my  word  well.” 

Lukashka  silently  looked  at  his  mother. 

Well,  mother,  the  wine  must  be  taken  to  mar- 
ket ; and  I must  have  a horse.” 

‘‘  I will  take  it  when  the  time  comes.  I will 
arrange  the  casks,”  said  the  mother,  evidently 
not  wishing  that  her  son  should  meddle  in  the 
household  affairs.  “ When  you  go,”  said  the 
old  woman,  “ take  the  bag  which  is  in  the  porch. 
I got  it  for  you,  and  have  got  something  ready 
for  you  ; or  will  you  put  it  with  the  saddle- 
bags .?  ” 

“All  right,”  answered  Lukashka.  “And,  if 
Ghirei  Khan  comes  from  over  the  river,  you 
send  him  to  the  outpost ; for  they  won’t  let  me 
go  for  a long  time.  I have  got  some  business 
with  him.” 

He  began  to  get  ready. 

“ I will  send  him,  Lukashka  ; I will  send  him. 
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You  were  amusing  yourself  at  Yamka’s,  weren’t 
you  ? ” asked  the  old  woman.  “ I got  up  in  the 
night  to  see  about  the  cattle,  and  listened,  and 
was  sure  I heard  your  voice  singing  songs.” 

Lukashka  did  not  answer.  He  went  out  into 
the  porch,  threw  the  bag  over  his  shoulder,  threw 
his  cloak  over  it,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

“Good-bye,  mother!”  he  said.  “You  send  a 
little  cask  of  wine  with  Nazarka,”  shutting  the 
gate  behind  him  : “ I promised  it  to  the  boys 
there.  He  will  come  and  get  it.” 

“ Christ  preserve  you,  Lukashka  1 God  be 
with  you  I I will  send  it : I will  send  it  out  of 
the  new  cask,”  answered  the  old  woman.  Com- 
ing up  to  the  fence,  “ Listen  a bit,”  she  added, 
leaning  forward  over  the  fence. 

Lukashka  stood  still. 

“You  have  been  enjoying  yourself  here  — 
well,  thank  Cod  I Why  should  not  a young  man 
enjoy  himself  a little } God  gives  happiness. 
That’s  all  right.  But  there,  my  son,  look  out : 
do  not  do  such  things  too  much.  More  than  all, 
keep  on  good  terms  with  your  commander.  It 
is  necessary : you  cannot  do  otherwise.  I will 
sell  the  wine,  and  get  some  money  for  you  to 
buy  a horse,  and  I will  get  a wife  for  you  too.” 

“All  right,  all  right!”  answered  her  son, 
frowning. 

The  dumb  girl  cried  out  in  order  to  call  atten- 
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tion  to  her.  She  pointed  to  her  head  and  her 
hand,  which  meant  shaven  head,  or  Tchetchna 
man ; then,  contracting  her  brows,  she  made 
believe  to  aim  a gun,  cried  out,  and  began  to 
chirrup,  shaking  her  head.  She  meant  that 
Lukashka  should  kill  another  Circassian. 

Lukashka  understood,  laughed,  and  with  quick, 
light  steps,  holding  his  gun  in  his  cloak,  became 
hidden  in  the  thick  mist.  After  standing  silent- 
ly at  the  gate,  the  old  woman  turned  back  to  the 
hut,  and  immediately  began  work. 
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Lukashka  went  back  to  the  outpost;  and 
Uncle  Eroshka  at  the  same  time  whistled  to  his 
dogs,  and,  crawling  through  the  fence,  went  by 
the  back-streets  to  the  quarters  of  Olenin ; for, 
when  he  went  hunting,  he  never  liked  to  meet 
women.  Olenin  was  still  asleep  ; and  even  Va- 
nusha,  who  had  waked  up,  was  looking  about 
him,  wondering  whether  it  was  time  to  get  up  or 
not,  when  Uncle  Eroshka,  with  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  all  his  hunting-costume,  opened 
the  door. 

“ Get  up ! ” he  cried,  in  his  thick  voice. 
“There  is  an  alarm.  The  Circassians  have  at- 
tacked the  village.  — Ivan,  get  the  tea-urn  ready 
for  your  master.  Get  up,  quick,”  cried  the  old 
man.  “That’s  how  it  is  here  with  us,  my  good 
fellow.  Even  the  girls  have  got  up.  Look  out 
of  the  window.  Look  out  there : she  is  going 
for  water,  and  you  are  still  asleep.” 

Olenin  woke  up,  and  jumped  out  of  bed.  He 
felt  so  fresh  and  merry  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
man  and  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
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“ Sharp,  sharp,  Vanusha ! ” he  cried. 

This  is  the  way  you  go  hunting ! People  are 
breakfasting,  and  you  are  asleep.  — Lam  ! where 
are  you  going ” he  cried  to  his  dog.  Is  your 
gun  ready } ” just  as  if  there  were  a whole  crowd 
of  people  in  the  cottage. 

“Well,  it’s  my  fault ; there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  — Powder,  Vanusha,  quick.  Ram  it ! 
said  Olenin. 

“A  fine,”  said  the  old  man. 

“ DuU  voulevou  f ” said  Vanusha,  grinning. 

“You  are  not  one  of  our  people:  you  don’t 
talk  in  our  way,  you  devil ! ” cried  the  old  man 
at  him,  showing  the  roots  of  his  teeth. 

“One  is  forgiven  for  the  first  time,”  laughed 
Olenin,  putting  on  his  great  boots. 

“Yes,  you  can  be  forgiven  for  the  first  time,” 
answered  Eroshka ; “ but,  the  second  time  you 
sleep  over,  I will  fine  you  a gallon  of  wine.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  get  warm,  you  will  not  find 
a stag.” 

“Then,  if  you  do  find  him,  he  is  wiser  than 
we  are,”  said  Olenin,  repeating  what  the  old  man 
had  said  the  night  before : “ you  can’t  deceive 
him  ” 

“Yes,  you  laugh  at  it ; you  kill  him,  and  then 
talk.  Come  along  with  you.  Look,  there  is  the 
master  of  the  house  coming  to  see  you,”  said 
Eroshka,  looking  out  of  the  window.  “ He  has 
been  and  dressed  up,  and  put  on  his  new  coat, 
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SO  that  you  can  see  that  he  is  an  officer.  Oh  ! 
what  people ! ” 

In  reality  Vanusha  came  in  to  say  that  the 
master  wanted  to  see  him.  Large7i,''  he  said 
mysteriously,  as  a way  of  telling  his  master  the 
meaning  of  the  cornet’s  visit. 

Immediately  after  that,  the  cornet  himself,  in 
a new  uniform  coat,  with  officer’s  shoulder- 
straps,  and  in  clean  boots  (a  rarity  among  the 
Cossacks),  with  a smile  on  his  face,  came  rolling 
into  the  room,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
arrival. 

The  cornet,  Ilya  Vasilievitch,  was  an  educated 
Cossack,  who  had  been  in  Russia,  a school- 
teacher, and,  more  than  that,  of  noble  blood. 
Knowing  this,  he  wished  to  appear  noble ; but 
involuntarily,  under  the  unnatural  polish  of 
adroitness,  assurance,  and  an  absurd  style  of 
talking,  he  felt  himself  to  be  quite  the  same  as 
Uncle  Eroshka. 

This  was  evident  from  his  sunburnt  face,  his 
hands,  and  his  red  nose.  Olenin  asked  him  to 
sit  down. 

“Good-morning,  Father  Ilya  Vasilievitch!” 
said  Uncle  Eroshka,  standing  up,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Olenin,  bowing  ironically  low. 

“How  are  you,  uncle.?  Are  you  already 
here .?  ” answered  the  cornet,  carelessly  nodding 
his  head  to  the  old  man. 

The  cornet  was  a man  of  about  forty,  with  a 
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little  gray,  wedge-shaped  beard : he  was  dry,  thin, 
and  good-looking,  and  still  very  fresh,  in  spite  of 
his  forty  years.  On  coming  into  Olenin’s  quar- 
ters, he  was  evidently  afraid  lest  he  should  be 
taken  for  a common  Cossack,  and  wished  to  let 
him  feel  his  importance  at  once. 

^^This  is  our  Egyptian  Nimrod,”  he  said,  with 
a smile  of  self-satisfaction,  turning  to  Olenin, 
and  bowing  to  the  old  man,  — “a  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  our  first  man  in  every  thing.  Have 
you  already  found  him  out 

Uncle  Eroshka,  looking  at  his  feet,  which 
were  shod  with  damp  skin  sandals,  meditatively 
nodded  his  head,  as  though  he  were  astonished 
at  the  adroitness  and  learning  of  the  cornet, 
and  repeated  to  himself,  “Gipshun  Nimrod, — 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  ? What  will  he  in- 
vent next ” 

‘‘Yes  : we  are  going  hunting,”  said  Olenin. 

“Just  so!”  remarked  the  cornet.  “And  I 
have  a little  business-affair  with  you.” 

“At  your  service.” 

“As  you  are  a nobly-born  man,”  began  the 
cornet,  “ and  as  I can  myself  understand,  because 
we  also  have  the  grade  of  officer,  and  therefore, 
gradually,  we  can  always  treat  with  each  other, 
just  as  all  nobly-born  people  can  do” — He 
stopped  here,  and  looked  with  a smile  at  the 
old  man  and  Olenin.  “If  you  should  wish  to 
arrange  this,  with  my  consent  (for  my  wife’s  a 
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stujDid  woman,  of  our  class,  and  cannot  at  pres- 
ent quite  understand  your  words  of  yesterday), 
my  quarters  could  be  let  out  for  the  regimental 
adjutant,  without  the  stable,  for  six  rubles.  And 
even,  as  a nobly-born  man,  I could  always  get 
along  without  letting  them  at  all : therefore, 
as  you  wish  it,  so  I,  as  being  also  of  the  rank  of 
officer,  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  you 
about  every  thing.  And  as  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  do  not  have  the  same  usages  that  we 
do,  and  as  I should  like  to  keep  the  proper  con- 
ditions in  every  respect  ” — 

“ He  speaks  well  and  plainly,”  muttered  the 
old  man. 

The  cornet  talked  on  still  more,  in  the  same 
style.  From  all  this,  Olenin,  not  without  some 
little  trouble,  was  able  to  understand  the  wish 
of  the  cornet  to  receive  six  rubles  a month  for 
his  quarters.  He  readily  agreed  to  it,  and  asked 
his  guest  if  he  would  take  a glass  of  tea. 

The  cornet  refused. 

“According  to  our  stupid  custom,”  he  said, 
“we  consider  it  a sin  to  use  a worldly  glass, 
although,  from  my  education,  I could  understand 
doing  so;  yet  my  wife,  in  her  human  weak- 
ness ” — 

“ Well,  will  you  have  some  tea,  then  } ” 

“ If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  bring  my  own 
glass,  my  special  one,”  answered  the  cornet, 
and  went  out  into  the  porch.  “Bring  me  a 
glass  ! ” he  cried  loudly. 
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A few  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened ; 
and  a sunburnt  young  hand  and  arm,  in  a pink 
sleeve,  appeared  through  the  opening,  holding  a 
glass.  The  cornet  went  to  the  door,  took  the 
glass,  and  whispered  something  to  his  daughter. 
Olenin  poured  out  some  tea  for  the  cornet  into 
his  special  glass,  and  for  Eroshka  in  a worldly 
glass. 

“There,  I don’t  wish  to  keep  you,”  said  the 
cornet,  burning  his  mouth  as  he  hastily  attempted 
to  swallow  the  scalding  tea.  “ I,  indeed,  myself 
am  exceedingly  fond  of  fishing ; and  I am  here 
only  for  a little  while,  as  it  were,  for  recreation 
from  duty.  I also  desire  to  try  my  luck,  whether 
some  of  the  gifts  of  the  Terek  will  not  fall  to 
my  share.  I hope  that  you  will  sometimes  visit 
me,  and  drink  a paternal  glass,  according  to  the 
custom  of  our  village,”  he  added. 

The  cornet  bowed,  shook  Olenin’s  hand,  and 
went  out.  While  Olenin  was  getting  ready,  he 
listened  to  the  commanding  voice  of  the  cornet, 
who  was  giving  some  orders  to  his  household  ; 
and,  a few  minutes  afterwards,  the  cornet  him- 
self, with  his  trousers  rolled  up  above  his  knees, 
dressed  in  a ragged  coat,  with  a net  on  his 
shoulder,  passed  by  the  window. 

“Rascal!”  said  Uncle  Eroshka,  drinking  his 
tea  from  the  worldly  glass.  “What!  are  you 
really  going  to  pay  him  six  rubles } Was  there 
ever  such  a thing  heard  of  ? Why,  they  give 
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the  best  cottage  in  the  village  for  two  rubles. 
What  a beast ! I’d  give  you  my  own  cottage 
for  three  rubles.” 

“No,  I’ll  stay  here  now,”  said  Olenin. 

“ Six  rubles  ! It  is  evident  that  you  are  rolh 
ing  in  money.  Eh  .?  ” said  the  old  man  interro- 
gatively. “ But  give  us  some  wine,  Ivan.” 

After  eating  a little,  and  drinking  a glass  of 
vodka  for  the  journey,  Olenin  and  the  old  man 
went  out  into  the  street  together  a little  after 
seven  o’clock. 

At  the  gate  they  met  a loaded  cart,  and  a girl, 
covered  up  to  her  eyes  in  a robe  of  white  cloth, 
like  a loose  gown  thrown  over  her.  She  лѵоге 
shoes,  and  carried  a long  switch  in  her  hand. 
It  was  Marianka,  who  was  trying  to  drag  along 
the  oxen  by  means  of  a rope  tied  about  their 
horns. 

“ Oh,  little  sister  ! ” said  the  old  man,  making 
believe  that  he  was  going  to  hug  her. 

Marianka  struck  at  him  with  her  switch,  and 
looked  merrily  on  both  of  them  with  her  lovely 
eyes. 

Olenin  became  still  merrier.  “ Let  us  go,  let 
us  go  !”  he  said,  putting  his  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
and  feeling  happy  that  Marianka  was  looking  at 
him. 

“ Hey,  hey ! ” sounded  after  him  the  voice  of 
the  girl,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
creaking  of  the  cart  as  it  began  to  move. 
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So  long  as  the  road  went  behind  the  village, 
along  the  pastures,  Eroshka  talked  a great  deal. 
He  again  spoke  of  the  cornet,  and  constantly 
scolded  at  him. 

“ But  why  are  you  so  angry  with  him  } ” asked 
Olenin. 

“ He’s  so  stingy  ! I don’t  love  such  people,” 
answered  the  old  man.  “ He  will  die  some  time, 
and  it  will  all  remain.  For  whom  does  he  save 
it  all  up  .?  He  has  built  two  houses  ; he  has  got 
another  garden  from  his  brother ; and,  as  for 
writing  papers,  what  a dog  he  is  ! They  come 
even  from  the  other  villages  to  him  to  get  him 
to  write  papers  for  them.  He  doesn’t  stop  to 
think  about  it : he  does  it  at  once,  and  goes 
away.  For  whom  is  he  heaping  it  up  .?  He  has 
only  one  little  boy  and  a girl : she  will  get  mar- 
ried, and  then  there  won’t  be  anybody.” 

“Why,  he  must  be  saving  it  up  for  her 
dowry,”  said  Olenin. 

“ What  dowry  ? The  girl  will  be  taken  fast 
enough.  She’s  a nice  girl.  But  he  is  such  an 
old  rascal,  that  he  wants  to  marry  her  to  some 
rich  fellow : he  would  like  himself  to  get  a lot 
of  money  for  her.  Now,  there’s  a Cossack  called 
Luka,  a neighbor  of  mine,  and  a brave  young 
fellow,  who  has  just  killed  a Circassian.  He’s 
been  wanting  to  marry  her  for  a long  time ; but 
the  old  man  won’t  give  her.  First  there’s  one 
reason,  then  there’s  another,  then  a third.  The 
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girl  is  young,  he  says.  But  I know  what  he’s 
thinking  about : he  wants  j5eople  to  bow  down 
to  him.  What  nonsense  he’s  making  now  about 
this  girl!  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  all 
wooing  her  for  Lukashka.  He  is  the  first  Cos- 
sack in  the  village.  He  is  a bravo,  and  has  killed 
an  Abrek,  for  which  he  will  get  a cross.” 

“ What  is  all  that } When  I went  into  the 
yard  yesterday,  I saw  the  girl  kissing  a Cos- 
sack,” said  Olenin. 

“You’re  humbugging  me!”  cried  the  old 
man,  stopping  short. 

“ I swear  ’tis  true,”  said  Olenin. 

“The  woman’s  a devil,”  said  Eroshka,  medi- 
tating. “ But  what  sort  of  a Cossack  was  it } ” 

“I  did  not  see  what  sort  of  a looking  fellow.” 

“ Well,  what  kind  of  a top  did  he  have  to  his 
cap.?  White.?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  a red  coat .?  Was  he  about  your 
size .?  ” 

“Well,  not  much  bigger.” 

“ Oh  ! then  it  is  he ; ” and  Eroshka  broke  into 
a laugh.  “Yes,  it  is  he, — my  Maika.  That  is 
Lukashka ; but  I call  him  my  Marka,  as  a joke. 
It  is  the  very  fellow.  Oh,  I do  love  him  ! I 
used  to  be  just  such  another  fellow  as  he,  my 
father.  But  what’s  the  use  of  looking  after 
these  women .?  Once  my  love  slept  with  her 
mother  and  her  sister-in-law ; and  still  they  were 
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unable  to  keep  me  out.  Another  time  she 
lived  very  high  up  ; and  her  mother  was  a witch, 
a very  devil,  who  hated  me  fearfully.  I came 
with  my  friend,  — Girtchik,  they  called  him,  — 
well.  I came  under  my  love’s  window,  and  I 
climbed  upon  Girtchik’s  shoulders.  I reached 
the  window,  and  groped  about.  She  was  inside, 
and  was  sleeping  on  a bench.'  I woke  her  up 
all  of  a sudden.  Oh,  how  she  began  to  scream ! 
She  didn’t  know  me,  you  know.  Well,  what } 
I couldn’t  say  any  thing;  for  the  mother  was 
already  beginning  to  wake  up.  I just  took  off 
my  coat,  and  pressed  it  down  upon  her  face, 
when  she  at  once  knew  me,  — by  the  coat,  you 
know.  She  jumped  up.  Yes,  once  I could 
get  any  thing  I wanted.  They  would  give  me 
sour  milk,  and  grapes,  and  every  thing,”  he 
added,  explaining  every  thing  in  a practical 
way.  “ And  she  was  not  the  only  girl  I have 
been  in  love  with.  Oh,  no  ! Then  I used  to  live 
well.” 

“And  now,  what.?” 

“Now  I go  along  with  my  dog,  and  wait  in 
the  wood  for  the  pheasants,  and  then  shoot.” 

“ Do  you  court  Marianka  for  Lukashka.?  ” 

“Ah,  just  look  at  the  dog!  See.  I’ll  show 
you,”  said  the  old  man,  suddenly  pointing  to 
his  favorite,  — Lam. 

Both  became  silent. 

After  going  a hundred  yards,  the  old  man 
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again  stood  still,  and  pointed  to  a switch  which 
lay  across  the  road.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?”  he  said.  “What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Do  you  suppose  that  is  nothing?  No:  that 
stick  lies  badly.” 

“ How  badly  ? ” 

Eroshka  burst  into  a laugh.  “You  don’t 
know  any  thing ! ’ When  a stick  lies  so,  do  not 
step  over  it,  but  either  go  round  it,  or  put  it  out 
of  the  way,  so,  thrusting  it  on  one  side  with  his 
foot;  then  say  a prayer,  ‘To  Father,  Son,’  &c., 
and  go  on.  Then  it  won’t  do  you  any  hurt. 
That  is  what  the  old  people  taught  me.” 

“What  folly!”  said  Olenin.  “You’d  better 
tell  me  about  Marianka.  Does  she  go  about 
with  Lukashka  ? ” 

“ Hush,  now  be  quiet ! ” interrupted  the  old 
man  again,  in  a whisper.  “ Only  listen  1 Let  us 
go  through  the  wood  here.” 

The  old  man,  stepping  lightly  and  silently  in 
his  sandals,  went  in  front,  along  the  narrow  path 
which  led  into  the  thick  forest,  pushing  aside 
the  wild  undergrowth  as  he  made  his  way. 
Sometimes  he  would  look  back  with  a frown  at 
Olenin,  who  rustled  the  bushes,  and,  treading 
heavily  with  his  big  military  boots,  was  care- 
lessly carrying  his  gun,  and  occasionally  caught 
it  on  the  twigs,  which,  in  different  places, 
stretched  across  the  path. 

“Don’t  make  a noise;  go  quietly,  soldier!” 
said  Eroshka  to  him  in  an  angry  whisper. 
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One  could  feel  by  the  air  that  the  sun  had 
risen.  The  mist,  although  fast  disappearing, 
still  covered  the  tops  of  the  trees,  making  the 
forest  seem  immensely  high ; and  at  every  step 
forward  the  scene  changed,  whilst  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a tree  in  the  distance  turned 
out  to  be  merely  a bush,  and  a reed  looked 
as  high  as  a sapling. 
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The  mist  partly  rose,  bringing  to  лпе\ѵ  the 
damp  reed  roofs  of  the  distant  village,  the  moist  ' 
atmosphere  covering  the  road  and  the  grass 
along  the  fences  with  dew-drops.  The  smoke 
was  everywhere  curling  from  the  chimneys  of 
the  houses ; and  the  people  were  leaving  the 
village  in  all  directions,  some  going  to  work, 
others  to  the  river,  and  others  to  the  outpost. 
The  sportsmen  went  along  the  damp  path  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grass ; while  their  dogs, 
joyfully  wagging  their  tails  as  now  and  again 
they  looked  at  their  masters,  trotted  alongside. 
Myriads  of  gnats  danced  up  and  down  in  the 
air,  following  the  sportsmen,  and  alighting  upon 
their  shoulders  and  their  hands,  and  flying  into 
their  eyes.  There  was  an  odor  of  vegetation 
and  of  the  dampness  of  the  forest.  Olenin 
constantly  looked  back  at  the  cart  in  which 
Marianka  was  sitting,  switching  her  oxen.  All 
around  was  very  quiet.  The  various  cries  and 
noises  which  had  been  before  heard  coming  up 
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from  the  village  no  longer  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
the  sportsmen  : no  sound  was  heard  except  that 
made  by  the  dogs  as  they  scrambled  through 
the  brambles,  or  the  occasional  notes  of  birds, 
calling  to  each  other.  Olenin  knew  that  it  was 
dangerous  in  the  forest,  as  the  Abreks  always 
concealed  themselves  in  such  places ; but  he 
knew  also,  that,  for  a man  on  foot  in  the  forest, 
his  gun  was  a strong  defence.  It  was  not  that 
he  felt  frightened ; but  he  felt  that  another 
person  in  his  place  might  feel  frightened. 
And  looking  ahead  into  the  damp  and  misty 
forest,  listening  with  a special  effort  to  the 
few  and  feeble  sounds,  he  seized  hold  of  his 
gun,  and  experienced,  for  him,  a new  and  pleas- 
ant sensation.  Uncle  Eroshka,  going  ahead  at 
every  place  where  there  were  visible  traces  of 
some  animal,  stood  still,  and,  looking  attentively 
at  them,  pointed  them  out  to  Olenin.  He  said 
but  little,  making  from  time  to  time  only  some 
observation  in  a whisper.  The  road  along 
Avhich  they  went,  had,  some  time  or  other,  been 
travelled  over  by  a cart ; but  it  had  long  ago  been 
overgrown  with  grass.  The  elms  and  plane 
trees  on  each  side  were  so  thickly  planted,  and 
лѵеге  covered  with  such  luxuriant  foliage,  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  through  them  ; and  almost 
every  tree  was  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
лѵікі  vines  and  other  creepers.  Below,  the 
brambles  grew  in  profusion : every  little  open- 
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ing  between  the  bushes  was  partly  closed  by 
brambles  and  by  reeds,  with  their  gray  nodding 
plumes.  In  places  there  were  large  tracks, 
which  had  been  made  by  wild  animals ; and 
small  tracks  of  pheasants,  here  and  there,  led 
into  the  thick  wood  from  the  road.  The  vege- 
tation of  this  wood,  which  had  never  been  tra- 
versed by  cattle,  surprised  Olenin  at  every  step, 
as  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  similar  to  it. 
This  forest,  the  danger,  the  old  man  with  his 
mysterious  conduct,  Marianka  with  her  shapely 
build,  and  the  mountains,  — all  this  seemed  to 
Olenin  like  a dream. 

“ I have  got  a pheasant,”  whispered  the  old 
man,  looking  intently  ahead,  and  pulling  his 
cap  down  over  his  face.  “ Cover  your  face ! 
A pheasant ! ” And  he  angrily  motioned  to 
Olenin,  while  he  crawled  onwards  upon  all- 
fours.  ‘‘A  pheasant  doesn’t  love  a man’s 
face.” 

Olenin  was  still  behind,  when  the  old  man 
stopped,  and  began  to  look  up  into  a tree.  A 
cock-pheasant  was  screaming  from  the  tree  at 
the  dogs,  which  were  barking  at  it ; and  Olenin 
suddenly  got  sight  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  heard  a shot,  as  if  from  a cannon,  from  the 
heavy  fowling-piece  of  Eroshka.  The  bird 
started  to  fly  away ; but  as  it  spread  its  wings, 
it  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Walking  towards 
the  old  man,  Olenin  started  another  bird,  and, 
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quickly  raising  his  gun,  took  aim,  and  fired. 
The  pheasant  flew  straight  up,  and  then,  like  a 
stone  rustling  through  the  branches,  fell  into 
the  wood. 

''  Splendid ! ” cried  the  old  man,  laughing. 
He  could  not  himself  hit  a bird  upon  the 
wing. 

Picking  up  the  pheasants,  they  went  on  far- 
ther ; and  Olenin,  excited  by  the  exercise,  and 
by  the  praise  of  the  old  man,  continually  talked 
to  him. 

Stop  ! Let  us  go  here,”  Eroshka  interrupt- 
ed him.  “Yesterday  I saw  the  trace  of  a deer 
here.” 

Turning  into  the  wood,  and  going  about 
three  hundred  yards,  they  came  to  an  opening 
overgrown  with  reeds,  and  partially  covered  with 
water.  Olenin  kept  at  some  distance  from  the 
old  man ; and  Uncle  Eroshka  went  twenty  paces 
before  him,  bent  down,  and  significantly  nodded, 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand.  Going  up  to  him, 
Olenin  saw  the  track  of  human  feet,  to  which 
the  old  man  was  drawing  his  attention. 

“ Do  you  see } ” 

“ I see.  Well,  what  of  it  'i  ” Trying  to  speak 
as  calmly  as  possible,  “It  is  the  track  of  a 
man.” 

Then  involuntarily  came  into  his  head 
thoughts  about  Cooper’s  “Path-finders,”  and 
about  the  Abreks ; and,  looking  at  the  myste- 
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rioiis  manner  in  which  the  old  man  went  on,  he 
could  not  decide  to  ask  him ; and  so  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  the  danger  or  the  sport  made 
this  mysteriousness  necessary. 

^^Yes,  that’s  my  track,”  simply  answered 
the  old  man,  pointing  to  the  grass,  on  which 
was  scarcely  visible  the  track  of  an  animal. 

The  old  man  went  on  farther.  Olenin  kept 
up  to  him  now.  Going  on  a few  steps,  they 
came  to  a spreading  pear-tree,  under  which  the 
ground  was  black,  and  where  they  saw  the 
fresh  droppings  of  an  animal. 

The  place  was  so  overgrown  with  vines  as  to 
be  like  a covered  and  comfortable  arbor,  dark 
and  cool. 

It  must  have  been  here  this  morning,”  said 
the  old  man.  “You  see  it  is  quite  fresh.” 

Suddenly  a fearful  rustling  was  heard  in  the 
woods  ten  paces  from  them.  Both  started,  and 
seized  their  guns ; but  nothing  was  visible, 
though  they  plainly  heard  how  the  reeds  were 
being  broken.  The  measured,  quick  beat  of  a 
gallop  was  heard  for  an  instant : the  rustling 
turned  to  a dull  noise  sounding  still  farther  and 
• farther  away  in  the  quiet  of  the  wood.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  break  loose  in  the  heart  of  Ole- 
nin. He  anxiously  looked  into  the  green  wood, 
and  at  last  looked  at  the  old  man. 

Uncle  Eroshka,  with  his  gun  against  his 
breast,  stood  immovable.  Hi*s  cap  was  thrown 
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back ; his  eyes  burned  with  an  unusual  fire ; 
and  his  mouth,  from  which  his  yellow  teeth  stood 
out  in  a malicious  way,  remained  fixedly  open. 

“A  stag!”  he  said,  and,  despairingly  throw- 
ing his  gun  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  began 
to  pull  his  gray  beard.  “ It  stood  there  ; and 
we  ought  to  have  gone  by  the  road.  Fool  I 
fool  I ” and  he  angrily  pulled  his  beard.  “ Fool  I 
pig  I ” he  affirmed  again,  pulling  his  beard. 
Something  seemed  to  fly  over  the  forest,  in 
the  mist ; and  still  farther  and  farther  away 
resounded  the  tread  of  the  deer. 

It  was  already  twilight  when  Olenin  returned 
with  the  old  man,  tired,  hungry,  and  strong. 
Dinner  was  ready.  He  ate,  drank  with  the 
old  man,  so  that  he  began  to  feel  warm  and 
merry,  and  went  out  on  the  porch.  Again  the 
mountains  in  the  sunset  rose  before  his  eyes ; 
again  the  old  man  told  him  his  unending  stories 
of  hunting,  of  Abreks,  of  girls,  and  of  his  care- 
less, wild  life.  Again  the  beauty  Marianka 
came  out,  went  in,  and  passed  through  the  yard. . 
Through  her  shirt  he  noticed  more  than  ever 
the  beautiful  virginal  form  of  the  girl. 
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XX. 

The  next  day  Olenin  went  alone,  without  the 
old  man,  to  the  place  where  they  had  started  the 
stag.  To  avoid  going  around  to  the  gate, 
he,  like  everybody  else  in  the  village,  crawled 
through  the  prickly  hedge.  He  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  thorns  which 
pricked  through  his  coat,  when  his  dog,  run- 
ning on  in  front,  started  two  pheasants.  He 
had  only  got  among  the  blackberry-vines,  when 
pheasants  began  to  rise  on  every  side.  The  old 
man  had  not  shown  him  this  place,  so  as  to  keep 
it  for  hunting  with  a rest.  Olenin  killed  five 
pheasants  in  twelve  shots,  and,  in  crawling  after 
them  through  the  brambles,  got  so  warm,  that 
the  perspiration  rolled  off  him  like  rain.  He 
called  off  his  dog ; uncocked  his  gun,  and  put  on 
top  of  the  shot  a ball ; and,  brushing  the  gnats 
away  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  he  quietly  went 
to  the  place  where  he  had  been  the  day  before. 
It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  keep  back  the 
dog,  which,  even  on  the  road,  kept  getting  on 
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scent;, and  he  killed  still  another  pair  of  pheas- 
ants; so  that,  by  being  thus  delayed,  it  was 
noon  before  he  was  able  to  find  the  place. 

The  day  was  perfectly  clear,  quiet  and  warm. 
The  morning  freshness  had  already  dried  up  in 
the  woods ; and  myriads  of  gnats  literally  cov- 
ered his  face,  his  back  and  his  hands.  The  black 
dog  became  grey  from  being  so  thickly  beset 
with  them.  Olenin’s  coat,  through  which  they 
could  sting,  became  also  grey.  Olenin  was 
ready  to  run  away  from  the  gnats : it  seemed  to 
him,  that,  in  summer,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
live  even  in  the  village.  He  was  already  start- 
ing for  home,  but,  remembering  that  people  do 
live,  decided  to  stand  it  through,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  be  eaten.  Strange  to  say,  by  noon  he 
even  began  rather  to  like  the  buzzing.  It  even 
seemed  to  him,  that  if  there  were  not  this  atmos- 
phere of  gnats  surrounding  him  on  all  sides, 
this  paste  of  gnats,  which  rolled  up  under  his 
hands  on  his  sweaty  face,  and  this  itching  over 
his  whole  body,  the  forest  would  have  lost  for  him 
its  character  and  its  charm.  These  myriads  of 
insects  so  suited  this  wild,  luxuriantly-rich  foli- 
age, this  abundance  of  animals  and  birds  which 
filled  the  woods,  these  dark-green  trees,  this  odor- 
ous, hot  air,  these  ditches  of  muddy  water  which 
everywhere  ran  down  from  the  Terek,  and  mur- 
mured under  the  leaves  which  hung  over  them, 
that  what  had  before  seemed  to  him  horrible  and 
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unendurable  now  began  to  be  pleasing.  Going 
around  the  place  where  he  had  the  day  before 
come  upon  the  stag,  and  not  meeting  with  any 
thing,  he  wished  to  rest.  The  sun  stood  straight 
over  the  woods,  and  constantly  poured  down  on 
his  head  and  back,  whenever  he  came  into  an 
opening,  or  into  the  road.  Seven  heavy  pheas- 
ants painfully  weighed  down  his  waist.  He 
searched  out  the  tracks  of  the  stag  which  he 
had  seen  before,  crawled  under  the  bushes  into 
the  wood,  to  the  very  spot  where  the  stag  had 
lain,  and  lay  down  in  his  bed.  He  looked 
round  about  him,  at  the  dark-green  verdure  ; 
looked  at  his  lair,  at  the  traces  of  the  knees  of 
the  stag,  at  the  pieces  of  black  earth  turned  up 
by  his  hoofs,  and  at  his  yesterday’s  tracks : it 
was  cool  and  comfortable  there  : he  did  not 
think  about  any  thing,  did  not  wish  for  any 
thing.  Suddenly  there  came  over  him  such  a 
strange  feeling  of  causeless  happiness,  and  of 
love  to  every  thing,  that  he,  with  his  old,  childish 
habit,  began  to  cross  himself,  and  thank  some 
one.  It  suddenly  came  into  his  head  with  a 
special  clearness,  Here  I,  Dimitri  Olenin,  an 
individual  distinct  from  all  others,  now  lie  alone, 
God  knows  where,  in  the  very  place  where  lay 
a stag,  — a handsome  old  stag,  that  has  never 
perhaps  seen  a man,  and  in  a place  where  no 
person  has  ever  sat  before,  or  has  even  thought 
about.  I sit,  and  around  me  stand  young  and 
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old  trees,  one  of  them  covered  with  wreaths  of 
wild  grape-vines.  Around  me  whirl  pheasants, 
chasing  one  another,  and  groaning,  perhaps,  over 
their  killed  brothers.”  He  took  up  his  pheas- 
ants, looked  at  them,  and  wiped  his  blood- 
covered  hand  on  his  coat.  “ Perhaps  even  the 
jackals  are  complaining,  and  with  disappointed 
faces  are  going  the  other  way.  About  me,  flying 
among  the  leaves,  which  seem  to  them  immense 
islands,  gnats  dance  in  the  air,  and  hum,  — one, 
two,  three,  four,  a hundred,  a thousand,  a mil- 
lion gnats  ; and  all  these,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  are  buzzing  about  me  ; and  each  of  them 
is  just  as  much  a separate  existence,  separate 
from  all  the  rest,  as  I am.”  It  began  to  seem 
clear  to  him  what  the  gnats  hummed  and  thought 
about.  “ Here,  here,  children  ! Here’s  where 
you  can  eat  some  one,”  they  hum,  and  settle 
down  upon  him.  It  began  to  seem  clear  to 
him  that  he  was  not  at  all  a Russian  noble- 
man, a person  in  Moscow  society,  and  friend 
and  relation  of  this  person  and  of  that  person. 
He  thought  he  was  simply  just  such  a gnat,  and 
just  such  a pheasant,  or  a stag,  as  those  living 
now  about  him.  “Just  like  them,  just  like 
Uncle  Eroshka,  I live,  I die.  He  spoke  truth 
indeed,  when  he  said  that  the  end  will  be  only 
that  grass  will  grow  over  me.” 

“ Well,  what  is  it  when  the  grass  will  grow  over 
me  V he  thought  further.  “ Every  thing  must 
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live,  every  thing  be  happy ; for  I w ish  only 
one  thing,  — happiness.  It  would  be  all  the 
same  as  if  I had  never  existed.  I am  just  such 
an  animal  as  all  of  them,  over  which  the  grass 
grows,  and  nothing  more  or  less  ; or  I am  a 
frame  in  which  is  enclosed  part  of  the  one 
divinity.  All  the  same,  I must  live  in  the  best 
way  I can.  How  must  one  live  to  be  happy  1 
and  why  was  not  I happy  before  У He  began 
to  .think  over  his  past  life,  and  began  to  be  sorry 
for  himself.  He  thought  of  himself  as  an  ego- 
tist, who  demanded  much  ; whereas  in  reality  he 
needed  nothing.  Then  he  looked  round  him  on 
the  verdure  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun,  and 
on  the  clear  sky,  and  felt  himself  just  as  happy 
as  he  did  before. 

“ Why  am  I happy  ? and  why  did  I live  be- 
fore ? ” he  thought.  “ How  I always  demanded 
things  for  myself,  and  imagined  things,  and 
never  did  any  thing  for  myself,  except  caused 
myself  shame  and  sorrow ! Now  I find  out  that 
nothing  is  necessary  for  happiness.”  Suddenly 
a new  world  seemed  to  open  before  him.  “ Hap- 
piness is  not  this,”  he  said.  “ Happiness  con- 
sists in  living  for  others  : that  is  clear.  Every 
man  has  in  him  a need  for  happiness  : therefore 
it  must  be  a lawful  one.  When  he  satisfies  him- 
self in  a selfish  way,  that  is,  seeks  for  himself 
riches,  fame,  comfort,  love,  it  perhaps  may  hap- 
pen so  that  circumstances  will  not  permit  him 
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to  satisfy  these  wishes : consequently  such 
wishes  are  unlawful.  But  the  demand  for  hap- 
piness is  not  unlawful.  What  wishes  can  always 
be  satisfied  in  the  eternal  conditions  of  things  1 
What  'i  Love,  self-abnegation  ! ” He  became  so 
glad  and  excited  after  having  discovered  this, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  new  truth,  that  he  jumped 
up,  and,  in  his  impatience,  began  to  inquire  for 
whom  he  should  sacrifice  himself,  to  whom  he 
should  do  good,  whom  he  should  love.  Noth- 
ing is  necessary  for  myself,”  he  thought : there- 
fore, why  should  not  I live  for  others  V He 
took  up  his  gun,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  think 
all  this  over  to  himself,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  and  went  out  of  the  woods. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  open  fields,  he  looked 
round.  The  sun  was  no  longer  visible.  Beyond 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  it  seemed  colder ; and  the 
locality  appeared  to  him  quite  unknown,  and 
not  at  all  like  that  which  surrounded  the  village. 
All  had  suddenly  changed,  both  the  weather 
and  the  character  of  the  forest.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds ; the  wind  whistled  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees ; round  him  were  visible  only 
reeds  and  old  broken  trees.  He  began  to  call 
to  his  dog,  which  had  run  away  from  him  after 
some  animal  or  other;  and  his  voice  seemed 
empty.  Suddenly  he  began  to  feel  frightfully 
oppressed.  He  began  to  be  frightened.  There 
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came  into  his  head  thoughts  of  the  Abreks,  of 
the  murders  about  which  he  had  heard ; and  he 
expected  to  see  a Circassian  come  out  of  every 
bush,  and  that  he  might  have  to  defend  his  life, 
and  die — or  be  cowardly.  He  began  to  think 
of  God,  and  of  the  future  life,  as  he  had  not 
thought  for  a long  time.  Round  him  was  the 
same  sombre,  stern,  and  wild  nature.  Is  it 
worth  while  living  for  one’s  self,”  he  thought, 
‘‘  when  one  dies  suddenly  in  this  way,  and  dies 
without  doing  any  good  to  anybody,  and  in  a 
way  that  nobody  knows  about  ? ” He  went  on 
in  the  direction  where  he  supposed  the  village 
to  be.  About  sport  he  no  longer  thought  any 
thing : he  felt  almost  tired  enough  to  die,  and 
looked  with  special  attention,  almost  with  hor- 
ror, at  every  object  and  tree,  expecting  every 
minute  a conflict  for  his  life.  After  wandering 
about  for  a long  time,  he  came  to  a ditch, 
through  which  flowed  the  sandy  cold  water 
from  the  Terek,  and,  in  order  not  to  lose  his 
way  any  longer,  resolved  to  go  along  it.  He 
went  on,  without  knowing  where  the  ditch 
would  lead  him.  Suddenly  the  reeds  began  to 
rustle  behind  him  : he  started,  and  seized  his 
gun.  He  began  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  His 
tired  dog,  panting  heavily,  jumped  into  the  cold 
water  of  the  ditch,  and  began  to  lap  it. 

Olenin  drank  along  with  the  dog,  and  went 
on  in  the  direction  where  the  ditch  led  him, 
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supposing  that  it  would  bring  him  to  the  village. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  companionship  of  the 
dog,  every  thing  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  som- 
bre. The  forest  began  to  grow  darker  : the  wind 
played  with  greater  strength  and  fury  in  the 
tops  of  the  old,  half-broken-down  trees.  Some 
large  birds  wheeled  shrieking  about  their  nests 
in  the  tree-tops.  The  vegetation  seemed  to  get 
poorer  : he  more  frequently  met  with  rustling 
reeds,  and  bare  sandy  fields  covered  with  the 
tracks  of  wild  animals. 

To  the  howl  of  the  wind  was  added  another 
sad  and  monotonous  noise.  His  spirits  got 
heavier  and  heavier.  He  felt  behind  him  for 
his  pheasants,  and  could  not  find  one  of  them. 
A pheasant  had  got  torn  off,  and  had  fallen 
down ; and  nothing  but  the  bloody  head  and 
neck  remained  fastened  to  his  belt.  He  began 
to  feel  more  frightened  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before.  He  began  to  pray  to  God,  and  feared 
only  one  thing,  — that  he  should  die  without 
having  done  any  good  ; and  he  so  much  wanted 
to  live,  to  live  so  as  to  accomplish  the  victory 
of  self-sacrifice. 
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Suddenly  sunlight  began  to  dawn  on  his 
soul.  He  heard  sounds  of  Russian  conversa- 
tion, and  the  quick  and  measured  flow  of  the 
Terek  ; and,  at  a few  paces  before  him,  he  saw 
the  dark-brown  swiftly-flowing  surface  of  the 
river,  with  the  gray-white  sand  on  the  banks 
and  shallows,  the  distant  steppe,  the  roof  of  an 
outpost  rising  above  the  water,  a saddled  horse 
walking  on  three  legs  among  the  brambles,  — 
and  the  mountains.  The  red  sun  appeared  for 
an  instant  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  with  its 
last  rays  shone  gayly  over  the  river,  the  reeds, 
the  roof,  and  the  Cossacks  collected  in  a crowd, 
among  whom  Lukashka,  by  his  fearless  air, 
involuntarily  attracted  his  attention. 

Olenin  felt  himself  again,  without  any  visible 
cause,  thoroughly  happy.  He  had  come  to  the 
Lower  Prototsk  post  on  the  Terek,  opposite  a 
peaceable  Circassian  settlement  on  the  other 
side.  He  saluted  the  Cossacks,  but,  not  having 
yet  found  any  pretext  for  doing  anybody  any 
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good,  went  into  the  hut.  Even  in  the  hut  there 
was  no  chance.  The  Cossacks  received  him 
coldly.  He  went  out  upon  the  terrace,  and 
smoked  a cigarette.  The  Cossacks  paid  but 
little  attention  to  Olenin,  — in  the  first  place, 
because  he  smoked  ; and,  in  the  second,  because 
they  had  something  very  different  to  think  of 
that  evening.  The  hostile  Circassians  had  come 
from  the  mountains,  — the  relations  of  the  Abrek 
who-  had  been  killed,  — with  a flag  of  truce  in 
order  to  ransom  the  body.  They  were  waiting 
for  the  Cossack  authorities  from  the  village. 
The  brother  of  the  dead  man,  a tall,  stalwart  fel- 
low, with  an  under-cut  beard  dyed  red,  in  spite 
of  wearing  a ragged  coat  and  cap,  was  as  calm 
and  haughty  as  a king.  He  was  very  similar  in 
features  to  his  dead  brother.  He  honored  no 
one  by  a look,  and  did  not  even  once  glance 
at  the  dead  body.  Sitting  on  his  heels  in  the 
shade,  he  did  nothing  but  spit  from  time  to  time 
as  he  smoked  a pipe,  and  gave  occasional  com- 
mands in  a guttural  voice,  which  his  companions 
respectfully  obeyed.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
a bravo,  who  had  seen  the  Russians  before,  not 
exactly  under  the  same  conditions  ; and  he  there- 
fore now  was  not  surprised  at  any  thing  he  saw 
in  them,  and  was  not  even  occupied  with  them. 
Olenin  went  up  to  the  dead  body,  and  began  to 
look  at  it ; but  the  brother,  with  a quiet  con- 
tempt, looking  from  under  his  brows  at  Olenin, 
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abruptly  and  angrily  said  something.  The  flag 
bearer  hastened  to  cover  the  face  of  the  dead 
body  with  his  coat.  Olenin  was  surprised  at 
the  majesty  and  sternness  of  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  bravo.  He  tried  to  say  something 
to  him,  asking  him  from  what  village  he  was ; 
but  the  Circassian  scarcely  looked  at  him,  spat 
on  the  ground  in  contempt,  and  turned  away. 
Olenin  was  so  surprised  that  the  mountaineer 
was  not  interested  in  him,  that  his  equanimity 
could  only  explain  it  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
man,  or  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  He 
turned  to  his  companion.  The  companion  — 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and  the  inter- 
preter— was  just  as  ragged,  but  was  black,  and 
not  red  haired,  very  agile,  with  exceedingly  white 
teeth,  and  with  black,  sparkling  eyes.  He  will- 
ingly entered  into  conversation,  and  asked  for  a 
cigarette. 

“There  were  five  brothers  of  them,”  said  the 
interpreter,  in  his  broken  Russian.  “This  is 
now  the  third  brother  that  the  Russians  have 
killed.  Only  two  remain.  He  is  a bravo,  a 
very  great  bravo,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Cir- 
cassian. “ When  they  killed  Ahmed  Khan 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  dead  Abrek),  he 
sat  on  the  other  side,  in  the  reeds.  He  saw  it 
all,  — saw  how  they  put  him  in  the  boat,  and 
how  they  brought  him  to  the  shore.  He  sat 
there  until  night,  and  wanted  to  kill  the  old 
man  ; but  the  rest  would  not  let  him.” 
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Lukashka  went  up  to'  the  persons  who  were 
talking,  and  sat  down  by  their  side. 

“From  what  village.^”  he  asked. 

“ Over  there  in  those  mountains,”  answered 
the  interpreter,”  pointing  beyond  the  Terek,  to 
a blue,  misty  defile.  “ Do  you  know  Suyuk-su  } 
It  will  be  about  eight  miles  from  there.” 

“ In  Suyuk-su  do  you  know  Ghirei  Khan } ” 
asked  Lukashka,  evidently  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance : “ he  is  a friend  of  mine.” 

“ He  is  my  neighbor,”  answered  the  inter- 
preter. 

“ Splendid  fellow  ! ” and  Lukashka,  evidently 
much  interested,  began  to  talk  in  Tartar  to  the 
interpreter. 

The  captain  and  the  station-master,  with  two 
Cossacks,  soon  rode  up.  The  captain,  one  of  the 
new  Cossack  officers,  saluted  the  Cossacks  : but 
no  one  answered  him,  as  the  soldiers  do,  “We 
wish  your  health,  your  Excellency ; ” though 
a few  of  them  saluted  him  with  a simple  bow. 
Some,  and  among  them  Lukashka,  stood  up  and 
stretched  themselves.  The  corporal  reported 
that  all  was  well  at  the  post.  All  this  seemed 
laughable  to  Olenin,  as  if  these  Cossacks  were 
playing  at  soldiers.  But  formalities  soon  gave 
place  to  simpler  relations ; and  the  captain, 
who  was  just  as  excellent  a Cossack  as  the  rest, 
began  to  talk  Tartar  freely  with  the  interpreter. 
They  drew  up  some  kind  of  a paper,  gave  it  to 
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the  interpreter,  received  some  money  from  him, 
and  came  up  to  the  body. 

“Which  of  you  is  Luka,  the  son  of  Gavrib 
of ” the  captain  asked. 

Luka  took  off  his  cap,  and  came  up. 

“ I have  sent  a report  about  you  to  the 
colonel.  What  will  come  of  it  I don’t  know. 
But  I have  written  for  a cross,  and  you  will  soon 
be  made  a corporal.  Do  you  know  how  to- 
read  ” 

“ No.” 

“ What  a fine  fellow  he  is  ! ” said  the  captain,, 
still  continuing  to  play  at  commander.  “Put 
on  your  cap  ! Of  what  Gavrilof  is  he  ? Of  the 
broad  one  ? ” 

His  nephew,”  answered  the  corporal. 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I know,  I know,”  answered  the 
captain.  “ Now  carry  it  off.  — Help  him,”  turn- 
ing to  the  Cossacks. 

The  face  of  Lukashka  was  all  radiant  with 
joy,  and  seemed  handsomer  than  usual.  Going 
away  from  the  corporal,  and  again  putting  on 
his  cap,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Olenin. 

When  the  body  had  been  put  into  the  boat, 
the  brother  of  the  dead  man  went  to  the  bank. 
The  Cossacks  involuntarily  separated,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  him.  With  his  muscular  leg  he 
pushed  off  from  the  bank,  and  jumped  into  the 
boat.  There  he,  for  the  first  time,  as  Olenin 
noticed,  looked  at  all  the  Cossacks  with  a quick 
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glance,  and  again  abruptly  asked  something  of 
his  companion.  The  interpreter  replied  some- 
thing or  other,  and  pointed  to  Lukashka.  The 
Circassian  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and, 
slowly  turning  away,  began  to  gaze  on  the  other 
bank.  Not  hatred,  but  cold  contempt,  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  look.  He  said  something  more. 

''What  did  he  say  ? ” asked  Olenin  of  the  agile 
interpreter. 

"Your  people  have  killed  ours  ; but  ours  will 
be  up  to  you.  Altogether  it  is  a sad  mess,”  an- 
swered the  interpreter,  evidently  deceiving  him. 
He  laughed,  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  jumped 
into  the  boat. 

The  brother  of  the  dead  man  sat  without 
moving,  and  constantly  looked  at  the  other  bank. 
He  so  hated  and  despised  the  Cossacks,  that  he 
had  no  curiosity  about  any  thing.  The  inter- 
preter, standing  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  moving 
the  oar  first  to  this  side,  and  then  to  the  other, 
guided  it,  and  talked  without  cessation.  Cut- 
ting obliquely  across  the  current,  the  boat  began 
to  seem  smaller  and  smaller.  The  voices  were 
now  hardly  audible  ; and  finally,  quite  in  the 
distance,  although  still  in  sight,  the  Circassians 
came  to  the  other  bank,  where  their  horses  were. 
They  took  up  the  body  (notwithstanding  that  the 
horses  started  at  it),  placed  it  across  the  saddle, 
got  on  their  horses,  and  went  at  a walk  along 
the  road,  past  the  village,  from  which  a crowd 
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of  people  came  out  to  look  at  them.  The  Cos- 
sacks on  this  side  were  unusually  contented  and 
merry  : there  was  laughter  and  jesting  on  every 
side.  The  captain  and  the  station-master  went 
to  the  terrace  to  have  a little  snack.  Lukashka, 
with  a merry  face,  though  he  vainly  tried  to 
preserve  a dignified  expression,  sat  opposite 
Olenin,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  playing 
with  a little  stick. 

“Why  do  you  smoke.?”  he  said,  as  though 
with  curiosity.  “Is  it  good  ” He  evidently 
said  that  only  because  he  had  noticed  that  it 
was  awkward  for  Olenin,  and  that  he  was  alone 
among  the  Cossacks. 

“ I am  accustomed  to  it,”  answered  Olenin. 
“Why.?” 

“ H’m ! If  we  fellows  should  begin  to  smoke, 
there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay.  Over  there  the 
mountains  are  not  very  far  off,”  said  Lukash- 
ka, pointing  to  the  defile  ; “ but  we  can’t  get  to 
them.  How  will  you  go  home  alone .?  It  is 
dark.  I will  show  you  the  way,  if  you  want," 
he  added.  “ You  just  ask  the  corporal.” 

“ What  a splendid  fellow  ! ” thought  Olenin, 
looking  at  the  merry  face  of  the  Cossack.  He 
remembered  about  Marianka,  and  about  the  kiss 
he  had  heard  behind  the  gate,  and  began  to  be 
sorry  for  Lukashka,  — sorry  for  his  want  of  edu- 
cation. “ What  folly  and  stupidity ! ” he  thought. 
“One  man  has  killed  another,  and  is  as  happy 
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and  contented  as  if  he  had  done  the  most  excel- 
lent work  in  the  world.  Is  there  really  nothing 
which  tells  him  that  here  there  is  no  reason  for 
great  joy  ? That  happiness  is  not  in  killing 
some  one,  but  in  sacrificing  one’s  self  for  some 
one  ” 

Come,  now,  don’t  fall  in  his  way,  brother,” 
said  one  of  the  Cossacks  who  had  gone  over  in 
the  boat,  turning  to  Lukashka.  “ Did  you  hear 
what  he  asked  about  — about  you  ” 

Lukashka  raised  his  head.  “My  godson,’^ 
he  said,  meaning  by  that  the  Circassian. 

“ Oh  ! your  godson  will  not  rise  again,  but 
your  red-haired  foster-brother.” 

“ Let  him  pray  to  God  to  get  off  safe  himself,” 
said  Lukashka,  laughing. 

“ Why  are  you  glad  ? ” said  Olenin  to  Lukash- 
ka. “ If  they  had  killed  your  brother,  would  you 
have  been  glad  ? ” 

There  was  a smile  on  the  Cossack’s  face  as  he 
looked  at  Olenin.  He  seemed  to  understand  all 
that  Olenin  meant  to  say,  but  was  far  above 
such  ideas. 

“Well,  what.?  Is  that  necessary.?  Don’t 
they  kill  some  of  us  fellows  occasionally .?  ” 
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The  captain  and  the  station-master  went  away ; 
and  Olenin,  so  as  to  do  a favor  to  Lukashka,  as 
well  as  not  go  home  alone  through  the  dark 
forest,  got  permission  from  the  corporal  for  Lii- 
kashka  to  go  with  him.  Olenin  thought  Lukash- 
ka wanted  to  see  Marianka,  and  in  general  was 
very  glad  of  the  companionship  of  such  a pleas- 
ant-looking  and  talkative  Cossack.  Lukashka 
and  Marianka  were  somehow  or  another  united 
in  his  imagination,  and  he  found  a certain  satis- 
faction in  thinking  about  them.  ‘‘He  loves 
Marianka,”  thought  Olenin  to  himself ; “ and  I 
could  love  her.”  And  a kind  of  strong  and  novel 
feeling  of  happiness  took  possession  of  him  as 
they  went  home  through  the  dark  wood.  Lu- 
kashka was  also  happy  in  soul.  Something  quite 
like  love  seemed  to  spring  up  between  these  two 
young  men,  who  were  so  different  in  disposition 
and  manner.  Every  time  they  looked  at  each 
other,  they  both  wanted  to  smile. 

“ What  gate  do  you  go  to } ” asked  Olenin. 
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^‘To  the  middle.  But  I will  take  you  to  the 
swamp  : there  you  won’t  be  afraid  of  any  thing.” 

Olenin  laughed.  *‘Do  you  suppose  I am 
afraid } Go  back.  Much  obliged  to  you.  I 
will  go  alone.” 

“ That’s  nothing.  What  have  I got  to  do  } 
Why  shouldn’t  you  be  afraid.?  Why  we  are 
afraid,”  said  Lukashka,  also  smiling. 

*‘You  come  to  my  house:  we  will  talk,  and 
drink  some  wine,  and  then  you  can  go  home  in 
the  morning.” 

Don’t  you  suppose  I can  find  a place  to  stay 
all  night.?”  laughed  Lukashka.  “Besides,  the 
corporal  told  me  to  come  back.” 

I heard  yesterday  how  you  sang  songs ; be- 
sides, I saw  you  ” — 

“ Everybody  ” — and  Lukashka  nodded. 

“So  you  are  going  to  get  married,  really.?” 
asked  Olenin. 

“ Mother  wants  me  to  marry ; but  I haven’t 
any  horse  yet.” 

“ But  are  you  not  in  the  regiment .?” 

“ How .?  I have  only  just  joined,  and  I haven’t 
any  horse : I don’t  know  how  I am  to  get  one. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I do  not  get  married.” 

“ How  much  does  a horse  cost .?  ” 

“We  bargained  for  a horse  the  other  day,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  but  they  wanted 
sixty  rubles,  — a Tartar  horse,  too.” 

“ You  come  to  me  as  an  orderly,  I will  look 
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out  for  you,  and  I will  give  you  a horse,”  sud« 
denly  said  Olenin.  Really  I will.  I have  two  : 
I don’t  need  them  both.” 

“How  not  need  them  ? ” said  Lukashka,  laugh- 
ing. “Why  should  you  give  me  one  ^ We  will 
live  and  get  one  somehow.  God  will  give  one.” 

“ Really  I will.  Don’t  you  want  to  come  as 
orderly.^”  said  Olenin,  delighted  that  it  had 
come  into  his  head  to  give  a horse  to  Lukashka. 
However,  he  felt  rather  awkward  and  ill  at 
ease.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  say  it. 

Lukashka  first  broke  the  silence. 

“ Have  you  got  a house  of  your  own  in  Rus- 
sia” he  asked. 

Olenin  could  not  keep  himself  from  saying 
that  he  had  not  only  one  house,  but  several 
houses. 

“ A big  house,  bigger  than  ours  ? ” good  hum- 
oredly  asked  Lukashka. 

“ Much  bigger,  ten  times  bigger,”  said  Ole- 
nin. 

“ And  have  you  horses  like  ours  ^ ” 

“ I have  a hundred  head  of  horses,  worth 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  rubles  each. 
Only  not  like  yours,  — three  hundred  rubles 
silver ; trotters,  you  know.  Still  I like  these 
horses  here  better.” 

“ Why  do  you  come  here  ? Were  you  sent, 
or  did  you  come  of  your  own  free  will  ? ” asked 
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Lukashka,  still  smiling.  ‘‘Here  is  where  you 
lost  your  way,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  path 
beside  which  they  passed.  “You  should  have 
gone  to  the  right.” 

“So,  because  I wished,”  answered  Olenin. 
“ I wanted  to  look  at  your  country,  and  to  go 
on  a campaign.” 

“You  are  going  on  a campaign  now,”  said 
Lukashka.  “The  jackals  are  fighting,”  he 
added,  listening. 

“ Are  you  not  frightened  that  you  have  killed 
a man  } ” asked  Olenin. 

“What  should  I be  frightened  of.?  If  I 
could  only  go  on  a campaign ! ” repeated  Lu- 
kashka. “That  is  what  I want;  that  is  what  I 
want.” 

“ Perhaps  we  will  go  together.  Our  company 
is  going  before  the  holidays,  and  your  sotnia 
too.” 

“And  you  want  to  go  there.?  — you,  with  a 
house  and  horses  and  serfs.?  I should  have 
amused  myself.  What  rank  have  you  .?  ” 

“I  am  a yunker,  just  presented  for  promo- 
tion.” 

“ Well,  if  you  are  not  bragging,  when  you  say 
you  are  so  well  off  in  your  place,  I should 
never  have  gone  away  from  home.  I am  sure 
I should  never  have  come  to  such  a country  as 
this.  Do  they  live  well  where  you  were .?  ” 

“Yes,  very  well',”  said  Olenin. 
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It  was  already  dark,  when,  talking  in  this  way, 
they  came  to  the  village.  The  dark  mist  of  the 
forest  still  surrounded  them ; the  wind  still 
howled  aloft  in  the  trees  ; the  jackals,  it  seemed, 
walked  along  beside  them,  and  laughed  and 
yelled.  In  advance  of  them,  at  the  village, 
voices  were  already  heard,  together  with  the 
barking  of  dogs.  The  profiles  of  the  huts  were 
visible  against  the  sky.  Lights  burned  in  the 
windows  ; and  there  came  on  the  air  the  odor  of 
the  smoke  of  burning  dung.  It  seemed  to  Ole- 
nin, especially  this  evening,  that  here  in  this 
village  would  be  all  his  happiness,  his  house,  his 
family,  and  that  never  would  he  live  so  happily 
as  here.  He  so  loved  everybody,  and  especially 
Lukashka,  this  evening.  Coming  home,  Ole- 
nin, to  the  astonishment  of  Lukashka,  himself 
brought  out  from  the  shed  a horse  which  he 
had  bought  in  Grozny,  — not  the  one  on  which 
he  always  rode,  but  another,  not  a bad  horse, 
although  not  young,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“ Why  do  you'give  it  to  me  ” said  Lukashka. 
**  I have  not  done  any  thing  for  you.” 

^‘Really  it  is  not  worth  any  thing  to  me,” 
answered  Olenin.  “ Take  it,  and  then  you  can 
give  me  something  or  other.  We  will  go,  per- 
haps, on  a campaign  together.” 

Lukashka  was  confused.  *‘  I do  not  under- 
stand. The  horse,  certainly,  is  worth  a good 
deal,”  he  said,  after  looking  at  it. 
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“ Take  it,  take  it ! If  you  do  not  take  it,  you 
will  insult  me. — Vanusha,  lead  the  gray  horse 
home  for  him.” 

Lukashka  took  it  by  the  halter.  ‘‘Well, 
thank  you ! This  was  something  that  I did  not 
guess  of.” 

Olenin  was  as  happy  as  a twelve-year-old  boy. 
“Tie  her  up  here.  She  is  a good  horse.  I 
bought  her  in  Grozny,  and  she  gallops  splen- 
didly.— Vanusha,  give  us  some  wine.  Let  us 
go  into  the  house.” 

The  wine  was  served. 

Lukashka  ate  something,  and  took  a glass  of 
wine.  “God  grant  that  I serve  you  in  some 
way  ! ” he  said,  as  he  finished  his  glass.  “ What 
am  I to  call  you  } ” 

“Dimitri  Andreitch.” 

“ Well,  Mitri  Andreitch,  God  keep  you  ! We 
will  be  good  friends.  Now,  come  to  us  some- 
times. Though  we  are  not  rich  people,  still,  as 
good  friends,  we  will  entertain  you.  Yes;  and 
I will  tell  mother  if  you  want  any  thing,  curds,  or 
grapes ; and,  if  you  come  out  to  the  post,  I am 
your  servant  for  hunting,  or  for  the  river,  just 
as  you  want.  Pity  I did  not  know  you  a day  or 
two  ago ! I killed  such  a boar ! I had  to  divide 
it  round  among  the  Cossacks.  I might  have 
brought  it  to  you.” 

“Very  well,  thank  you  ! Much  obliged  ! Only 
don’t  harness  her  to  a cart : she  has  never  gone 
that  way.” 
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Harness  a horse!  Well,  I will  tell  you,"' 
said  Lukashka,  raising  his  voice.  “ If  you  like, 
I have  a friend,  Ghirei  Khan.  He  invited  me 
to  go  on  the  road  there,  where  you  go  down  from 
the  mountains.  We  will  go  there  together.  I 
won’t  give  you  up  to  him : I will  be  your  pro- 
tector.” 

“Well,  let  us  go ; let  us  go  some  time.” 

Lukashka  seemed  to  have  quite  calmed  down, 
and  perfectly  to  understand  the  relations  of 
Olenin  to  him.  His  quiet  simplicity  perfectly 
astonished  Olenin,  and  even  seemed  unpleasant 
to  him.  They  talked  for  a long  time,  and  it  was 
already  quite  late  ; and  Lukashka,  not  drunk  (for 
he  was  never  drunk),  but  having  drunk  a good 
deal,  grasped  Olenin’s  hand,  and  went  away. 

Olenin  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  what 
he  would  do  as  he  went  away. 

Lukashka  went  along  quickly,  with  bowed 
head.  Afterwards,  letting  the  horse  out  of  the 
gate,  he  suddenly  shook  his  head,  slapped  the 
horse  with  the  end  of  the  halter,  and,  whistling, 
ran  down  the  street.  Olenin  thought  he  was 
going  to  share  his  joy  with  Marianka ; but,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Lukashka  did  not  do  this, 
he  felt  gladder  at  heart  than  ever  he  had  before. 
He  rejoiced  like  a boy,  and  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  telling  Vanusha,  not  only  that  he 
had  given  a horse  to  Lukashka,  but  why  he  had 
done  so,  and  of  his  new  theorv  of  happiness 
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Vanusha  did  not  approve  of  this  theory,  and  de 
dared  that  largen  ilny  apa,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  this  was  nonsense. 

Lukashka  went  home,  jumped  down  from  his 
horse,  and  gave  it  to  his  mother,  ordering  her  to 
send  it  out  to  the  Cossack  pasture.  He  him- 
self had  to  return  to  the  post  that  night. 
The  dumb  girl  came  up  to  lead  away  the 
horse,  and  showed  by  signs  that  she  knew  the 
man  who  had  given  the  horse,  and  bowed  down 
to  his  feet.  The  old  woman  only  shook  her  head 
at  her  son’s  story,  and  in  her  very  heart  made 
up  her  mind  that  Lukashka  had  stolen  the  horse  ; 
and  therefore  she  ordered  the  dumb  girl  to  take 
it  to  the  pasture  before  daylight. 

Lukashka  went  back  alone  to  the  post,  and 
constantly  thought  over  the  conduct  of  Olenin. 
Although  the  horse  was  not  good,  in  his  opinion, 
yet  still  it  must  have  cost  at  least  forty  rubles  ; 
and  he  was  very  glad  of  the  present.  But  why 
this  present  should  have  been  given  he  could 
not  understand,  and  therefore  he  had  not  the 
least  feeling  of  gratitude : on  the  contrary, 
there  were  running  in  his  head  confused  suspi- 
cions of  bad  designs  in  the  yunker.  In  what 
these  designs  consisted  he  could  not  explain  to 
himself ; but  he  could  not  admit,  for  a moment, 
the  thought,  that,  merely  out  of  good-feeling,  an 
unknown  man  had  given  him  a horse  worth  forty 
rubles.  This  seemed  to  him  impossible.  If  he 
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been  drunk,  why,  then  he  could  have  understood 
it : he  had  done  it  out  of  brag.  But  the  yun- 
ker  was  sober,  and  probably  wanted  to  buy  him 
up  for  some  bad  business.  “Oh,  well,  this  all 
nonsense  ! ” thought  Lukashka.  “ The  horse  is 
mine ; and  it  will  soon  be  seen  what  he  is  after. 
I cannot  be  easily  fooled.  We  shall  see,”  he 
thought,  feeling  the  need  of  being  on  his  guard 
against  Olenin,  and  therefore  trying  to  awaken 
in  himself  some  unfriendly  feeling.  He  did  not 
tell  anybody  how  he  got  the  horse.  He  said  to 
one,  that  he  had  bought  it ; and  to  others  he 
replied  in  an  evasive  way.  In  the  village,  how- 
ever, they  soon  knew  the  truth.  Lukashka’s 
mother,  Marianka,  Ilya  Vasilievitch,  and  other 
Cossacks,  when  they  knew  of  the  present  which 
Olenin  had  given,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  yunker.  Not- 
withstanding this  suspicion,  Olenin’s  action 
caused  in  them  great  respect  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  wealth. 

“ Have  you  heard  that  the  yunker  who  lives 
with  Ilya  Vasilievitch  has  given  Lukashka  a 
horse  worth  fifty  rubles  ? ” said  one.  “ He 
must  be  a rich  fellow.” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  of  it,”  answered  the  other, 
“What  of  that } He  must  have  done  him  some 
service.  We  shall  see.  We  shall  see  what  will 
come  of  it.  Ah  ! that  Urvan  is  a lucky  fellow.” 
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The  life  of  Olenin  went  on  calmly  and  mo- 
notonously. With  his  superior  officers  and 
comrades  he  had  little  to  do.  The  position  of  a 
rich  yunker  in  the  Caucasus  is  very  advanta- 
geous in  this  way.  He  was  never  sent  after  for 
work  or  drill.  For  the  late  expedition  he  was 
presented  for  promotion  as  an  officer,  and  up 
to  that  time  he  had  been  left  quiet.  The  offi- 
cers considered  him  an  aristocrat,  and  therefore 
kept  a little  at  a distance.  The  card-playing 
and  drinking  and  singing  parties  of  the  officers, 
of  which  he  had  had  some  experience,  were  not 
attractive  to  him  ; and  he,  in  his  turn,  kept  clear 
of  the  officers’  society,  and  life  at  the  village. 
The  life  of  officers  in  a village  station  has  long 
had  its  special  character.  As  every  yunker  or 
officer  in  a fortress  regularly  drinks  porter,  plays 
faro,  and  talks  about  promotions  and  decorations, 
so,  in  the  station,  he  regularly  drinks  wine  with 
his  landlord,  flirts  with  the  girls,  gives  them  sup- 
pers and  mead,  and  goes  about  with  them,  and 
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gradually  falls  in  love  with  them,  and  sometimes 
even  marries  them.  Olenin  had  always  lived  in 
his  own  way,  and  had  an  unconscious  aversion 
for  beaten  tracks.  Here,  too,  he  did  not  go 
along  the  beaten  track  of  the  life  of  an  officer 
in  the  Caucasus. 

Naturally  he  woke  up  at  daylight.  After  he 
had  drunk  tea,  and  had  satiated  himself  with 
the  sight  of  the  mountains  from  the  porch,  with 
the  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  Marianka,  he  used  to  put  on 
his  ragged  coat  and  his  damp  wolf-skin  sandals, 
gird  on  his  dagger,  take  his  gun,  a little  bag 
with  lunch  and  tobacco,  call  his  dog,  and  set 
out  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  the  forest 
behind  the  village.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  he  would  return,  well  tired  and  hungry, 
with  five  or  six  pheasants  in  his  belt,  sometimes 
with  bigger  game,  and  his  bag,  containing  his 
lunch  and  cigarettes,  untouched. 

If  the  thoughts  had  lain  in  his  head  as  the 
cigarettes  in  his  bag,  one  could  have  seen,  that, 
in  all  these  fourteen  hours,  not  a single  one  had 
moved  in  him.  He  used  to  come  home  morally 
fresh,  strong,  and  perfectly  happy.  He  could 
not  even  tell  what  he  had  thought  about  in  that 
time.  Neither  thoughts  nor  reflections  nor 
dreams  floated  in  his  head ; only  fragments  of 
all  these  were  there.  He  woul  1 stop  to  think, 
and  ask  himself  what  he  had  been  thinking 
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about.  He  would  imagine  himself  a Cossack, 
working  in  the  gardens  with  his  wife,  or  an 
Abrek  in  the  mountains,  or  a boar,  running  away 
from  himself.  He  would  listen  to  every  thing, 
look  at  every  thing,  and  watch  for  a pheasant,  a 
boar,  or  a deer. 

In  the  evenings  Uncle  Eroshka  used  constant- 
ly to  sit  with  him.  Vanusha  brought  them  a 
quart  of  wine ; and  they  quietly  talked  and 
drank,  and  went  off  to  sleep,  both  contented. 
Next  day  there  was  again  shooting,  again 
healthy  weariness,  again  they  drank  over  their 
talk,  and  again  they  were  happy.  Sometimes, 
on  a festival,  or  for  a day  of  rest,  Olenin  would 
remain  at  home  all  day.  Then  his  chief  occu- 
pation was  Marianka,  every  movement  of  whom, 
although  without  perceiving  himself  that  he  did 
so,  he  anxiously  followed  from  his  windows  or 
porch.  He  used  to  look  at  Marianka,  and  love 
her  (so  it  seemed  to  him),  just  as  he  loved  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  and  never 
thought  of  coming  into  any  relations  with  her. 
It  seemed  to  him  there  could  not  exist  between 
him  and  her  such  relations  as  were  possible 
between  her  and  the  Cossack  Lukashka,  and 
still  less  those  which  would  be  possible  between 
a rich  officer  and  a Cossack  girl.  It  seemed  to 
him,  that,  if  he  had  tried  to  do  what  his  com- 
rades did,  he  would  have  exchanged  his  feelings 
of  meditation  and  contemplation,  which  formed 
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his  chief  delight,  for  an  abyss  of  torture,  disen- 
chantment, and  despair.  Besides,  in  regard  to 
this  woman  he  had  already  gained  a victory  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  afforded  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. But  chiefly  he  somehow  feared  and  re- 
spected Marianka ; and  nothing  would  have 
tempted  him  to  say  to  her  a word  of  love  in  jest. 

Once  in  the  summer  Olenin  did  not  go  shoot- 
ing, and  was  sitting  at  home.  Very  unexpect- 
edly a Moscow  acquaintance  came  in,  — a very 
young  man  whom  he  had  met  in  society. 

“ Ah,  mon  cher^  my  dear  fellow ! How  glad 
it  made  me  to  learn  that  you  were  here ! ” he 
began  in  Moscow  French,  and  continued  in  the 
same  way,  interspersing  his  talk  with  French 
words.  “They  told  me  ‘Olenin.’  What  Olenin  > 
I was  so  glad  — So  fate  has  brought  us  to  meet. 
Well,  how  are  you  } What  are  you  doing  } Why 
are  you  here } ” 

And  Prince  Beletsky  began  to  tell  his  own 
story,  — how  he  had  entered  for  a while  into  this 
regiment,  how  the  commander-in-chief  had  asked 
him  to  be  his  aide-de-camp,  and  how  he  was. 
going  to  accept  the  place  after  the  campaign, 
although  he  did  not  at  all  care  for  it. 

“ Serving  here,  in  this  hole,  one  must  at  least 
make  one’s  career,  — get  a cross,  or  a promotion, 
be  transferred  to  the  Guards.  All  that  is  indis 
pensable,  though  not  for  me,  but  for  my  family 
and  my  friends.  The  prince  received  me  very 
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well.  He  is  a very  good  kind  of  a man,”  said 
Beletsky,  without  an  instant’s  silence.  For  the 
expedition  I was  presented  for  a St.  Anne.  And 
now  I am  living  here  until  the  campaign  begins. 
It  is  splendid  here.  What  women  ! Well,  and 
how  do  you  live } Our  captain  told  me,  — you 
know  Startsef,  a good-hearted,  stupid  fellow,  — 
he  told  me  that  you  live  a horribly  lonely  life ; 
that  you  see  nobody.  I can  imagine  that  you 
don’t  care  about  being  intimate  with  these  offi- 
cers here.  I am  glad,  because  we’ll  see  more 
of  each  other.  I am  living  over  there  with  the 
corporal.  What  a girl  there  is  there,  — Us- 
tenka ! I tell  you,  she’s  charming ! ” 

And  faster  and  faster  flowed  on  French  and 
Russian  words  from  that  world  which  Olenin 
thought  he  had  left  forever.  The  common 
opinion  about  Beletsky  was,  that  he  was  a pleas- 
ant, good-natured  little  fellow.  Perhaps  he 
really  was  so ; but  to  Olenin,  notwithstanding 
his  handsome,  good-humored  face,  he  seemed  in 
the  highest  degree  repulsive.  He  seemed  so 
impregnated  with  all  that  worldly  nonsense  of 
which  he  had  tried  to  rid  himself.  What  vexed 
him  more  than  all  was  that  he  was  not  able,  that 
he  re^ly  had  not  strength  enough,  decisively  to 
repel  this  man,  coming  from  that  world,  as 
though  that  old  world  in  which  he  had  formerly 
moved,  had  irresistible  claims  on  him.  He  was 
angry  with  Beletsky  and  with  himself,  and 
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against  his  will  introduced  French  phrases  into 
his  talk,  got  interested  in  the  commander-in- 
chief and  his  Moscow  acquaintances ; and  be- 
cause they  two,  in  a Cossack  village,  talked  in 
a Frenchified  dialect,  began  again  to  look  with 
contempt  on  his  comrades  and  on  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  became  very  friendly  with  Beletsky, 
promised  to  go  and  see  him,  and  asked  him  to 
come  frequently.  Olenin,  however,  did  not  go 
near  Beletsky.  Vanusha  approved  of  him,  say- 
ing that  he  was  really  a gentleman. 

Beletsky  immediately  fell  into  the  usual  life 
of  a rich  Caucasus  officer  at  a station.  To  the 
eyes  of  Olenin,  in  a single  month  he  had  become 
like  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  village.  He  got 
the  old  men  drunk,  gave  evening  entertain- 
ments, and  went  himself  to  the  parties  of  the 
Cossack  girls,  boasted  of  his  conquests,  and 
even  got  so  far  that  the  girls  and  the  old  women 
somehow  called  him  “grandfather;”  and  the 
Cossacks,  who  clearly  recognized  him  as  a man 
fond  of  wine  and  women,  got  accustomed  to  him, 
and  even  liked  him  better  than  Olenin,  who  was 
a puzzle  for  them. 
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XXIV. 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Vanusha 
was  fanning  the  coals  in  the  samovar  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot  on  the  porch.  Olenin  had  al- 
ready gone  to  bathe  on  horseback  in  the  Terek. 
He  had  not  long  before  invented  a new  amuse- 
ment, — swimming  his  horse  in  the  Terek.  The 
old  woman  was  in  her  cottage,  from  the  chimney 
of  which  rose  the  thick  black  smoke  of  the 
freshly-lighted  stove.  Marianka  was  milking 
a buffalo-cow  in  the  cattle-pen.  Her  impatient 
voice  was  heard  saying,  “ Stand  still,  you 
beast ! ” and  immediately  after  the  measured 
sound  of  the  milking  began  again.  The  quick 
step  of  a horse  was  heard  in  the  street ; and 
Olenin,  on  a handsome  dark-gray  horse,  still 
wet  and  shining  from  his  bath,  rode  up  to  the 
gate.  The  pretty  head  of  Marianka,  covered 
with  a simple  red  kerchief,  appeared  over  the. 
fence,  and  disappeared  again.  Olenin  wore  a. 
red  silk  blouse,  a white  Circassian  coat  girt 
with  a strap,  and  a dagger,  and  a tall  cap.  He 
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sat  somewhat  affectedly  on  the  wet  back  of  his 
full-fed  horse,  and,  holding  his  rifle  over  his 
back,  bent  over  to  open  the  gate.  His  hair 
was  still  wet ; his  face  shone  with  youth  and 
health.  He  thought  that  he  was  handsome, 
adroit,  and  like  a bravo ; but  this  last  was 
wrong.  At  a glance,  every  experienced  Cau- 
casus man  would  see  that  he  was  merely  a 
“soldier.”  Noticing  the  head  of  Marianka  as 
she  peered  over  the  fence,  he  bent  boldly  down, 
threw  open  the  gate,  and,  holding  the  bridle, 
gave  a crack  with  his  whip,  and  rode  into  the 
yard.  “Is  tea  ready,  Vanusha.^”  he  cried 
gayly,  not  looking  toward  the  door  of  the  cat- 
tle-yard. He  felt  with  satisfaction,  how,  press- 
ing his  loins,  straining  at  the  bridle,  and  stretch- 
ing every  muscle,  the  handsome  horse,  ready 
to  leap  with  all  his  legs  through  the  fence, 
pawed  the  dry  clay  floor  of  the  court.  “ 6'V 
pre  ! ” answered  Vanusha.  It  seemed  to  Olenin 
that  the  pretty  head  of  Marianka  was  still  look- 
ing out  of  the  cattle-yard ; but  he  did  not  look 
at  her.  Jumping  off  his  horse,  Olenin  hung  up 
his  rifle  in  the  porch,  made  an  awkward  move 
ment,  and  glanced  in  a frightened  way  toward 
the  cattle-yard ; but  no  one  was  visible,  and  the 
same  regular  sounds  of  milking  were  to  be 
heard. 

Going  into  the  house,  he  came  out  a little 
while  after  into  the  porch,  and,  with  a book  and 
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a pipe,  sat  down  to  his  glass  of  tea  on  the  side 
not  yet  glaring  with  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  He  was  going  nowhere  that  day 
before  dinner,  and  intended  to  write  some  long 
put-off  letters  ; but  he  somehow  hated  to  leave 
his  place  in  the  porch,  and  had  no  more  desire 
to  go  back  into  the  house  than  into  a dungeon. 
The  old  woman  heated  her  stove.  Marianka 
drove  the  cattle  to  pasture,  and,  on  coming  back, 
began  to  collect  and  mould  the  kizyak^  or  dung 
fuel,  along  the  fence.  Olenin  read,  but  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  book  that  lay  open  before 
him.  He  constantly  lifted  his  eyes  from  it, 
and  looked  at  the  motions  of  the  young  and  stal- 
wart woman  in  front  of  him.  Whether  she  was 
in  the  damp  morning  shadow  which  fell  from 
the  house,  or  went  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
court,  illuminated  by  the  joyous  light,  where 
her  shapely  figure  in  its  bright  costume  shone 
in  the  sun,  and  cast  a dark  shadow,  he  never- 
theless feared  losing  a single  one  of  her  move- 
ments. He  delighted  in  seeing  how  freely 
and  gracefully  she  bent  over ; how  her  pink 
shirt,  which  was  her  only  clothing,  draped  itself 
over  her  breast,  and  along  her  muscular  legs ; 
how,  when  she  straightened  herself  up,  the  out- 
lines of  her  heaving  bosom  were  strongly  marked 
under  her  tightly  drawn  shirt ; how  her  narrow 
feet,  shod  in  old  red  slippers,  stood  firmly  on 
the  ground  without  losing  their  form ; how  her 
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Strong  arms,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  straining  the 
muscles  angrily,  as  it  were,  threw  the  hoe ; and 
how  her  deep  black  eyes  looked  sometimes  at 
him.  Although  her  thin  brows  frowned,  yet  in 
her  eyes  there  was  expressed  satisfaction  and 
a feeling  of  her  own  beauty. 

“ Well,  Olenin,  have  you  been  up  long  ? ” said 
Beletsky,  in  the  uniform  of  a Caucasus  officer, 
coming  into  the  court,  and  turning  to  Olenin. 

“Ah,  Beletsky!”  exclaimed  Olenin,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand.  “ How  early  you  are  I ” 

“ What  can  I do  1 They  drove  me  away.  I 
am  going  to  have  a ball  to-day.  — Marianka, 
you’ll  come  to  Ustenka’s  ” he  said,  turning  to 
the  girl. 

Olenin  was  astonished  that  Beletsky  could 
address  this  girl  so  simply.  But  Marianka  bent 
her  head  as  though  she  had  not  heard,  and,  put- 
ting her  hoe  over  her  shoulder,  went  with  her 
bold,  muscular  step  into  the  house. 

“ Ashamed,  sister,  ashamed  I ” called  out 
Beletsky  after  her.  “You  are  ashamed  to  be 
caught  so,”  and,  smiling  merrily,  ran  up  into 
the  porch. 

“You  are  going  to  have  a ball  ? Who  drove 
you  away  1 ” 

“There  is  to  be  a ball  at  Ustenka’s,  at  my 
landlady’s  ; and  you  are  invited.  A ball ; that  is 
a pie,  and  an  assembly  of  the  girls.” 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do  there 
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Beletsky  smiled  knowingly,  and,  winking, 
motioned  with  his  head  to  the  cottage  where 
Marianka  had  gone. 

Olenin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  grew  red. 

“ By  God  ! you  are  a strange  fellow,”  he  said. 
“ Well,  tell  me  about  it ! ” 

Olenin  frowned.  Beletsky  noticed  it,  and 
smiled  insinuatingly.  '‘Well,  really,”  he  said, 
“ you  live  in  one  house ; and  she  is  such  a splen- 
did girl,  such  a fine  girl ! — a perfect  beauty.” 

“ A wonderful  beauty ! I never  saw  such 
women,”  said  Olenin. 

“ Well,  what  now } ” asked  Beletsky,  having 
no  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

“It  is  perhaps  strange,”  answered  Olenin; 
“ but  why  shouldn’t  I tell  you  how  I feel  ? Since 
I have  been  living  here,  it  is  just  as  if  women 
did  not  exist  for  me.  And  I feel  so  free  and 
well,  really  I do ! Then  what  is  there  in  com- 
mon between  us  and  these  women  ? Eroshka 
^ that’s  another  thing  : we  have  a common  pas- 
.sion,  — hunting.” 

“ Well,  what  is  there  in  common  ? But  what 
Is  there  in  common  between  me  and  Amalia 
Ivanovna  } It  is  just  the  same.  - You  may  say 
that  they  are  not  very  clean ; but  that  is  another 
matter  : d la  guerre,  comme  d la  gtterre!  ” 

“I  never  knew  Amalia  Ivanovna,  and  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  such  people,”  replied 
Olenin.  “ Those  it  was  imiDOSsible  to  respect  ^ 
these  I respect.” 
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“ Well,  respect  them,  if  you  want.  Who  pre- 
vents you  ? ” 

Olenin  did  not  reply.  He  evidently  wanted 
to  say  what  he  had  begun.  It  was  too  much  on 
his  heart. 

I know  I am  an  exception  ” (he  was  evi 
dently  agitated) ; ‘‘  but  my  life  has  become  so 
ordered,  that  I see  no  need  of  altering  my  rules. 
But  I could  not  live  here,  — I do  not  only  say 
live  as  happily  as  I live  now,  — if  I lived  as  you 
do;  and,  besides,  I seek  something  altogether 
different : I see  something  different  in  them 
from  what  you  see.” 

Beletsky  raised  his  brows  as  though  he  did 
not  quite  believe  him.  *‘Well,  all  the  same, 
come  to  see  me  to-night.  Marianka  will  be 
there.  Г11  make  you  acquainted.  Please  come. 
If  it  is  stupid,  you  can  go  away.  Will  you 
come  ? ” 

“ I would  come ; but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  seriously  afraid  of  being  led  away.” 

“ Oh,  oh,  oh ! ” cried  Beletsky.  “ Only  come, 
Г11  quiet  you.  Will  you  come  ? Word  of  ho- 
nor ” 

“ I would  come ; but  really  I don’t  understand 
what  rSle  we  will  play  there.” 

“ Come,  I beg  of  you.  Will  you  ? ” 

“Well,  Г11  come,  perhaps,”  said  Olenin. 

“Well,  now,  here  are  charming  women  as 
nowhere  else,  and  you  live  like  a monk.  What 
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is  the  pleasure  in  that  ? Why  should  you  spoil 
your  life,  and  not  enjoy  what  there  is  ? Have 
you  heard  that  our  company  is  going  to  Voz- 
dvizhensky?” 

Really  ? They  told  me  the  Eighth  com- 
pany was  going,”  said  Olenin. 

“No,  I received  a letter  from  the  adjutant. 
He  writes  that  the  prince  himself  will  be  in  the 
campaign.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  I’m 
already  beginning  to  get  bored  here.” 

“ They  say  that  there  will  be  an  invasion 
soon.” 

“ I haven’t  heard  that ; but  I heard  that  Kri- 
novitsin  got  a St.  Anne  for  the  last.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  made  a captain,”  said  Beletsky, 
laughing.  “ He  missed  it.  He  has  gone  on 
the  staff.” 

It  began  to  grow  dark,  and  Olenin  thought 
about  the  evening.  The  invitation  tormented 
him.  He  wanted  to  go ; but  it  was  strange,  un- 
comfortable, and  a little  frightful  to  think  of 
what  might  be  done  there.  He  knew  that  neith- 
er the  Cossacks,  nor  the  old  women,  nor  any 
one  but  girls  would  be  there.  What  would  it 
be  ? How  should  he  act  ? What  would  he  say  ? 
What  would  they  talk  about  ? What  relations 
could  he  have  with  these  wild  Cossack  girls  ? 
Beletsky  told  of  such  strange,  cynical,  and  at 
the  same  time  strict  relations.  It  was  strange 
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to  him  to  think  that  he  would  be  in  the  same 
room  with  Marianka,  and  would,  perhaps,  talk 
with  her.  That  seemed  to  him  impossible, 
when  he  remembered  her  haughty  bearing. 
Beletsky,  indeed,  said  that  all  this  was  very  sim- 
ple. Could  Beletsky  act  in  that  way  with  Mari- 
anka too  ? “ This  is  interesting,”  he  thought 

‘‘No,  better  not  go.  All  that  is  bad  and  cow- 
ardly, and,  more  than  all,  with  no  object.”  But 
again  the  question  tormented  him,  what  it  all 
would  be  like  ; and  his  promise,  too,  seemed  to 
bind  him.  He  started  without  deciding  on  any 
thing ; but,  when  he  arrived  at  Beletsky’s,  he 
went  in. 

The  house  in  which  Beletsky  lived  was  just 
such  a cabin  as  that  of  Olenin.  It  stood  on 
posts,  raised  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  contained  two  rooms.  In  the  first, 
into  which  Olenin  entered  by  steep  steps,  there 
lay  feather-beds,  rugs,  coverlets,  Cossack  pillows, 
prettily  and  elegantly  arranged,  one  next  to  the 
other,  along  one  of  the  walls.  On  the  side-walls 
hung  brass  basins  and  arms ; under  the  bench 
were  water-melons  and  gourds.  In  the  second 
room  was  a large  stove,  a table,  benches,  and 
“old-believer”  images.  Here  Beletsky  was  set- 
tled, with  his  camp-bed,  his  pack-horse  trunks,  a 
carpet,  over  which  hung  a rifle,  and  with  toilet 
articles  and  portraits  scattered  over  the  table. 
A silk  dressing-gown  was  throv/n  on  a bench 
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Beletsky  himself,  looking  clean  and  handsome, 
lay  on  the  bed  in  his  shirt  and  drawers,  reading 
**  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.” 

Beletsky  jumped  up.  ‘‘You  see  how  I am 
settled.  Good  ! I am  glad  that  you  have  come. 
They  are  already  hard  at  work.  Do  you  know 
what  the  pie  is  made  of } Of  dough,  with  pork 
and  grapes.  But  that  is  not  the  important 
thing.  Look ! what  an  excitement  they  are 
in!” 

In  truth,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  they 
saw  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  landlady’s  cottage. 
The  girls,  one  with  one  thing,  and  one  with  an- 
other, kept  running  out  into  the  porch,  and 
back  again.  “Soon  cried  Beletsky. 

“Immediately.  Are  you  hungry  already, 
grandfather } ” And  a loud  laugh  was  heard  in 
the  cottage. 

Ustenka,  chubby,  red-faced,  and  pretty,  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up,  ran  to  Beletsky’s  cabin  for 
plates. 

“ Oh,  you  ! Take  care.  I’ll  break  the  plates,” 
she  squealed  to  Beletsky.  “You  should  come 
help  us,”  she  cried,  laughing,  to  Olenin.  “ And 
you  ought  to  prepare  some  goodies  for  the 
girls.” 

“ Has  Marianka  come .?  ” asked  Beletsky. 

“Of  course.  She  brought  the  dough.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Beletsky,  “if  this  Us- 
tenka were  dressed  up,  cleaned  up,  and  set  off  a 
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little,  she  would  be  better  than  all  our  beauties  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  the  Cossack  woman,  Borstchef  ? 
She  married  the  colonel.  It  is  charming,  what 
dignity ! Where  she  got  it  is  ” — 

“ I never  saw  Borstchef ; and  I don’t  believe 
any  thing  could  be  prettier  than  this  costume.” 

“ Ah  ! I can  adapt  myself  so  to  every  kind  of 
life ! ” said  Beletsky,  merrily  sighing.  “ I’ll  go 
see  what  they’re  doing.” 

He  threw  on  his  dressing-gown,  and  ran  off. 
“ You  send  to  buy  the  goodies,”  he  said. 

Olenin  sent  the  soldier-servant  after  ginger- 
bread and  honey ; and  it  suddenly  seemed  to 
him  so  wrong  to  give  money,  as  though  he  were 
buying  up  some  one,  that  he  made  no  decided 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  soldier,  as  to  how 
many  mint-cakes  and  how  much  honey  he  should 
buy. 

“As  you  please.” 

“For  all  of  them.?”  meaningly  asked  the  old 
soldier.  ^ “ Mint-cakes  are  dearer  : they  ask  six- 
teen for  them.” 

“For  all,  for  all,”  said  Olenin,  and  sat  down 
at  the  window,  astonished  that  his  heart  beat  so 
hard,  as  though  something  important  and  bad 
were  going  to  happen. 

He  heard  the  cry  and  noise  in  the  cottage 
when  Beletsky  went  in,  and,  some  minutes  after, 
saw  how  he  jumped  out  with  cries,  laughter,  and 
noise,  and  ran  away  from  the  steps. 
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“ They  chased  me  out,”  he  said. 

Some  minutes  after,  Ustenka  came  into  the 
room,  and  triumphantly  invited  the  guests,,  ex- 
plaining that  every  thing  was  ready. 

When  they  went  into  the  cottage,  all  was  in  - 
deed ready ; and  Ustenka  was  arranging  the  beds 
along  the  wall.  On  the  table,  which  was  not 
half  covered  with  a small  napkin,  were  placed  a 
decanter  of  wine  and  a dried  fish.  In  the  room 
there  was  a smell  of  pastry  and  of  grapes.  Half 
a dozen  girls  in  holiday  gowns,  and  with  their 
heads  not  tied  up  in  kerchiefs,  as  usual,  crowded 
themselves  in  the  corner  behind  the  stove,  whis- 
pered, laughed,  and  giggled. 

“ We  humbly  beg  you  to  pray  to  my  angel,” 
said  Ustenka,  inviting  the  guests  to  the  table. 

In  the  crowd  of  girls,  who  were  all,  without 
exception,  pretty,  Olenin  looked  for  Marianka ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  sad  and  vexed  that  he 
should  meet  her  under  such  wretched  and  awk- 
ward conditions.  He  felt  himself  stupid  and 
awkward,  and  resolved  to  do  whatever  Beletsky 
did.  Beletsky,  rather  solemnly,  but  with  self- 
assurance  and  ease,  went  to  the  table,  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  Ustenka,  and 
invited  the  others  to  do  the  same.  Ustenka 
declared  that  girls  did  not  drink. 

“ With  honey  we  could,”  said  some  one’s  voice 
from  the  crowd  of  girls. 

They  called  out  to  the  soldier,  who  had  on!) 
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just  returned  from  the  shop  with  the  honey  and 
cakes.  The  soldier,  looking  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  eyes,  but  not  with  envy  or  contempt,  at 
his  superiors,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  having  a 
spree,  carefully  and  conscientiously  handed  over 
the  piece  of  honeycomb  and  the  cakes,  which 
were  wrapped  up  in  coarse  gray  paper,  and 
began  to  explain  at  length  about  the  price  and 
the  change ; but  Beletsky  sent  him  out. 

Mixing  the  honey  in  the  glasses  filled  with 
wine,  and  sumptuously  placing  three  pounds 
of  cake  and  gingerbread  on  the  table,  Beletsky 
forcibly  pulled  out  the  girls  from  their  corner, 
made  them  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  began  to 
help  them  to  cakes.  Olenin  involuntarily  no- 
ticed how  the  sun-burnt  but  small  hand  of 
Marianka  seized  two  round  mint-cakes,  and  one 
cinnamon-cake,  without  knowing  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  talk  was  awkward  and  not 
pleasant,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  Ustenka 
and  Beletsky,  and  of  their  desire  to  enliven  the 
company.  Olenin  became  confused,  thought 
over  what  to  say,  hesitated,  felt  that  he  inspired 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  was  causing  a laugh,  and 
communicating  his  shyness  to  others.  He  be- 
came red,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  es- 
pecially awkward  for  Marianka.  “They  are 
probably  expecting  us  to  give  them  some  mon- 
ey,” he  thought.  “How  shall  we  give  it .?  and 
how  shall  we  give  it  most  quickly,  and  go 
away  ” 
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“ Why,  don’t  you  know  your  lodger } ” said 
Beletsky,  turning  to  Marianka. 

“ How  should  I know  him,  when  he  never 
comes  to  see  us.^”  said  Marianka,  looking  at 
Olenin. 

Olenin  was  in  a way  frightened,  started,  and, 
without  quite  knowing  what  he  was  saying, 
replied,  ‘‘  I am  afraid  of  your  mother.  She 
scolded  me  so  the  first  time  I came.” 

Marianka  burst  out  laughing.  “ So  you  got 
frightened.?”  she  said,  glanced  at  him,  and 
turned  away. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Olenin  saw  the  whole 
face  of  the  beauty  ; for,  before  that,  he  had  seen 
her  covered  with  a kerchief  down  to  her  eyes. 
Not  without  reason  was  she  considered  the  first 
beauty  in  the  village.  Ustenka  was  a pretty  girl, 
small,  full-faced,  rosy,  with  merry  hazel  eyes, 
with  a constant  smile  on  her  red  lips,  always 
laughing  and  chattering.  Marianka,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  not  merely  p7'etty,  she  was  a beauty. 
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Her  features  might  seem  too  masculine,  and  al- 
most coarse,  were  it  not  for  her  tall,  shapely  form, 
and  her  powerful  chest  and  shoulders,  and  es- 
pecially the  stern,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tender 
expression  of  her  long  black  eyes,  surrounded 
with  a dark  shadow  under  her  black  brows,  and 
the  caressing  expression  of  her  mouth  and  smile. 
She  smiled  rarely ; but  her  smile  always  charmed. 
She  glowed  with  virginal  force  and  with  health. 
All  the  girls  were  pretty ; but  even  they,  as  well 
as  Beletsky  and  the  old  soldier  who  brought  the 
cakes,  all  involuntarily  looked  at  Marianka, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  other  girls,  turned  back 
to  her.  She  seemed  a proud  and  merry  queen 
among  the  others. 

Beletsky,  trying  to  keep  up  the  proprieties 
of  the  soiree,  talked  incessantly,  made  the  girls 
pour  out  and  hand  the  wine,  and  constantly 
made  to  Olenin  unbecoming  remarks  about  the 
beauty  of  Marianka,  calling  her  Yours,”  La 
vdtre,  and  urging  him  to  follow  his  example. 
Olenin  felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  He 
tried  to  think  of  an  excuse  for  going  out  and 
running  away ; when  Beletsky  proposed,  that,  as 
it  was  Ustenka’s  nameday,  she  ought  to  pass  the 
wine  with  kisses.  She  consented,  but  on  con- 
dition that  money  should  be  put  on  her  plate,  as 
is  done  at  weddings.  What  devil  brought  me 
to  this  repulsive  feast  ? ” said  Olenin  to  himself 
And,  standing  up,  wanted  to  go  away. 
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**  Where  are  you  going  to  ? ” 

''  I am  going  to  get  some  tobacco,’*  he  said, 
intending  to  run  away ; but  Beletsky  seized  him 
by  the  arm. 

“ I have  some  money,”  he  said  in  French. 

''  I can’t  go  away ; for  I must  pay  something,” 
thought  Olenin,  and  got  vexed  at  his  own  awk- 
wardness. “ Can’t  I act  like  Beletsky } If 
wasn’t  necessary  to  come ; but,  once  come,  there 
is  no  need  of  spoiling  their  enjoyment.  I must 
drink  in  the  Cossack  way ; ” and  taking  up  a big 
wooden  cup,  which  held  eight  glasses,  poured 
out  the  wine,  and  drank  nearly  all  of  it.  The 
girls  did  not  understand  it,  and  looked  almost 
with  horror  at  him  as  he  drank.  It  seemed  to 
them  strange  and  improper.  Ustenka  brought 
every  one  a glass  of  wine  more,  and  kissed 
them.  “ Come,  girls,  let  us  amuse  ourselves,” 
she  said,  rattling  on  the  plate  the  four  rubles 
which  they  had  put  on  it. 

Olenin  no  longer  felt  awkward.  He  began  to 
talk. 

“ Now,  you  come,  Marianka ; bring  some  wine 
with  kisses,”  said  Beletsky,  seizing  her  by  the 
hand. 

“Well,  I’ll  kiss  you,  so!”  she  said,  jestingly 
raising  her  hand  against  him. 

“We  can  kiss  ‘grandfather’  even  without 
money,”  interposed  another  girl. 

“You’re  sensible  ! ” said  Beletsky,  and  kissed 
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the  girl,  who  tried  to  get  away  from  him.  No  : 
you  pass  it,”  insisted  Beletsky,  turning  to  Mari- 
anka.  Pass  it  to  your  lodger ; ” and,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  he  led  her  up  to  the  bench,  and 
made  her  sit  by  the  side  of  Olenin. 

“ What  a beauty ! ” he  said,  turning  her  head 
so  as  to  show  her  profile. 

Marianka  did  not  try  to  get  away,  but,  smil- 
ing haughtily,  turned  her  long  eyes  full  on 
Olenin. 

“A  lovely  girl  I ” repeated  Beletsky. 

“What  a beauty  lam!”  the  glance  of  Mari- 
anka seemed  to  repeat.  Olenin,  without  really 
accounting  for  what  he  was  doing,  put  his  arms 
around  Marianka,  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  She 
suddenly  tore  herself  away,  pulled  Beletsky  off 
his  legs,  and  the  cloth  from  the  table,  and  ran  off 
to  the  stove.  Then  began  a cry,  and  a burst  of 
laughter.  Beletsky  whispered  something  to  the 
girls  ; and  suddenly  they  all  ran  out  of  the  cabin 
into  the  porch,  and  shut  the  door. 

“ Why  did  you  kiss  Beletsky,  and  don’t  want 
to  kiss  me  } ” asked  Olenin. 

“ So,  I don’t  kiss  everybody,”  she  answered, 
pouting  her  lower  lip,  and  raising  her  brows. 
“He  is  ‘grandfather,’”  she  added,  smiling. 
She  went  to  the  door,  and  began  to  knock  on 
it.  “ What  did  you  shut  it  for,  you  wretches  ? ” 

“ Oh  I let  them  be  there,  and  we’ll  stay  here,’ 
said  Olenin,  drawing  near  her. 
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She  frowned,  and  sternly  motioned  him  awav 
with  her  hand.  Again  she  seemed  to  Olenin 
so  majestically  beautiful,  that  he  remembered 
himself,  and  began  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  went  to  the  door,  and  began  to  push  it. 
“ Beletsky,  open  the  door!  What  foolish  trick 
is  this  ” 

Marianka  again  laughed  her  radiant,  happy 
laugh. 

“ Ah  1 you  are  afraid  of  me  ? ” she  said. 

“ Yes  : you’re  as  cross  as  your  mother.” 

‘‘  Well,  you  sit  a little  more  with  Eroshka,  and 
the  girls  will  begin  to  like  )юи.”  And  she 
smiled,  looking  him  straight  and  close  in  the 
eyes. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  “ And  if  I came 
to  see  you  he  said  suddenly. 

"‘That  would  be  another  thing,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head. 

At  that  time  Beletsky  opened  the  door  sud- 
denly ; and  Mariana  jumped  away,  hitting  Ole- 
nin’s leg  with  hers. 

What  I thought  before  was  all  nonsense,  — 
love,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  Lukashka.  There  is 
only  one  happiness  : he  who  is  happy  is  right,” 
confusedly  whirled  in  Olenin’s  head.  And  with  a 
force  which  he  himself  did  not  expect  he  seized 
Marianka,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and 
cheek.  Mariana  did  not  get  angry,  but  only 
burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and  ran  away  to  the  other 
girls. 
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With  this  the  evening  ended.  The  old  woman, 
— Ustenka’s  mother,  — coming  back  from  her 
work,  began  to  scold,  and  drove  away  all  the 
girls. 
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“Yes,”  thought  Olenin,  on  returning  home, 
“ if  I only  gave  myself  the  rein  a little,  1 should 
become  madly  in  love  with  that  girl.”  He  went 
to  sleep  with  these  ideas,  but  thought  that  all 
would  pass,  and  that  he  would  return  to  his  old 
life. 

But  the  old  life  did  not  come  back.  His  rela- 
tions to  Marianka  became  different.  The  wall 
which  before  divided  them  had  been  broken 
down.  Olenin  already  exchanged  a word  with 
her  every  time  that  he  met  her. 

The  landlord,  when  he  came  to  receive  his 
rent,  and  learned  about  the  wealth  and  gener- 
osity of  Olenin,  invited  him  to  come  see  them. 

The  old  woman  received  him  kindly;  and 
from  that  time,  Olenin  frequently  went  evenings 
to  the  family  cabin,  and  sat  there  till  night.  He 
apparently  lived  as  before  in  the  village ; but 
in  his  soul  every  thing  was  turned  upside  down. 
His  days  he  passed  in  the  woods.  But  about 
eight  o’clock,  as  it  began  to  get  dark,  he  used  to 
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go  to  the  landlord’s,  either  alone,  or  with  Uncle 
Eroshka.  The  family  had  already  got  so  used  to 
him,  that  they  were  astonished  when  he  did  not 
come.  He  paid  well  for  his  wine,  and  was  a 
quiet  fellow.  Vanusha  would  bring  him  in 
tea,  and  he  would  sit  in  the  corner  by  the  stove. 
The  old  woman,  without  minding  him,  went  on 
with  her  work,  and  they  talked  over  the  tea  and 
the  wine  about  Cossack  affairs,  about  the  neigh- 
bors, about  Russia,  concerning  which  they  asked 
questions  and  Olenin  told  stories.  Sometimes 
he  brought  a book,  and  read  to  himself.  Mari- 
anka  — like  a wild  goat,  drawing  her  feet  up 
under  her  — used  to  sit  on  the  stove,  or  in  a dark 
corner.  She  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  ; 
but  Olenin  saw  her  eyes  and  face,  listened  to  her 
movements,  her  crunching  of  seeds,  and  felt  that 
she  w’as  listening  with  her  whole  being  when  he 
talked,  and  felt  her  presence  when  he  silently 
read.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes 
were  turned  toward  him,  and,  meeting  with  their 
bright  glance,  he  involuntarily  became  silent,  and 
looked  at  her.  Then  she  immediately  turned 
away ; and  he,  pretending  that  he  was  very 
much  taken  up  with  the  talk  of  the  old  woman, 
listened  to  her  breathing,  to  all  her  movements, 
and  again  waited  for  her  look.  Before  others 
she  was  generally  gay  and  pleasant  with  him ; 
but  alone  she  was  wild  and  rude.  Sometimes 
he  went  to  the  family  when  Marianka  had  not 
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yet  come  in : suddenly  her  strong  steps  are 
heard,  and  her  blue  calico  shirt  appears  through 
the  open  door.  She  comes  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  sees  him,  and  her  eyes  smile  ten- 
derly, but  scarcely  noticeably,  and  he  begins  to 
feel  happy,  but  strange. 

He  sought  nothing,  wished  for  nothing  from 
her ; but  with  every  day  her  presence  became 
more  and  more  necessary  to  him. 

Olenin  so  entered  into  the  life  of  the  station, 
that  the  past  seemed  to  him  wholly  foreign  to 
him,  and  the  future,  especially  outside  of  that 
world  in  which  he  lived,  never  occupied  him  at 
all.  On  receiving  letters  from  home,  from  his 
relations  and  friends,  he  felt  offended  that  they 
should  so  evidently  be  afflicted  over  him  as  a 
lost  man ; while  he  at  his  station  felt  that 
every  one  was  lost  who  did  not  lead  a life  like 
his  own.  He  felt  assured  that  he  should  never 
repent  of  having  torn  himself  away  from  his 
former  life,  and  of  having  settled  down  in  such 
a lonely  and  peculiar  way  at  his  station.  In  the 
campaigns,  in  the  forts,  it  was  well  enough  ; but 
only  here,  only  under  the  wing  of  Uncle  Eroshka, 
in  his  forest,  in  his  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
village,  and  especially  with  his  recollections  of 
Marianka  and  Lukashka,  did  all  that  v/orld  in 
which  he  had  formerly  lived  seem  false  to  him. 
Even  then  it  had  troubled  him  : now  it  seemed 
inexpressibly  wretched  and  ridiculous.  Every 
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day  he  felt  himself  more  and  more  free,  more  and 
more  of  a man.  The  Caucasus  appeared  to  him 
very  different  from  what  he  had  imagined.  He 
found  here  nothing  like  all  his  dreams,  or  like 
all  the  descriptions  of  the  Caucasus  he  had  heard 
or  read.  “ Here  there  are  no  dark-brown  steeds, 
or  precipices,  or  Amalat-Beks,  or  heroes  and  vil- 
lains,” he  thought.  People  live  as  Nature  lives  : 
they  die  and  are  born,  get  married,  others  are 
born  ; they  fight,  drink,  eat,  enjoy  themselves, 
and  die ; and  there  are  no  special  conditions,  ex- 
cept those  unchangeable  ones  which  Nature  has 
set  to  the  sun,  the  grass,  to  animals  and  trees. 
Other  laws  they  do  not  have.”  And,  for  that 
reason,  these  people,  in  comparison  with  him- 
self, seemed  excellent,  strong,  and  free ; and, 
when  he  looked  at  them,  he  felt  ashamed  and 
sad. 

Sometimes  it  seriously  came  into  his  head  to 
throw  up  every  thing,  to  inscribe  himself  among 
the  Cossacks,  buy  a cottage  and  cattle,  and 
marry  a Cossack  girl  (only  not  Marianka,  whom 
he  had  given  up  to  Lukashka),  and  live  with 
Uncle  Eroshka,  go  hunting  and  fishing  with 
him,  and  on  expeditions  with  the  Cossacks. 

Why  shouldn’t  I do  this  } What  do  I expect } ” 
he  would  ask  himself.  And  he  would  torment 
himself,  and  be  ashamed  of  himself.  “ Am  I 
afraid  to  do  what  I consider  reasonable  and 
right } Is  the  wish  to  be  a simple  Cossack,  to 
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live  near  nature,  to  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  but, 
more  than  that,  do  good  to  people,  — is  to  dream 
of  this  more  foolish  than  to  dream,  as  I did  be- 
fore, of  being,  for  instance,  a minister,  or  the 
commander  of  a regiment  ? ” But  a sort  of 
voice  seemed  to  tell  him  to  wait,  and  not  to 
decide  : a confused  consciousness  restrained  him, 
that  he  could  not  wholly  live  the  life  of  Eroshka 
and  Lukashka,  because  he  had  another  idea  of 
happiness  : he  was  restrained  by  the  idea  that 
happiness  consisted  in  self-sacrifice.  His  gift 
to  Lukashka  had  never  ceased  to  make  him  feel 
happy.  He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  himself  for  others  ; 
but  this  opportunity  never  came.  Sometimes 
he  would  forget  his  newly-discovered  receipt  for 
happiness,  and  feel  himself  able  to  live  the  life 
of  Uncle  Eroshka;  but  afterwards  he  would  sud- 
denly remember  himself,  and  immediately  seize 
hold  again  of  his  idea  of  conscious  self-sacrifice, 
and  on  its  basis  would  look  calmly  and  proudly 
on  everybody  else,  and  on  the  happiness  of 
others. 
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XXVII. 

Lukashka,  before  the  vintage,  came  to 
Olenin’s  on  horseback.  He  looked  still  more 
like  a bravo  than  ever. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Are  you  going  to  get 
married  ? ” asked  Olenin  gayly  meeting  him. 

Lukashka  did  not  answer  directly.  “ See,  I 
have  swapped  your  horse  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  This  is  a splendid  horse,  a Kabarda 
from  the  Tavro  breed.  I know  all  about  them.” 

They  looked  at  the  new  horse,  and  trotted  it 
about  the  yard.  The  horse  was  really  unusually 
good.  It  was  iron  gray,  broad  and  long,  with  a 
shining  coat,  and  a feathery  tail,  and  a fine 
mane.  It  was  so  well  fed,  that,  as  Lukashka 
expressed  it,  “you  could  just  lie  down  on  his 
back,  and  sleep.”  His  hoofs,  his  eyes,  his  lips, 
every  thing  about  him,  expressed  plainly  and 
decidedly  that  he  was  a horse  of  the  very  purest 
blood.  Olenin  could  not  help  feeling  in  love 
with  him : he  had  never  met  such  a beauty  in 
the  Caucasus. 
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'‘But  his  gait,”  said  Lukashka,  patting  him 
on  the  neck.  " His  gait  is  so  good ! and  he  is 
such  a knowing  horse ! He  runs  after  his  mas- 
ter so ! ” 

" Did  you  give  much  to  boot } ” 

" Well,  I did  not  count  it,”  answered  Lukash- 
ka. " I got  it  from  my  good  friend  over  there.” 

" Really,  it  is  a beauty  of  a horse.  What  will 
you  take  for  it .?  ” asked  Olenin. 

" I gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  rubles ; and  I 
will  sell  it  to  you  for  that,”  said  Lukashka 
merrily.  " Only  say  the  word,  and  I will  give 
it  to  you.  I will  unsaddle  it,  and  you  can  take 
it.  Let  me  serve  you  some  way  or  other.” 

“No,  not  for  any  thing.” 

“Well,  so  I brought  you  a present;”  and 
Lukashka  untied  his  belt,  and  took  out  one  of 
two  daggers  which  hung  on  the  strap.  “ I got 
it  over  the  river.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.” 

“ And  mother  promised  herself  to  bring  some 
wine.” 

“All  that  is  not  necessary.  We  will  make 
up  our  accounts  some  other  time.  I am  not 
going  to  give  you  any  money  for  your  dagger.” 

“How  can  you.?  We  are  friends.  Ghirei 
Khan  invited  me  beyond  the  river  to  his  house, 
and  said,  ' Choose  something ; ’ and  I took  this 
dagger.  It  is  our  custom.” 

They  went  into  the  cottage,  and  took  a drink. 
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“ Well,  are  you  going  to  live  here  now  ? 
asked  Olenin. 

“No,  I came  to  bid  you  good-bye.  They  have 
sent  me  from  the  outpost  to  the  sotnia,  beyond 
the  Terek.  To-day  I am  going  with  Nazarka, 
my  comrade.” 

“ When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ” 

“Well,  I am  coming  again  soon,  and  there 
will  be  a talk  about  it,  and  then  I must  go  again 
to  service,”  answered  Lukashka  unwillingly. 

“What,  don’t  you  even  see  your  bride  ? ” 

“Well,  what  is  the  use  of  looking  at  her.^^ 
When  you  come  on  the  campaign,  ask  at  our 
sotnia  for  Lukashka  the  broad-shouldered. 
There  are  plenty  of  wild  boars  there  too.  I 
have  killed  two ; and  I will  take  you  to  the 
place.” 

“ Well,  good-bye ! God  preserve  you ! ” 

Lukashka  sat  on  his  horse,  and,  without  going 
into  Marianka’s,  rode  away,  caracoling  along 
the  street,  where  Nazarka  was  already  waiting 
for  him. 

“Shall  not  we  go  there.?”  asked  Nazarka, 
pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  Yamka  lived. 

“You  go,”  said  Lukashka,  “and  take  the 
horse  there ; and,  if  I do  not  come  for  a long 
time,  give  him  some  hay.  And  in  the  morning 
I will  come  to  the  sotnia.” 

“Did  the  yunker  make  a present  to  you  of 
something  else  besides  ? ” 
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‘‘No.  I paid  my  thanks  to  him  with  a dag- 
ger ; and  even  then  he  began  to  ask  me  for  the 
horse/’  said  Lukashka,  getting  off  from  the 
animal,  and  giving  the  reins  over  to  Nazarka. 

Under  the  very  window  of  Olenin  he  walked 
quietly  through  the  yard,  and  came  to  the  win- 
dbw  of  the  family  cottage.  It  was  already  quite 
dark.  Marianka,  in  nothing  but  her  shirt,  was 
combing  her  hair,  and  getting  ready  to  go  to 
bed. 

“ It  is  I,”  whispered  the  Cossack. 

The  face  of  Marianka  had  been  very  indif- 
ferent ; but  it  suddenly  grew  animated  as  soon 
as  she  heard  her  name.  She  opened  the  win- 
dow, and,  with  a frightened  but  glad  look,  peered 
out  of  it. 

*‘What  do  you  want.^”  she  said. 

Open  the  door,”  said  Lukashka.  “ Let  me 
in  for  a minute.  I am  tired  of  living  without 
you.” 

He  embraced  her  through  the  window,  and, 
taking  her  face  in  his  hands,  he  kissed  her. 
“ Come,  do  let  me  in.” 

“What  stupid  things  you  are  saying!  I have 
said  I won’t  let  you  in.  What  is  it  to  wait  a 
little.?” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  only  kissed  her ; and 
she  made  no  further  resistance. 

“You  see  it  is  not  easy  to  kiss  one  through 
the  window,”  said  Lukashka. 
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Marianushka ! ” was  heard  the  voice  of  the 
old  woman,  ''whom  are  you  talking  with  ?” 

Lukashka  took  off  his  cap,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  known  by  it,  and  sat  down  under  the 
window. 

"Go  away  as  quick  as  you  can,”  whispered 
Marianka. 

" Lukashka  came  for  a moment,”  she  answered 
her  mother.  " He  asked  for  father.” 

"Well,  send  him  away.” 

"He  has  gone  away.  He  said  he  had  not 
got  time.” 

In  reality,  Lukashka,  with  quick  steps,  bend- 
ing down  under  the  windows,  ran  through  the 
yard,  and  off  to  Yamka’s.  No  one  saw  him,  ex- 
cept Olenin.  After  drinking  a couple  of  pints 
of  wine,  he  and  Nazarka  went  off  beyond  the 
village.  The  night  was  warm,  dark,  and  still. 
They  rode  along  silently,  hearing  nothing  but 
the  horses’  steps.  Lukashka  then  began  to 
sing  a song  about  the  Cossack  Mingal,  but, 
after  finishing  the  first  verse,  stopped,  and  turned 
to  Nazarka. 

" She  would  not  let  me  in,”  he  said. 

" Oh  ! ” answered  Nazarka.  " I knew  she 
would  not  let  you  in.  Yamka  told  me  that  the 
yunker  is  always  going  there.  Uncle  Eroshka 
has  been  bragging  that  he  got  a musket  from 
the  yunker  for  Marianka.” 

"He  lies,  the  old  devil!”  angrily  answered 
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Lukashka.  “ She  is  not  a girl  of  that  kind.  I 
will  smash  that  old  fellow’s  sides ; ” and  he 
began  to  sing  his  favorite  song,  popular  through- 
out Russia : — 

“ Out  of  the  village  of  Ismailovo, 

Out  of  the  queen’s  cherished  garden, 

Flew  a swift,  keen-eyed  falcon. 

After  him  soon  rode  out  a young  huntsman. 

Called  to  the  falcon  to  sit  on  his  right  hand. 

Answered  him  then  the  keen  falcon : 

In  a golden  cage  you  knew  not  how  to  keep  me ; 

On  your  right  hand  you  cannot  retain  me. 

Now  I shall  fly  to  the  dark,  dark  blue  ocean ; 

There  I shall  kill  me  a white,  white  swan, 

Shall  gorge  myself  with  sweet  flesh,  with  swan’s  flesh,’  ' 
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The  betrothal  was  at  the  cornet’s.  Lu- 
kashka  came  to  the  village,  but  did  not  go  to  see 
Olenin ; and  Olenin  would  not  go  to  the  company 
at  the  cornet’s  invitation.  He  was  sadder  than 
he  had  been  at  any  time  since  he  had  been  in 
the  village.  He  saw  how  Lukashka,  in  his  best 
clothes,  together  with  his  mother,  went,  a little 
before  evening,  to  the  cornet’s  ; and  the  thought 
troubled  him  why  Lukashka  was  apparently  an- 
gry with  him.  Olenin  shut  himself  up  in  his 
rooms,  and  began  to  write  his  diary. 

Much  I have  reflected,  and  much  I have 
changed  in  this  last  time,”  thought  Olenin, 
and  liave  come  to  what  is  writen  in  the  primer : 
in  order  to  be  happy,  one  thing  is  necessary, 
— to  love,  and  to  love  with  self-sacrifice,  to  love 
all,  everybody,  every  thing,  to  spread  on  all 
sides  the  spider-web  of  love : whoever  falls  into 
it  is  your  brother.  Thus  I have  caught  Vanu- 
sha,  Uncle  Eroshka,  Lukashka,  and  Marianka.” 

While  Olenin  was  writing,  Uncle  Eroshka 
came  to  him. 
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Eroshka  was  in  his  merriest  mood. 

A few  days  before,  on  going  to  him,  Olenin 
found  him  in  the  yard,  before  the  carcass  of  a 
wild  boar,  which,  with  a happy  and  proud  face, 
he  was  skinning  with  a small  knife.  The  dogs 
— and  among  them  his  favorite  Lam  — lay  about 
him,  and  slightly  wagged  their  tails,  while  they 
looked  at  what  he  was  doing.  The  little  boys 
peeped  at  him  through  the  fence  with  great  re- 
spect, and  did  not  now  mock  at  him,  as  they 
usually  did.  His  women-neighbors,  who  were 
not  at  all  well  disposed  towards  him,  exchanged 
greetings  with  him,  and  brought  him, — one  a 
pitcher  of  fresh  wine ; another,  some  curdled 
milk ; and  another,  some  wheat-cakes.  The  next 
morning,  Eroshka  sat  at  his  gate  all  covered 
with  blood,  and  gave  out  his  boar’s  meat  by  the 
pound,  — to  some  for  money,  to  some  for  wine. 
On  his  face  was  written,  “ God  has  given  good 
luck.  I have  killed  a wild  boar.  Now  Uncle 
Eroshka  has  become  necessary  to  everybody.’^ 
In  consequence  of  this  he  naturally  became 
drunk.  This  was  the  fourth  day  that  he  had 
been  drunk  without  going  out  of  the  village. 
Besides  that  he  had  been  drinking  at  the  be- 
trothal at  the  cornet’s. 

Uncle  Eroshka  came  out  of  the  cornet’s  cot- 
tage to  Olenin,  nearly  dead-drunk,  with  a red 
face  and  dishevelled  beard,  but  in  a new  red 
coat  decorated  with  galloon,  and  with  a guitar. 
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which  he  had  brought  from  across  the  river. 
He  had  long  ago  promised  Olenin  this  amuse- 
ment, and  he  was  in  the  mood  for  it.  Seeing 
Olenin  was  writing,  he, became  excited. 

“ Write,  write,  my  father ! ” he  said  in  a whis- 
per, supposing,  it  seemed,  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  spirit  sitting  between  him  and  the  paper ; 
and,  fearing  to  drive  it  away,  he  noiselessly 
and  quietly  sat  down  on  the  floor.  When  Uncle 
Eroshka  was  drunk,  his  favorite  seat  was  upon 
the  floor.  Olenin  looked  at  him,  ordered  some 
wine  to  be  given  to  him,  and  continued  to  write. 
It  bored  Eroshka  to  drink  alone : he  wanted 
to  talk. 

“ I was  at  the  betrothal.  What  swine  they 
are!  I did  not  like  it:  I came  to  you.” 

“ Where  did  you  get  your  guitar .?  ” asked 
Olenin,  continuing  to  write. 

'‘Oh!  I was  across  the  river,  my  father,  and 
I got  the  guitar  there,”  he  said  very  quietly. 
" I am  a great  fellow  for  playing.  I will  play  you 
a Tartar,  a Cossack’s,  a gentleman’s,  or  a sol- 
dier’s song,  just  as  you  wish.” 

Olenin  looked  at  him  again,  laughed,  and  con- 
tinued writing. 

This  smile  assured  the  old  man. 

"Oh,  now,  stop,  my  father,  stop!”  he  said 
suddenly,  in  a decided  way.  "And  have  they 
insulted  you  } Oh  ! let  them  go  ; spit  at  them. 
Now,  why  do  you  write  .?  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? ” 
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And  he  began  to  mimic  Olenin,  beating  time 
with  his  thick  fingers  on  the  floor,  and 
twisting  his  thick  lips  into  a derisory  grimace. 

What  is  the  use  of  writing  charms  ? Better  go 
and  amuse  yourself,  and  be  a gay  young  fellow.*^ 
He  had  no  idea  in  his  head  about  writing,  except 
for  charms  and  witchcraft. 

Olenin  burst  out  into  a laugh,  Eroshka  also. 
He  jumped  up  from  the  floor,  and  began  to 
show  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  sing- 
ing Tartar  songs. 

“ What  are  you  writing,  my  good  fellow  ? 
You  had  better  listen : I will  sing  to  you.  If 
you  died  of  writing,  then  you  would  not  hear 
any  songs.  Come,  amuse  yourself.” 

Then  he  sang  a song  of  his  own  composition^ 
with  accompaniment : — 

“Ah,  di-di-di-di-di, 

When  did  you  see  him  ? 

At  a shop  in  the  market : 

He  was  selling  pins.” 

After  this  he  sang  a song  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  former  friend,  the  sergeant- 
major  : — 

“ ’Twas  Monday  when  I fell  in  love  ; 

All  Tuesday  did  I suffer; 

On  Wednesday  I spoke  out  my  love ; 

On  Thursday  got  my  answer ; 

On  Friday  the  decision  came, 
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No  comfort  then  to  wait  for: 

I then  on  holy  Saturday 
To  end  my  life  resolved ; 

But,  luckily  for  all  of  us, 

On  Sunday  changed  my  mind.” 

Then,  again  : — 

“ Ah,  di-di-di-di-di. 

When  did  you  see  him  ? ” 

Then  winking,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
dancing,  he  sang : — 

“ I will  kiss  you ; I’ll  hug  you  ; 

Bright  red  ribbons  will  give  you ; 

Nadezhenka  I’ll  call  you;  — 

Nadezhenka,  my  dearest: 

Do  you  really  love  me  ? ” 

He  then  walked  about ; so  that,  while  playing 
vigorously,  he  made  a leap  in  the  air,  and  again 
began  to  dance  about  the  room.  What  he 
thought  gentlemen’s  songs,  such  as  di-di-di,” 
he  sang  for  Olenin  only ; but  afterwards,  having 
drank  two  or  three  more  glasses  of  wine,  he  re- 
membered the  good  old  times,  and  began  to  sing 
really  good  old  Tartar  and  Cossack  songs.  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  his  favorite  songs  his  voice 
began  to  tremble,  and  he  stopped,  continuing 
only  to  strum  upon  the  guitar. 

“ Oh,  my  friend  ! ” he  said.  Olenin  looked  up 
at  the  strange  sound  of  his  voice.  The  old 
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man  was  crying.  Tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and 
one  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

“You  have  passed,  my  good  old  times,  and 
will  not  return ! ” he  continued,  with  a sudden 
burst  of  energy,  and  then  grew  calm  again. 

“ Drink  ! why  don’t  you  drink .?  ” he  suddenly 
cried  out  in  his  deafening  voice,  without  wiping 
away  his  tears. 

One  song  of  Tavlin  was  especially  moving  to 
him.  There  were  few  words  in  it ; but  all  its 
charm  consisted  in  its  sad  refrain,  — “ Ai,  dai, 
dalalai ! ” Eroshka  translated  the  words  of  the 
song.  “ A young  man  drove  his  booty  from  the 
village  to  the  mountains.  The  Russians  came, 
burned  the  village,  killed  all  the  men,  and  took 
the  women  prisoners.  A young  hero  came 
down  from  the  mountains  : where  there  had  been 
a village,  there  was  now  an  empty  place.  He 
had  no  mother,  no  brother,  no  home.  One  tree 
alone  remained.  The  hero  sat  beneath  the  tree 
and  wept.  ‘Alone  like  thee,  alone  it  has  re- 
mained,’ the  hero  sang,  ‘ Ai,  dai,  dalalai ! ’ ” And 
this  refrain,  which  was  affecting,  and  involun- 
tarily remained  in  the  memory,  the  old  man 
repeated  several  times. 

After  singing  the  last  refrain,  Eroshka  sud- 
denly took  down  a gun  from  the  wall,  ran  into 
the  yard,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  the  air. 
Again,  in  a still  sadder  voice,  he  sang  the  same 
retrain,  and  then  became  silent. 
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Olenin,  coming  out  after  him  on  the  porch, 
suddenly  looked  into  the  dark  starry  sky,  in  the 
direction  where  the  shots  had  been  fired. 
Lights  were  still  visible  in  the  windows  of  the 
cornet’s  house,  and  voices  were  heard.  In  the 
yard  girls  were  crowding  about  the  porch  and 
the  windows,  and  running  from  the  cottage  into 
the  ante-room.  Several  Cossacks  jumped  down 
from  the  porch,  and  could  not  help  taking  up  the 
refrain,  and  repeating  the  end  of  the  song,  and 
the  shots  of  Uncle  Eroshka. 

Why  are  you  not  at  the  betrothal  ? ” said 
Olenin. 

“ God  be  with  them ! God  be  with  them  ! ” an- 
swered the  old  man,  whom  they  had  evidently 
offended  in  some  way.  “ I do  not  love  them. 
I do  not  love  them.  Oh,  what  people  they  are ! 
Let  us  go  into  the  house.  They  are  having  a 
good  time  there,  and  we  will  amuse  ourselves 
together.” 

Olenin  returned  into  the  house.  ‘‘Well,  is 
Lukashka  merry } Won’t  he  come  to  me } ” 
he  asked. 

“ What,  Lukashka  ! They  have  lied  to  him, 
and  told  him  I was  bringing  the  girl  to  you,” 
said  the  old  man  in  a whisper.  “ What  sort  of 
a girl  is  she } She  is  ours  when  we  want  her. 
Give  her  a little  more  money,  and  she  will  be 
ours.  I will  do  it  for  you  ; really  I will.” 

“ No,  uncle : money  won’t  do  any  thing,  so  long 
as  she  does  not  love.  I will  not  talk  about  it.” 
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“ Oh,  what  poor  orphans  we  are  ! suddenly 
exclaimed  Uncle  Eroshka ; and  again  he  began 
to  cry. 

Olenin  drank  more  than  usual  as  he  listened 
to  the  tales  of  the  old  man.  “ How  happy  Lu- 
kashka  is  now  ! ” he  thought ; but  still  he  him- 
self felt  sad.  The  old  man  drank  so  much  that 
evening,  that  he  fell  down  on  the  floor;  and 
Vanusha  was  obliged  to  call  some  soldiers  to 
help  drag  him  off.  He  was  so  angry  with  the 
old  man  for  his  bad  conduct,  that  he  did  not 
even  say  any  thing  in  French. 
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XXIX. 

It  was  the  month  of  August.  For  several 
days  in  succession  there  had  not  been  a cloud 
in  the  sky.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were  unendur- 
able, and  from  morning  to  evening  there  blew  a 
warm  breeze,  which  raised  up  clouds  of  dust  and 
heated  sand  along  the  plains,  along  the  roads  and 
gardens,  and  scattered  them  through  the  air,  the 
reeds,  the  trees,  and  the  village.  The  grass  and 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  covered  with  dust. 
The  fields  and  the  salt-marshes  were  all  dry  and 
bare,  and  sounded  hard  under  the  feet.  The 
water  had  long  since  fallen  in  the  Terek,  and 
was  quickly  disappearing,  and  drying  up  in  the 
ditches.  The  muddy  banks  of  the  pond  near  the 
village  were  trodden  hard  by  the  cattle ; and 
the  whole  day  there  one  could  hear  the  cries  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  as  they  splashed  in  the 
water.  On  the  steppes  the  reeds  and  the  rushes 
were  already  withered ; and  the  cattle,  over-pow- 
ered by  the  heat  of  the  day,  ran  into  the  fields. 
The  wild  beasts  had  decamped  to  the  farther 
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reeds  and  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Teiek. 
Gnats  and  mosquitos  hovered  in  crowds  over 
the  villages  and  the  fields.  The  snowy  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  a gray  mist : the  air 
was  thin  and  pestiferous.  The  Abreks,  it  was 
said,  had  crossed  over  the  shallows  of  the  river, 
and  were  galloping  about  on  this  side.  The 
sun  set  every  evening  in  a warm,  red  glow.  It 
was,  too,  the  season  for  the  harvest-work.  All 
the  population  of  the  village  was  busy  in  the 
water-melon  fields  and  in  the  vineyards.  The 
gardens  had  grown  quite  thick  with  rank  vege- 
tation, and  were  full  of  cool,  thick  shade.  Every- 
where ripe  bunches  of  grapes  hung  down  black 
from  the  broad,  semi-transparent  leaves.  Along 
the  dusty  road  which  led  to  the  gardens  were 
slowly  dragged  creaking  carts,  heaped  to  the  very 
top  with  black  grapes.  Everywhere  in  the  dust 
of  the  road  lay  bunches  of  grapes,  mashed  by 
the  wheels.  Little  boys  and  girls,  in  shirts 
spotted  with  grape-juice,  with  bunches  in  their 
hands,  ran  after  their  mothers.  Along  the  road 
one  constantly  met  with  ragged  workmen,  car- 
rying baskets  of  grapes  on  their  strong  shoulders, 
and  stained  to  their  eyes  with  grape-juice. 
Wrapped  up  to  their  eyes  in  kerchiefs,  the  young 
girls  led  along  the  oxen,  harnessed  to  tall  carts 
heavily  laden  with  grapes.  The  soldiers,  on 
meeting  the  carts,  would  ask  the  girls  for  some 
clusters  ; and  a Cossack  girl,  jumping  on  the 
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cart  as  it  was  in  motion,  would  get  a handful  of 
grapes,  and  scatter  them  over  the  soldiers.  In 
some  court-yards  they  had  even  begun  to  press 
the  grapes.  The  odor  of  new  wine  filled  the  air. 
Casks,  red,  as  if  covered  with  blood,  were  seen 
under  the  awnings ; and  Tartar  workmen,  with 
rolled-up  sleeves  and  trousers,  and  with  stained 
legs,  were  seen  in  the  yards.  The  hogs,  snort- 
ing, fell  upon  the  pressed  grape-skins,  and  wal- 
lowed in  them.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  cottages 
were  quite  covered  with  the  large  black  clusters, 
which  were  drying  in  the  sun.  Daws  and  crows, 
picking  up  the  seeds,  collected  about  the  roofs, 
and  flew  cawing  about  from  place  to  place. 

The  results  of  the  year’s  labor  were  all  being 
collected ; and  this  year  the  harvest  was  unusually 
abundant  and  good. 

In  the  shady  green  gardens,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  of  vines,  one  heard  on  every  side  laugh- 
ter, sounds  of  merriment,  and  women’s  voices  ; 
and  one  got  glimpses  of  the  light-colored  gar- 
ments of  the  women. 

Just  at  mid-day  Marianka  was  sitting  in  her 
garden  in  the  shade  of  a peach-tree,  and  was 
getting  the  dinner  for  her  family  from  out  of 
the  laden  cart.  Opposite  to  her,  on  a blanket 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  sat  the  cornet,  who 
had  just  returned  from  school,  and  was  pouring 
water  from  the  pitcher  on  his  hands.  Her  little 
boy-brother,  who  had  just  ran  in  from  the  pond, 
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was  wiping  himself  with  his  sleeves,  and  un- 
quietly  looking  at  his  sister  and  mother,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  dinner,  breathing  heavily  all  the 
while.  The  old  woman,  her  mother,  turning  up 
the  sleeves  over  her  brown,  sun-burnt  arms, 
was  setting  out  grapes,  dried  fish,  curdled  milk 
and  bread  on  the  low,  round  Tartar  table.  The 
cornet,  after  washing  his  hands,  took  off  his 
cap,  crossed  himself,  and  came  up  to  the  table. 
The  boy  seized  hold  of  the  pitcher,  and  eagerly 
began  to  drink.  The  mother  and  daughter, 
crossing  their  legs  under  them,  sat  down  at  the 
table.  Even  in  the  shade,  the  heat  was  unen- 
durable. The  air  over  the  garden  was  hazy  and 
heavy.  The  strong,  warm  breeze  which  came 
between  the  branches  and  twigs  brought  no 
coolness,  but  only  a monotonous  sound  of  the 
waving  branches  of  the  pear,  peach,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  The  cornet  again  crossed  himself, 
took  from  behind  him  a pitcher  of  fresh  wine 
covered  with  vine-leaves,  and,  after  drinking  a 
long  draught,  gave  it  to  the  old  woman.  The 
cornet  was  stripped  to  his  shirt,  which  was  open 
at  the  neck,  and  disclosed  his  muscular  and 
hairy  chest.  His  thin,  cunning  face  wore  a very 
merry  expression.  Neither  in  his  pose  nor  in 
his  conduct  was  there  seen  any  thing  of  his 
usual  politic  bearing : he  was  simply  merry  and 
natural. 

*^And  by  evening  we  shall  finish  the  whole 
vineyard,”  he  said,  wiping  his  wet  beard. 
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‘‘We  shall  pick  them  all,”  answered  the  old 
woman,  “provided  the  weather  does  not  pre- 
vent us.  The  Demkins  have  not  yet  picked 
half  of  their  grapes,”  she  added.  “No  one  but 
Ustenka  is  working;  and  she  is  half  dead.” 

“ How  could  they } ” said  the  old  man. 

“ Come,  take  a drink,  Marianka,”  said  the  old 
woman,  handing  the  pitcher  to  the  girl.  “ God 
grant  that  we  shall  have  something  for  the  wed- 
ding!” she  added. 

“That  is  for  the  future,”  said  the  cornet, 
slightly  frowning. 

The  girl  hung  down  her  head. 

“ Why  do  you  say  that } ” said  the  old  woman. 
“The  matter  is  all  concluded,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  off.” 

“Don’t  you  make  guesses  about  that,”  said 
the  old  man.  “ Now  it  is  time  to  clear  off.” 

“ Did  you  see  Lukashka’s  new  horse  V asked 
the  old  woman.  “ The  one  that  Mitri  Andrei- 
vitch  gave  him  he  has  not  any  more:  he  has 
swapped  it  off.” 

“No,  I have  not  seen  it.  But  I have  been 
talking  to-day  with  the  servant  of  our  lodger,” 
said  the  cornet ; “ and  he  says  his  master  has 
just  received  another  thousand  rubles.” 

“ In  one  word,  he  is  a rich  fellow,”  said  the 
old  woman. 

The  whole  family  was  merry  and  contented. 

The  work  went  on  successfully.  There  were 
more  grapes  and  better  than  they  expected. 
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Marianka,  after  having  eaten  her  dinner,  gave 
some  grass  to  the  oxen,  rolled  up  her  coat  under 
her  head,  and  lay  down  under  the  cart  on  the 
trodden-down  and  juicy  grass.  She  had  a red 
silk  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  wore  a long 
blue  calico  shirt ; but  she  was  fearfully  warm. 
Her  face  glowed,  and  her  feet  found  no  place  to 
rest  upon ; her  eyes  were  overcome  with  heat 
and  weariness  ; her  lips  involuntarily  opened, 
and  her  breast  heaved. 

The  working-season  had  begun  already  two 
weeks  before ; and  heavy,  constant  work  occu- 
pied the  whole  life  of  the  young  girl.  At  day- 
break she  jumped  out  of  bed,  washed  her  face 
with  cold  water,  bound  her  kerchief  over  her 
head,  and  ran  barefooted  after  the  cattle.  Soon 
she  put  on  her  shoes  and  her  dress,  and,  taking 
a little  bread  in  her  satchel,  harnessed  the  cat- 
tle, and  went  out  to  the  vineyard  for  the  whole 
day.  There  she  rested  only  for  a short  hour 
from  cutting  off  and  pulling  down  the  bunches 
of  grapes ; and  at  evening  she  returned  to  the 
village,  merry,  and  not  tired,  leading  the  oxen 
by  a rope,  or  driving  them  on  with  a switch. 
After  unharnessing  the  cattle  in  the  twilight, 
she  would  take  a few  seeds  in  the  sleeves  of  her 
shirt,  and  go  out  to  the  corner  to  laugh  and 
chat  with  the  other  girls.  But,  as  soon  as  twi- 
light had  died  out,  she  had  already  gone  back 
to  the  hut,  and  was  supping  in  the  dark  room 
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with  her  father,  mother,  and  brother,  and,  care- 
less and  healthy,  sat  down  on  the  stove,  and  half 
dreamingly  listened  to  the  talk  of  Olenin.  As 
soon  as  he  went  out,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed,  and  slept  until  morning,  — a quiet  and 
unbroken  sleep.  Lukashka  she  had  not  seen 
since  the  day  of  her  betrothal,  and  was  quietly 
waiting  for  the  time  of  the  wedding.  She  had 
got  accustomed  to  Olenin,  and  she  felt  with 
satisfaction  his  constant  gaze  upon  her. 
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XXX. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  refuge 
from  the  heat,  and  that  the  gnats  were  wheeling 
about  in  swarms  under  the  cool  shade  of  the 
cart,  and  that  the  little  boy  in  turning  about 
disturbed  her,  Marianka  put  her  kerchief  over 
her  face,  and  was  already  beginning  to  doze, 
when  suddenly  Ustenka,  her  neighbor,  came  up, 
and,  crawling  under  the  cart,  lay  down  by  her 
side. 

**  Now,  sleep,  girl,  sleep,”  said  Ustenka,  get- 
ting down  under  the  cart.  “Wait  a minute,” 
she  said,  starting  up  again : “ it  is  not  comfor- 
table so.”  She  jumped  up,  tore  down  some 
green  branches,  fastened  them  to  the  wheels  of 
the  cart,  and  threw  her  gown  over  them. 

“ You  clear  out ! ” she  cried  to  the  boy,  as  she 
crawled  again  under  the  cart.  “ Are  Cossacks 
allowed  to  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  girls  } 
Clear  out ! ” 

When  they  were  under  the  cart  together,  Us- 
tenka suddenlv  embraced  Marianka  with  both 
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arms,  and,  drawing  her  towards  herself,  began  to 
kiss  her  on  her  cheeks  and  neck.  “ The  dear 
little  brother ! ” she  said,  bursting  into  her  little 
thin,  precise  laugh. 

“You  have  learned  that  from  ‘grandfather,’ 
said  Marianka,  trying  to  get  away.  “ Come, 
stop ! ” and  they  both  laughed ; so  that  Mari- 
anka’s  mother  cried  out  to  them. 

“Are  you  envious  } ” said  Ustenka. 

“You  stupid,  let  me  sleep!  Why  did  you 
come ” 

But  Ustenka  did  not  move.  “ I will  tell  you 
why,”  she  said.  Come,  now.” 

Marianka  raised  herself  up  on  her  elbow,  and 
adjusting  her  kerchief,  which  fell  down  on  her 
face,  said,  “ Well,  why } ” 

“ I know  something  about  your  lodger.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  know,”  answered  Mari- 
anka. 

“ Ho,  what  a hypocrite  you  are  ! ” said  Usten- 
ka, nudging  her  with  her  elbow,  and  laughing. 
“You  won’t  tell  any  thing.  Does  he  come  to 
see  you } ” 

“Yes,  he  comes  sometimes.  What  of  that  ? ”■ 
said  Marianka,  and  suddenly  blushed. 

“ Well,  I am  a simple-minded  girl : I believe  in 
everybody.  Why  should  I conceal  any  thing } 
said  Ustenka.  And  her  merry,  rosy  face  took  a 
thoughtful  expression.  “ Do  I do  wrong  to  any 
body  ? I love  him  ; and  that  is  all.” 
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**  Who  ? ‘ grandfather  ’ ? ” 

” Yes.’* 

That  is  a sin,”  exclaimed  Marianka. 

“ Ah,  Mashinka ! When  can  you  have  a good 
time,  except  when  you  are  a girl?  You  get 
married  to  a Cossack,  begin  to  have  children, 
and  have  a bad  time  of  it.  Now,  you  go  and 
get  married  to  Lukashka,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  happiness  come  to  you : you  will  have  chil- 
dren and  hard  work.” 

“ Why,  others  get  married,  and  live  happily. 
It  is  all  the  same,”  quietly  answered  Marianka. 

Now  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  between 
you  and  Lukashka.” 

‘‘  What  has  happened  ? Why,  he  has  proposed 
for  me.  Father  put  him  off  for  a year ; and 
now  they  have  betrothed  me  to  him,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  married  in  the  autumn.” 

And  what  did  he  tell  you  ? ” 

Marianka  smiled.  ‘^Everybody  knows  what 
he  said.  He  said  he  was  in  love  with  me.  He 
was  always  asking  me  to  go  out  and  walk  with 
him  in  the  garden.” 

What  a fool  you  are  ! And  you  did  not  go 
of  course  ? And  now  he  has  become  such  a fine 
young  fellow,  the  first  bravo  there  is.  He 
amuses  himself  everywhere  in  the  sotnia.  Not 
long  ago,  our  Kirka  came  and  said  that  he  had 
got  such  a fine  horse  in  a swap,  and  he  is  all  the 
time  lonesome  on  your  account.  Well,  what 
else  did  he  say  ? ” Ustenka  asked  Marianka. 
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‘‘So  you  want  to  know  every  thing/’  she 
replied.  “ Once  he  came  up  to  the  window  at 
night,  drunk,  and  wanted  to  come  in.” 

“ Did  you  let  him  in  } ” 

“ Why  should  I let  him  in  ? I told  him  so 
once,  and  I will  keep  it.  I am  as  firm  as  a 
rock,”  seriously  answered  Marianka. 

“Oh,  he  is  a splendid  fellow!  But  you  look 
out!  No  other  girl  would  despise  him  that 
way.” 

“Then  let  him  go  to  the  others,”  proudly  an- 
swered Marianka. 

“ Are  not  you  sorry  for  him  .?  ” 

“Yes,  I am  sorry;  but  I am  not  going  to 
make  a fool  of  myself  with  him.  That  would 
he  wrong.” 

Ustenka  suddenly  let  her  head  fall  on  the 
breast  of  her  friend,  hugged  her  with  both  arms, 
and  trembled  all  over  with  restrained  laughter. 
•“  What  a stupid  fool  you  are ! ” she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  bursting  out.  “ You  don’t  want  to 
have  happiness,”  and  she  began  to  tickle  Mari- 
anka. 

“ Let  me  go ! ” said  Marianka,  crying  out 
through  her  laughter.  “You  have  crushed 
Lazutka.” 

“ Why  can’t  you  devils  keep  still,  instead  of 
making  such  a noise } ” asked  the  sleepy  voice 
of  the  old  woman  behind  the  cart. 

“You  do  not  want  happiness,”  again  said 
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Ustenka  in  a whisper,  '^and,  by  God!  you  are 
happy.  How  do  they  love  you.?  You  are  all 
marked  with  the  small-pox ; and  yet  they  love 
you.  Now,  if  I were  in  your  place,  I would 
have  got  hold  of  your  lodger.  I looked  at  him 
when  he  was  at  our  house,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  devouring  you  with  his  eyes.  They 
say  he  is  the  richest  of  all  the  Russians  here,, 
and  the  servant  said  he  had  his  own  serfs.” 

Marianka  got  up,  and  smiled  in  a meditative 
way. 

“What  did  he  say  to  me  once?”  she  said^ 
biting  a piece  of  grass.  “ He  said,  ‘ I wish  I 
were  the  Cossack  Lukashka,  or  your  brother 
Lazutka.*  Why  should  he  say  that  ? ” 

“ He  only  said  just  what  happened  to  come 
into  his  head,”  answered  Ustenka.  “What  does- 
not  mine  say  I He  is  such  a funny  fellow  I ” 

Marianka  put  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  both, 
her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Ustenka,  and 
shut  her  eyes. 

“ To-day  he  wanted  to  come  into  the  gardens 
to  work : father  invited  him  too,”  she  said  after 
a little  silence,  — and  she  went  to  sleep. 
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The  sun  came  out  from  behind  the  pear- 
tree  which  overshadowed  the  cart,  and  with  its 
oblique  rays,  even  through  the  branches  woven 
together  by  Ustenka,  burned  the  faces  of  the 
sleeping  girls.  Marianka  woke  up,  and  began 
to  bind  up  her  head  with  her  kerchief.  Look- 
ing round,  she  saw  beyond  the  pear-trees  Ole- 
nin, who,  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  was 
standing  still  there,  and  talking  with  her  father. 
She  nudged  Ustenka,  and,  smiling  silently, 
pointed  to  him. 

“ I came  yesterday,  and  did  not  find  one,” 
said  Olenin,  uneasily  looking  about,  and  not 
seeing  Marianka  under  the  branches. 

“ But  you  go  over  there  to  that  corner  strip, 
cross  the  circle  there,  in  that  overgrown  garden 
you  will  always  find  hares,”  said  the  cornet, 
immediately  changing  his  voice. 

Is  it  easy  to  find  hares  in  working-time  ^ 
You  had  much  better  come  and  help  us.  You 
can  work  with  the  girls,”  merrily  called  out  the 
old  woman.  Come,  girls,  get  up  ! ” she  cried. 
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Marianka  and  Ustenka  whispered  together, 
and  scarcely  kept  from  laughing  under  the  cart. 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  known  that  Olenin 
had  given  a horse  worth  fifty  rubles  to  Lukash- 
ka,  the  people  of  his  house  had  been  more 
amiable  to  him.  The  cornet  especially  had  seen 
with  satisfaction  Olenin’s  growing  acquaintance 
with  his  daughter. 

“ But  I do  not  know  how  to  work,”  said 
Olenin,  trying  not  to  look  through  the  green 
branches,  under  the  cart,  where  he  noticed  the 
blue  shirt  and  red  kerchief  of  Marianka. 

Come,  I will  give  you  some  peaches,”  an- 
swered the  old  woman. 

‘‘That’s  an  old  woman’s  stupidity,  though 
according  to  Cossack  hospitality  of  old  times,” 
said  the  cornet,  explaining,  and,  as  it  were, 
correcting,  the  words  of  the  old  woman.  “In 
Russia  you  would  eat  for  your  satisfaction  not 
only  peaches  but  pine-apple  preserves.” 

“So  there  are  some  in  the  abandoned  gar- 
dens, are  there asked  Olenin.  “I  will  go 
there,”  and,  casting  a quick  glance  through  the 
branches,  he  adjusted  his  cap,  and  went  off 
through  the  straight  green  rows  of  the  vines. 

The  sun  had  already  become  hidden  behind 
the  green  vines,  and  with  broken  rays  was  shin- 
ing through  the  transparent  leaves,  when  Olenin 
returned  to  the  garden.  The  wind  had  quieted 
down,  and  a fresh  coolness  besfan  to  spread 
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over  the  vineyard.  While  still  far  off,  by  some 
instinct  or  other,  Olenin  recognized  the  blue 
shirt  of  Marianka  through  the  rows  of  vines, 
and,  picking  off  grapes  as  he  walked,  he  went  up 
to  her.  His  tired  dog  also  sometimes  with  his 
foaming  mouth  snapped  at  the  bunches  which 
hung  low  down.  Blushing,  and  turning  down 
her  sleeves,  and  adjusting  her  kerchief  lower 
upon  her  forehead,  Marianka  quickly  cut  off  the 
bunches,  and  arranged  them  in  a basket.  Still 
keeping  hold  of  the  branch  she  was  stripping, 
she  stopped,  smiled  pleasantly,  and  again  set  to 
work.  Olenin  came  near,  and  threw  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder  so  as  to  set  his  hands  at  lib- 
erty. Where  are  your  people  ? God  help 
them  ! Are  you  alone  he  wished  to  say,  but 
said  nothing  at  all,  and  only  pushed  up  his  cap. 
It  was  very  awkward  for  him  to  find  himself 
alone  with  Marianka ; but  still,  as  though  pur- 
posely tormenting  himself,  he  went  straight  up 
to  her. 

If  you  do  like  that,  you  will  shoot  the  women 
with  your  gun,”  said  Marianka. 

‘‘No,  I won’t  shoot;”  and  then  both  grew 
silent. 

“You  should  help  us.” 

He  took  a knife,  and  began  quickly  cutting  off 
the  clusters.  Cutting  off  from  beneath  the  leaves 
a heavy  bunch,  weighing  fully  three  pounds,  on 
which  all  the  grapes  were  pressed  hard  against 
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one  another,  not  finding  place  enough  for  them- 
selves, he  showed  it  to  Marianka. 

‘‘  Cut  them  all  off  ? It  is  not  ripe,  is  it  ? ** 
Give  it  here.” 

Their  hands  met. 

Olenin  took  her  hand,  and  she  looked  at  him. 
smiling. 

So  you  are  soon  going  to  get  married,”  he 
said. 

Without  answering,  she  turned,  and  looked  at 
him  with  her  silent  eyes. 

“ Well,  do  you  love  Lukashka  ? ” 

What  affair  is  that  of  yours  ? ” 

“ I am  envious.” 

**  Absurd  ! ” 

“ Really,  you  are  such  a beauty ! ” 

And  suddenly  he  felt  very  conscience-stricken 
for  what  he  had  said.  His  words  seemed  to  him 
so  cowardly.  He  drew  a long  breath,  summoned 
up  his  courage,  and  took  her  by  both  hands. 

Well,  whatever  I may  be,  I am  not  for  you. 
What  are  you  joking  about  ? ” answered  Mari- 
anka. But  her  glance  said  how  deeply  she  knew 
he  was  not  jesting. 

“ How  joking  ? If  you  knew  how  I ” — 

His  words  sounded  still  more  cowardly,  still 
more  discordant  with  what  he  felt ; but  he  con- 
tinued, “ I do  not  know  what  I am  not  ready  to 
do  for  you.” 

“ Go  away  ! ” 
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But  her  face,  her  burning  eyes,  her  heaving 
breast,  her  shapely  legs,  said  something  quite 
otherwise.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  under- 
stood how  cowardly  was  all  he  said  to  her,  and 
stood  far  above  such  ideas.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  long  ago  known  all  that  he  wished, 
and  had  not  dared,  to  say  to  her,  but  still  that 
she  wished  to  hear  how  he  would  say  it.  And 
why  should  not  she  know,  he  thought,  when  he 
only  wished  to  say  exactly  what  she  herself  was } 
But  she  would  not  understand,  would  not  answer, 
he  thought. 

Oh  ! ” was  suddenly  heard  not  far  off,  behind 
the  vines,  in  the  voice  of  Ustenka,  and  her  thin 
laugh. 

Come  here,  Mitri  Andreitch,  and  help  me. 
I am  alone ! ” she  cried  to  Olenin,  showing 
through  the  leaves  her  round,  childish  face. 

Olenin  did  not  answer,  and  did  not  move  from 
his  place. 

Marianka  continued  to  cut  off  the  grapes,  but 
constantly  looked  at  him. 

He  began  to  say  something  or  other,  stopped, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  adjusting  his  gun, 
went  with  quick  steps  out  of  the  vineyard. 
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Twice  he  stopped,  listening  to  the  light  laugh- 
ter of  Marianka  and  Ustenka,  who  were  crying 
out  something  or  other  to  each  other.  The 
whole  afternoon  Olenin  passed  in  the  woods, 
and,  without  having  killed  any  thing,  returned 
home  in  the  twilight.  Passing  through  the  yard, 
he  noticed  the  door  of  his  landlord’s  cottage 
open,  and  saw  through  it  a blue  shirt. 

He  immediately  called  to  Vanusha,  so  as  to 
let  them  know  that  he  had  arrived,  and  sat  down 
in  his  usual  place  on  the  porch. 

The  people  of  the  house  had  already  come 
back  from  the  vineyards : they  came  out  into 
the  yard,  and  then  went  back  into  the  house,  and 
did  not  invite  him.  Marianka  twice  went  out 
of  the  gate.  Once  in  the  half-light  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  looked  at  him.  He  eagerly  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  her  every  movement,  but 
could  not  decide  to  go  up  to  her.  When  she 
had  become  concealed  in  the  cottage,  he  came 
from  the  porch,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
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the  yard ; but  Marianka  did  not  come  out  again 
Olenin  passed  the  whole  night  sleeplessly  in  the 
yard,  listening  to  every  sound  in  the  cornet’s 
cottage.  He  heard  how  they  talked  in  the 
evening ; how  they  took  supper ; how  they  pulled 
out  the  mattresses  and  pillows,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  He  heard  how  Marianka  laughed  at 
something  or  other,  and  how  all  grew  still  again. 
The  cornet  talked  over  something  in  whispers 
with  the  old  woman,  and  somebody  drew  a long 
breath.  He  went  into  his  own  rooms.  Vanu- 
sha  was  asleep,  without  having  undressed.  Ole- 
nin envied  him,  and  again  took  to  walking  up 
and  down  the  yard,  always  expecting  something 
or  other ; but  nobody  came,  and  nobody  moved. 
He  heard  nothing  but  the  heavy  breathing  of 
three  people.  He  recognized  the  breathing  of 
Marianka,  and  constantly  listened  to  it,  and 
heard  the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  All  was 
quiet  in  the  village.  The  late  moon  had  risen; 
and  the  cattle  became  more  visible  as  they  went 
breathing  loudly  through  the  yards,  lying  down, 
and  slowly  standing  up  again.  Olenin  angrily 
asked  himself,  “What  do  I want  ” but  could 
not  tear  himself  away  from  the  night.  Suddenly 
he  clearly  heard  steps,  and  the  creak  of  the  floor 
in  the  cornet’s  house.  He  rushed  to  the  door; 
but  again  nothing  was  heard  but  the  even 
breathing ; in  the  yard  a heavy  buffalo  turned 
about,  rose  on  his  fore-legs,  and  then  on  all  his 
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legs,  whisked  his  tail  about,  walked  measuredly 
over  the  dry  clay  soil,  and  again  with  a sigh  laid 
down  in  a place  shaded  from  the  moon.  He 
asked  himself,  “ What  am  I about  ? ” and  at 
last  resolved  to  go  to  sleep.  But  again  he  heard 
sounds ; and  in  imagination  rose  up  before  him 
the  form  of  Marianka,  coming  out  into  this 
moonlight  but  misty  night ; and  again  he  drew 
near  the  window,  and  listened  to  her  steps.  At 
last,  just  before  dawn,  he  went  to  the  window, 
and  knocked  silently  on  the  pane.  He  ran  to 
the  door,  and  really  heard  the  deep-drawn  breath 
of  Marianka,  and  her  steps.  He  took  hold  of 
the  latch,  and  moved  it  gently.  Bare,  cautious 
feet,  scarcely  making  a creak,  drew  near  the 
door.  The  latch  moved ; the  door  slightly 
opened : there  was  an  odor  of  gourds  and  of 
warm  air,  and  the  whole  figure  of  Marianka  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold.  He  saw  her  only  for 
a moment  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  She  shut 
to  the  door,  and,  whispering  something,  ran  back 
with  light  steps.  Olenin  began  to  knock  slight- 
ly ; but  no  one  answered.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  listened.  Suddenly  a sharp,  shrill 
man’s  voice  astounded  him. 

“ Very  well,”  said  a small  Cossack  in  a white 
cap,  coming  from  the  yard  near  Olenin.  I 
have  seen  it  all.  Very  well ! ” 

Olenin  recognized  Nazarka,  and  became  si- 
lent, not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 
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‘‘  Splendid"!  I am  going  to  the  station-house, 
Г11  tell,  and  Г11  let  her  father  know  about  this. 
Oh  I what  a girl  for  a cornet’s  daughter ! ” 

What  do  you  want  from  me,  how  much  ? " 
said  Olenin. 

‘‘  Nothing.  I will  only  tell  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage,” Nazarka  said,  and  laughed  on  purpose. 
“ Oh,  what  an  adroit  yunker  this  is  I ” 

Olenin  trembled,  and  grew  pale.  Come 
away,  come  here.”  He  seized  him  firmly  by 
the  arm,  and  took  him  round  to  his  rooms. 
‘‘  Come,  nothing  happened  at  all.  She  would 
not  let  me  in,  and  I did  not  do  any  thing.  . . . 
She  is  perfectly  honest.” 

Well,  they  will  settle  it  there,”  said  Nazarka. 

“I  will  give  you  something,  all  the  same.” 
Nazarka  became  silent.  Olenin  went  into  his 
room,  and  brought  out  ten  rubles  to  the  Cos- 
sack. 

Come,  now,  nothing  whatever  happened ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I am  to  blame,  and  so  I will 
give  you  something ; only,  for  God’s  sake ! let 
nobody  know  it.  Really  there  was  not  any 
thing.” 

“Good-bye,”  said  Nazarka,  laughing,  and  went 
away. 

Nazarka  had  ridden  that  night  to  the  village, 
commissioned  by  Lukashka  to  get  ready  a place 
for  a stolen  horse,  and,  going  home  through  the 
street,  had  heard  the  sound  of  Olenin’s  steps. 
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Next  day  he  returned  to  his  company,  and 
bragged  about  it,  and  told  his  comrades  how 
cleverly  he  had  made  ten  rubles.  Olenin  the 
next  morning  saw  the  people  of  the  house,  and 
evidently  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
With  Marianka  he  had  no  conversation;  and 
she  merely  laughed  as  she  looked  at  him.  That 
night  he  again  passed  sleeplessly,  walking  un- 
easily up  and  down  the  yard.  The  following 
day  he  purposely  spent  in  hunting,  and  at  even- 
ing, in  order  to  escape  from  himself,  he  went  to 
Beletsky’s.  He  was  afraid  of  himself,  and  even 
gave  himself  solemn  promises  not  to  go  any 
пгоге  to  Marianka’s.  The  next  night  Olenin 
was  waked  up  by  the  sergeant.  The  company 
was  ordered  to  go  at  once  on  a campaign.  Ole- 
nin was  very  glad  of  this  occurrence;  for  he 
thought  that  he  would  never  come  back  again 
to  the  village. 

The  expedition  lasted  four  days.  The  com- 
mander was  anxious  to  see  Olenin,  who  was  a 
distant  relation  of  his  ; and  he  proposed  to  him 
to  stay  on  the  staff.  Olenin  refused.  He  could 
not  live  without  his  village,  and  asked  to  go 
home.  For  the  expedition  he  was  decorated 
with  the  soldier’s  cross  of  St.  George,  which  he 
had  so  much  desired  before : now  he  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  this  cross,  and  was  still 
more  indifferent  to  his  promotion  as  an  officer, 
which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Without  any 
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reason  he  rode  out  in  advance  with  Vanusha, 
and  preceded  his  company  by  some  hours.  The 
whole  evening  he  passed  on  the  porch,  looking 
at  Marianka:  the  whole  night  he  again  walked 
up  and  down  the  yard  aimlessly  and  thought- 
lessly. 
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The  next  morning  Olenin  woke  up  late. 
None  of  the  people  of  the  house  were  visible. 
He  did  not  go  shooting,  but  went  out  with  a 
book  on  the  porch,  and  again  went  into  the 
house,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed.  Vanusha 
thought  he  was  ill.  Before  evening,  he  at  last 
got  up,  sat  down  to  write,  and  continued  writing 
until  late  at  night.  He  wrote  a letter ; but  he 
did  not  send  it,  because  no  one  would  have  un- 
derstood what  he  wanted  to  say ; and  why  should 
any  one  understand  that,  except  Olenin  himself } 
This  is  what  he  wrote:  — 

“They  write  me  sympathetic  letters  from 
Russia.  They  fear  I am  going  to  ruin,  burying 
myself  in  this  wilderness.  They  say  of  me,  ‘He 
is  growing  coarse  and  wild ; he  is  letting  every 
thing  go ; he  is  beginning  to  drink and,  what  is 
worse,  he  is  going  to  marry  a Cossack  girl.’ 
They  say  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Yermolof  remarked,  ‘A  man  who  lives  for  ten 
years  in  the  Caucasus  will  either  drink  himself 
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to  death,  or  marry  a woman  of  bad  character/ 
How  terrible ! In  fact,  am  I not  ruining  my- 
self when  there  might  fall  to  my  lot  the  great 
happiness  of  being  a husband  of  Countess  B., 
of  becoming  chamberlain,  or  marshal  of  nobili- 
ty ? You  all  seem  to  me  wretched  and  pitiable. 
You  do  not  know  what  happiness  is,  or  what  life 
is.  It  is  necessary  to  experience  life  once  in  all 
its  unartificial  beauty.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
and  to  understand  what  I see  before  me  every 
day,  — the  eternal,  inaccessible  snows  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  magnificent  women,  of  that 
original  and  simple  beauty  which  the  first  woman 
must  have  had  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
and  then  you  would  clearly  understand  who  is 
ruining  himself,  and  who  is  living  rightly  or 
wrongly,  — you,  or  I.  If  you  only  knew  how 
wretched  and  sad  you  all  seem  to  me  in  your 
illusions  ! The  moment  that  instead  of  my  cot- 
tage, my  woods,  and  my  love,  there  come  up 
before  me  those  drawing-rooms,  those  women 
with  hair  dressed  by  the  coiffeur,  with  plenty 
of  false  curls  mixed  in,  those  unnaturally  heav- 
ing breasts  pressed  together  and  squeezed  out 
of  shape,  those  weak  limbs,  and  all  that  gossip 
of  the  salouy  which  must  be  considered  as  con- 
versation, though  it  has  no  right  to  be  so,  I be- 
come utterly  wretched.  I imagine  now  those 
stupid  faces;  those  rich  brides,  — with  an  ex- 
pression of  face  which  says,  ‘This  is  noth- 
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ing ; it  is  all  right ; you  can  approach  me  even 
though  I am  a rich  girl ; ’ — that  sitting  down 
and  changing  places ; the  effrontery  with  which 
couples  plot  together  and  make  love  to  each 
other ; that  eternal  gossip  and  pretence ; those 
rules  to  whom  to  give  your  hand,  and  to  whom 
to  nod,  with  whom  to  exchange  a few  words  of 
talk ; and,  finally,  that  eternal  ennui  in  the  blood 
which  descends  from  generation  to  generation, 
quite  consciously,  too,  with  the  full  belief  that 
it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Remember  one  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
and  to  understand  what  truth  and  beauty  are ; and 
all  that  you  think  and  talk,  all  your  wishes  of 
happiness  for  me  or  for  yourself,  fall  to  dust. 
This  happiness  is  to  be  with  Nature,  to  see,  to 
hear,  and  to  talk  with  her.  * And  besides  which, 
God  forbid  ! he  is  going  to  marry  a simple  Cos- 
sack girl,  and  will  become  lost  to  the  world,’  I 
can  imagine  they  are  saying  now  about  me  with 
sincere  compassion.  While  I wish  only  one 
thing,  really  to  be  lost  in  your  sense,  I wish  to 
marry  a simple  Cossack  girl ; and  I don’t  dare  to 
do  it,  because  it  would  be  an  acme  of  happiness, 
of  which  I am  not  worthy. 

“ Three  months  have  passed  since  I first  saw 
the  Cossack  girl  Marianka.  The  ideas  and 
prejudices  of  that  world  from  which  I came 
were  still  fresh  within  me.  I did  not  then  be- 
lieve that  I ever  could  love  this  girl.  I came  to 
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love  her  as  I grew  to  love  the  beauty  of  the 
mountains  and  of  the  sky ; and  I cannot  help 
loving  her,  because  she  was  as  beautiful  as  they 
are.  Then  I felt  that  the  contemplation  of  this 
beauty  became  necessary  to  my  life ; and  I began 
to  ask  myself,  ‘ Do  I not  love  her  ? ’ But  I found 
in  myself  nothing  like  that  feeling  as  I had  im- 
agined it  to  be.  This  feeling  was  not  at  all  like 
the  sadness  of  a lonely  life,  and  the  desire  of 
marriage,  nor  like  the  Platonic,  nor  still  less  like 
the  sensual  love  that  I had  already  experienced. 
I needed  to  see  her,  to  listen  to  her,  to  know  that 
she  was  near,  and  I did  not  become  by  that  so 
happy  as  I did  disquieted.  After  an  evening 
in  which  I had  been  together  with  her,  and  had 
sat  by  her  side,  I felt,  that,  between  me  and  this 
woman,  there  existed  an  indissoluble  although 
an  unacknowledged  bond,  against  which  it  was 
impossible  to  struggle.  But  still  I struggled. 
I said  to  myself,  ‘ Can  I really  love_a  woman  who 
will  never  understand  the  spiritual  interests  of 
my  life.^  Can  I really  love  a woman  for  her 
beauty  alone,  — love  a female  statue  ? ’ I asked 
myself.  But  I already  loved  her,  although  I did 
not  believe  in  the  feeling. 

“ After  the  evening  in  which  I for  the  first 
time  spoke  with  her,  our  relations  changed. 
Before  that  she  was  for  me  a strange  but  mag- 
nificent object  of  external  nature.  After  that 
evening,  she  became  for  me  a human  being. 
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I began  to  meet  her,  to  talk  with  her,  to  go 
sometimes  to  her  father’s,  and  to  sit  there  the 
whole  evening  with  them ; and  in  these  near 
relations  she  remained  in  my  eyes  just  as  pure, 
as  unapproachable,  and  as  magnificent,  as  before. 
To  every  question,  and  at  all  times,  she  answered 
in  the  same  way,  — quietly,  proudly,  and  with  a 
joyous  equanimity.  Sometimes  she  was  affec- 
tionate ; but  generally  every  look,  every  word, 
every  movement  that  she  made,  showed  an 
equanimity  that  was  not  contemptuous,  but 
crushing  and  enchanting.  Every  day,  with  a 
pretended  smile  on  my  lips,  I tried  to  conceal 
my  feelings  ; and,  with  the  torture  of  passion 
and  desire  in  my  heart,  I laughed  and  jested 
with  her.  She  saw  that  I was  pretending ; but 
merely  looked  at  me,  and  smiled.  My  position 
became  unendurable.  I did  not  wish  to  lie  to 
her : I wished  to  say  all  that  I thought,  all  that 
I felt.  I was  particularly  excited.  This  was  in 
the  garden.  I began  to  speak  to  her  of  my 
love  in  such  words  as  I now  am  ashamed  to  re- 
collect. I am  ashamed  to  recollect  them,  because 
I ought  never  to  have  dared  to  say  them  to  her, 
because  she  stood  immeasurably  higher  than 
those  words,  and  that  feeling  which  I wished  to 
express  by  them.  I became  silent ; and  from 
that  day  my  situation  has  become  still  more  un- 
endurable. I do  not  wish  to  lower  myself  by 
remaining  in  my  former  relations  of  mere  good 
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companionship,  and  I felt  that  I had  not  yet 
grown  to  direct  and  simple  relations  with  her. 
In  despair  I asked  myself,  ^ What  am  I to  do  ? 
In  my  disturbed  dreams  I imagined  her  some- 
times my  mistress,  sometimes  my  wife  ; and,  in 
despair,  I repulsed  both  one  and  the  other  idea. 
To  make  her  my  mistress  would  be  horrible : 
it  would  be  murder.  To  make  her  a lady,  the 
wife  of  Dimitri  Andreivitch  Olenin,  just  like  one 
of  the  Cossack  women  here,  whom  one  of  our 
officers  married,  would  be  still  worse.  Now,  if 
I could  make  myself  a Lukashka,  could  steal 
horses,  could  drink  new  wine,  sing  songs,  kill 
people,  creep  up  to  her  window  at  night,  when 
drunk,  without  any  thought  of  what  I am,  or 
why  I exist,  that  would  be  another  thing.  Then 
we  could  understand  each  other ; then  I might 
be  happy.  I have  tried  to  give  myself  up  to 
this  kind  of  life,  and  still  more  strongly  have  I 
felt  my  weakness  and  my  incapacity.  I could 
not  forget  myself  and  my  complicated,  inhar- 
monious, monstrous  past.  My  future  appears 
to  me  still  more  hopeless.  Every  day  I see 
before  me  the  distant  mountains,  and  this  mag- 
nificent, happy  woman.  Not  for  me  is  the  only 
happiness  possible  in  the  world,  and  not  for  me 
this  woman.  What  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  horrible  and  the  most  pleasing  thing  in 
my  position  is  that  I feel  that  I understand 
her,  and  that  she  will  never  understand  me. 
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She  does  not  understand  me,  not  because  she  is 
beneath  me : on  the  contrary,  she  ought  not  to 
understand  me.  She  is  happy.  She,  like  na- 
ture, is  even,  calm,  and  herself.  I am  a broken, 
weak  being ; and  yet  I wish  her  to  understand 
my  monstrous  nature,  and  my  sufferings.- 
Nights  I could  not  sleep,  and,  without  any 
aim,  walked  up  and  down  under  her  windows, 
giving  myself  no  account  of  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  On  the  i8th,  our  company  went 
on  a little  campaign.  I passed  three  days  out- 
side of  the  village.  I was  sad,  but  indifferent. 
On  the  march,  the  songs,  the  cards,  the  drink- 
ing-parties, the  talk  about  decorations,  were  all 
more  hateful  to  me  than  usual.  Now  I have 
returned  here,  I have  seen  her,  my  cottage. 
Uncle  Eroshka,  the  snowy  mountains  from  my 
porch ; and  such  a strong,  new  feeling  of  de- 
light has  seized  hold  of  me,  that  I understood 
every  thing.  I love  this  woman  with  real  love, 
— the  first  and  only  time  of  my  life.  I know 
now  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I do  not  dare 
to  relieve  myself  of  this  feeling.  I am  not 
ashamed  of  my  love : I am  proud  of  it.  I am 
not  to  blame  that  I love.  It  has  come  about 
without  my  will.  I saved  myself  from  my  love 
by  self-sacrifice.  I imagined  that  I would  take 
delight  in  the  love  of  Lukashka  for  Marianka ; 
and  I have  only  exasperated  my  love  and  my 
jealousy.  This  is  not  the  ideal,  so-called  ex- 
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alted  love  which  I felt  before  ; not  that  feeling 
of  inclination  in  which  one  loves  one’s  love,  and 
one  feels  in  one’s  self  the  source  of  one’s  feel- 
ing, and  does  every  thing  one’s  self.  I have 
experienced  also  that.  This  is  still  less  a wish 
for  satisfaction.  It  is  something  else.  Perhaps 
in  her  I love  nature,  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature : but  I do  not  have  my 
own  will ; and  through  me  some  elementary 
force,  as  it  were,  loves  her.  The  whole  world 
of  God,  all  nature  possesses  this  love  in  my 
soul  and  says,  — love.  I love  her,  not  with  my 
intellect,  not  with  my  imagination,  but  with 
my  whole  being.  Loving  her,  I feel  myself  an 
inseparable  part  of  all  the  happy  world  of  God. 
I wrote  before  of  my  new  beliefs  which  I had 
brought  from  my  lonely  life : but  no  one  can 
know  with  what  trouble  they  have  worked 
themselves  out  in  me ; with  what  delight  I have 
recognized  them,  and  I have  seen  a new  path 
in  life  opened.  Nothing  was  ever  dearer  to  me 
than  these  beliefs.  Now,  love  has  come,  and  I 
have  them  no  longer ; and  I have  no  regret  for 
them.  It  is  even  hard  for  me  to  understand 
that  I ever  could  prize  such  a one-sided,  cold, 
and  intellectual  condition  of  mind.  Beauty  has 
come,  and  has  burst  asunder  all  the  Egyptian, 
internal  work  of  life ; and  I have  no  regret  for 
what  has  disappeared.  Self-sacrifice  ! — that  is 
all  nonsense,  wild  ideas.  It  is  all  pride,  and  a 
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refuge  from  deserved  misfortune,  — refuge  from 
envy  of  another’s  happiness.  Live  for  others ! 
Do  good  ! Why } — when  in  my  soul  there  is 
nothing  but  love  for  myself,  and  one  wish,  — to 
love  her  and  live  with  her,  and  with  her  life 
Not  for  others,  not  for  Lukas hka,  do  I now  wish 
happiness.  Now  I do  not  love  these  others. 
I should  have  said  to  myself  before,  that  this 
was  a bad  feeling.  I would  have  tortured  my- 
self with  questions,  — what  will  happen  to  her } 
to  me  ? to  Lukashka  ? Now,  that  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  I live  not  for  myself ; but  there  is 
something  stronger  than  me  which  controls  me. 
I torment  myself ; but  formerly  I was  dead,  and 
now  only  do  I live.  I am  going  now  to  her, 
and  I will  tell  her  all.” 
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After  writing  this  letter,  Olenin  went  late 
in  the  evening,  to  visit  the  cornet’s  family. 
The  old  woman  sat  on  a bench  behind  the 
stove,  and  reeled  cocoons.  Mariana,  with  un- 
covered hair,  was  sewing  by  the  candle-light. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  Olenin,  she  jumped  up, 
seized  her  kerchief,  and  went  towards  the 
stove. 

“What’s  the  matter.?  Sit  down  with  us, 
Marianushka,”  said  her  mother. 

No,  I am  bareheaded;”  and  she  jumped 
upon  the  stove. 

Olenin  could  see  nothing  but  her  knee  and 
her  shapely  leg.  He  treated  the  old  woman  to 
some  tea.  The  old  woman  set  out  for  him  some 
clotted  cream,  for  which  she  sent  Marianka. 
But  Marianka  jumped  up  again  on  the  stove  as 
soon  as  she  had  placed  the  plate  on  the  table ; 
and  Olenin  merely  felt  her  eyes  upon  him. 
They  talked  about  housekeeping  and  farming- 
Mother  Ulitka  came  and  went,  and  became  en- 
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thusiastically  hospitable.  She  brought  Olenin 
pickled  grapes,  grape  shortcake,  the  best  wire ; 
all  with  that  especial,  simple,  rough,  and  proud 
hospitality  which  is  met  with  only  among  people 
who  get  their  bread  by  physical  labor.  The 
old  woman,  who  had  at  first  so  surprised  Olenin 
by  her  rudeness,  now  often  touched  him  by  her 
simple  tenderness  to  her  daughter. 

“ Why  anger  God,  father WeVe  got  every 
thing,  thank  God.  We  have  poured  out  our 
wine,  and  salted  down  and  shall  sell  three  casks 
of  grapes,  and  shall  still  have  enough  to  drink. 
You  wait  a while.  We’ll  make  you  amuse  your- 
self at  the  wedding.” 

“ When  will  the  wedding  be  ? ” asked  Olenin, 
feeling  how  all  his  blood  suddenly  rushed  to  his 
face,  and  his  heart  beat  unevenly  and  painfully. 

He  heard  behind  the  stove  a movement,  and 
the  crunching  of  seeds. 

“ We  might  have  it  next  week.  We’re  ready,” 
answered  the  old  woman  simply  and  quietly,  as 
though  Olenin  did  not  exist.  I have  provided 
every  thing,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for 
Marianushka.  We’ll  give  her  away  well.  But 
there’s  a little  hitch.  Our  Lukashka  is  too 
wild,  quite  too  wild ! He  does  foolish  things. 
Not  long  ago,  a Cossack  came  from  the  sotnia, 
and  said  he  had  gone  into  the  Nogai  country.” 

He  must  look  out  not  to  get  caught,”  said 
Olenin. 
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So  I say.  Take  care,  Lukashka ; don’t  be 
foolish!  To  be  sure,  he’s  a young  man,  and 
must  be  up  to  something.  But  there’s  a time 
for  every  thing.  He  has  defended  himself,  has 
stolen  horses,  has  killed  an  Abrek,  a bravo. 
Now  he  should  live  quietly : otherwise  it  will  be 
altogether  bad.” 

“Yes;  I saw  him  twice  on  the  expedition. 
He  was  always  up  to  some  lark.  He  has  sold 
another  horse,”  said  Olenin,  and  looked  at  the 
stove. 

The  large  black  eyes  glittered  at  him  in  a 
stern  and  unfriendly  way.  He  began  to  be 
sorry  for  what  he  had  said. 

“What  of  it?  He  doesn’t  do  harm  to  any 
one,”  suddenly  said  Marianka.  “He  amuses 
himself  with  his  own  money,”  and,  putting  down 
her  feet,  she  jumped  down  from  the  stove,  and 
went  out,  slamming  the  door  violently  after  her. 

Olenin  followed  her  with  his  eyes  so  long  as 
she  was  in  the  cottage,  afterwards  he  looked  at 
the  door,  and  waited,  and  understood  scarcely  a 
word  of  what  Mother  Ulitka  said  to  him.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards,  visitors  came  in, — an 
old  man,  the  brother  of  Mother  Uiitka,  and 
Uncle  Eroshka,  and,  after  them,  Marianka  and 
Ustenka. 

“ Have  you  passed  the  day  well  ? ” whispered 
Ustenka.  “You  are  always  amusing  yourself,” 
turning  to  Olenin. 
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*'Yes,  I amuse  myself,”  he  answered,  and, 
for  some  reason,  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
awkward. 

He  wanted  to  go  away,  and  could  not.  It 
also  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  keep  silent. 
The  old  man  aided  him;  for  he  asked  him  to 
drink,  and  they  drank  together.  Then  Olenin 
drank  with  Eroshka,  then  with  the  other  Cos- 
sack again,  and  then  again  with  Eroshka.  The 
more  he  drank,  the  heavier  his  heart  became. 
The  old  men  were  enjoying  it.  The  girls  sat 
on  the  stove,  and  whispered  as  they  looked  at 
them.  Olenin  said  nothing,  but  drank  more 
than  the  others.  Finally  the  Cossacks  began 
to  cry  out ; and  the  old  woman  drove  them  away, 
and  refused  to  give  them  any  more  wine.  The 
girls  laughed  at  Uncle  Eroshka;  and  it  was 
already  ten  o’clock  when  they  all  went  out  into 
the  porch.  The  old  men  invited  themselves  to 
go  drink  the  night  out  at  Olenin’s.  Ustenka 
ran  away  home.  Eroshka  took  the  other  Cos- 
sack to  Vanusha.  The  old  woman  went  out  to 
the  cellar ; and  Marianka  remained  alone  in  the 
cottage.  Olenin  felt  himself  fresh  and  bold  as 
though  he  had  just  waked  up.  He  noticed 
every  thing;  and,  letting  the  old  men  go  on 
ahead,  turned  back  to  the  cottage.  Marianka 
had  lain  down  to  go  to  sleep.  He  went  up  to 
her,  wished  to  say  something;  but  his  voice 
broke  down.  She  sat  up  in  the  bed,  drew  her 
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feet  up  under  her,  getting  away  from  him  into 
the  farthest  corner,  and  silently  looked  at  him 
with  a wild,  frightened  look.  She  was  evidently 
afraid  of  him.  Olenin  felt  this.  He  began  to 
be  sorry  and  ashamed,  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  a proud  satisfaction  that  he  had  aroused 
even  this  feeling  in  her. 

“Marianka,”  he  said,  “will  you  never  take 
pity  on  me  } I can’t  tell  you  how  much  I love 
you ! ” 

She  moved  still  farther  off. 

“ It’s  the  wine  makes  you  talk  so.  You  shall 
get  nothing ! ” 

“ No,  it  is  not  the  wine.  Don’t  marry  Lu- 
kashka.  I will  marry  you.”  “What  is  that  I 
am  saying  ?”  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
he  pronounced  the  words.  “ Shall  I say  the 
thing  to-morrow } I shall  say  it,  for  truth  I 
shall ; and  now  I repeat  it,”  an  inner  voice  an- 
swered. “ Will  you  marry  me  ” She  looked  at 
him  seriously ; and  her  fright  seemed  to  pass. 

“ Marianka,  I shall  go  out  of  my  mind.  I 
am  not  my  own  master.  Whatever  you  order,  I 
will  do;”  and  senselessly  tender  words  came 
of  themselves,  without  any  control  or  volition 
of  his. 

“ Now,  don’t  talk  nonsense,”  she  interrupted 
him,  suddenly  grasping  his  hand,  which  he  ex- 
tended to  her.  She  did  not  push  away  his  hand, 
but  pressed  it  vigorously  in  her  strong,  rough 
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fingers.  “ Do  gentlemen  ever  marry  Cossatk 
girls  ? Come,  now ! ” 

Will  you  marry  me  ^ I will  do  all  ” — 

**  But  what  shall  we  do  with  Lukashka  } ” she 
said,  laughing. 

He  tore  away  his  hand,  which  she  was  still 
holding,  and  gave  her  a close  embrace.  But  she 
started  up  like  a young  fawn,  jumped  down  bare- 
footed, and  ran  out  into  the  porch.  Olenin  re- 
membered himself,  and  was  horrified  at  himself. 
He  again  seemed  to  himself  inexpressibly  vile  in 
comparison  with  her.  But,  without  repenting  a 
moment  for  what  he  had  said,  he  went  home, 
and,  without  glancing  at  the  old  men  who  were 
drinking  there,  lay  down,  and  slept  sounder  than 
he  had  done  in  a long,  long  time. 
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The  next  day  was  a holiday.  Towards  even- 
ing, everybody  was  out  in  the  street,  their  holi- 
day attire  brilliant  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  More  wine  had  been  pressed  than  usual, 
and  everybody  had  finished  his  work.  The 
Cossacks  were  getting  ready  for  an  expedition 
in  a month,  and  in  many  families  preparations 
were  being  made  for  weddings.  On  the  square 
in  front  of  the  government  house  of  the  village, 
and  about  two  shops,  one  of  which  sold  seeds 
and  cakes,  while  the  other  was  provided  with 
prints  and  kerchiefs,  larger  crowds  were  col- 
lected. On  the  turf  terrace  which  surrounded 
the  government  house  sat  and  stood  old  men  in 
long  gray  and  black  coats,  such  as  are  worn  on 
the  steppe,  without  braid  or  embroidery.  These 
old  men,  quietly  and  with  measured  voices,  talked 
with  one  another  about  harvests,  and  young  chil- 
dren, about  family  affairs,  and  about  the  good 
old  times,  haughtily  and  sneeringly  looking  on 
the  young  generation.  In  passing  by  them,  the 
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women  and  the  girls  sometimes  stopped,  and 
bowed  their  heads.  The  young  Cosss  cks  respect- 
fully slackened  their  pace,  and,  taking  off  their 
caps,  kept  them  for  some  moments  in  front  of 
their  faces.  The  old  men  grew  silent.  Some 
sternly,  and  some  affectionately,  looked  at  the 
passers-by,  and  slowly  took  off,  and  again  put 
on,  their  caps. 

The  Cossack  girls  had  not  yet  begun  their 
dances,  and  collecting  in  groups,  in  their  bright- 
colored  gowns,  with  white  kerchiefs  bound  round 
their  heads,  sat  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  ter- 
races of  the  houses,  shaded  from  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  noisily  chattered  and  laughed. 
Little  boys  and  girls  played  at  lapta,  tossing  the 
ball  high  up  into  the  clear  sky,  and  running  in 
all  directions  over  the  square  with  cries  and  yells. 
Some  girls  who  were  just  growing  up  were 
already  beginning  their  dances  on  the  other 
corner  of  the  square,  and  were  starting  their 
songs  with  shrill  and  timorous  voices.  The 
clerks,  and  the  boys  who  were  being  educated  at 
the  government  expense,  and  had  come  back  for 
the  festival  in  fine  white  and  new  red  coats, 
edged  with  galloon,  and  with  merry  holiday 
faces,  in  twos  and  threes,  hand  in  hand,  were 
going  from  one  group  of  women  and  girls  to  an- 
other, and  jesting  and  playing  with  them.  The 
Armenian  shop-keeper,  in  a blue  coat  of  fine 
cloth  edged  with  galloon,  stood  at  his  opened 
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door,  through  which  were  seen  rows  of  colored 
kerchiefs  spread  out  to  view,  and  with  a con- 
sciousness of  his  own  importance  was  waiting 
for  customers.  Two  black-bearded,  barefooted 
Circassians,  who  had  come  from  beyond  the 
Terek  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  festival,  sat 
on  the  porch  of  the  house  of  one  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  carelessly  smoking  their  small 
pipes,  and  spitting  from  time  to  time,  exchanged 
an  occasional  word  with  each  other  in  guttural 
sounds  as  they  looked  at  the  people.  Once  in  a 
while  a soldier  on  duty,  wearing  an  old  overcoat, 
passed  between  the  diversified  groups  on  the 
square.  Sometimes,  also,  were  heard  the  drunken 
songs  of  carousing  Cossacks.  All  the  cotta- 
ges were  shut  up,  their  porches  having  beea 
washed  clean  the  evening  before.  Even  the  old 
women  were  in  the  street.  Along  the  streets, 
everywhere  in  the  dust  under  the  feet,  were- 
scattered  the  skins  of  melon  and  pumpkin  seeds. 
The  air  was  warm  and  motionless.  The  clear 
sky  was  blue  and  transparent.  The  range  of 
mountains  seen  beyond  the  roofs  appeared  very 
near,  and  grew  rosy  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Once  in  a while  there  was  heard  across 
the  river  the  distant  report  of  a musket-shot ; 
but  in  the  village  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  confused,  varied,  and  merry  noises  of  the 
festival. 

Olenin  walked  about  the  court-yard  all  that 
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morning,  waiting  to  see  Marianka.  But,  when 
she  got  ready,  she  went  to  service  at  the  church, 
and  afterwards  sat  on  the  terrace  with  the  girls, 
crunching  seeds,  and  then  ran  back  home  with 
her  companions,  looking  merrily  and  caressingly 
at  the  lodger.  Olenin  was  afraid  of  talking  with 
her  in  a jesting  manner  before  the  rest.  He 
wanted  to  say  over  again  what  he  had  said  the 
night  before,  and  to  get  from  her  a decisive  an- 
swer. He  watched  again  for  such  a minute  as 
he  had  had  the  previous  evening ; but  the  min- 
ute did  not  come,  and  he  felt  himself  no  longer 
able  to  remain  in  such  an  undecided  state.  She 
went  out  again  into  the  street,  and  after  waiting 
a little  while,  without  knowing  whither  he  was 
going,  he  followed  her.  He  passed  the  corner 
where  she  sat  radiant  in  her  blue  satin  gown, 
and,  with  a pain  in  his  heart,  listened  to  the 
laughter  of  the  girls  as  he  passed. 

The  cottage  of  Beletsky  was  on  the  square. 
Olenin,  in  passing  by  it,  heard  voices ; and  Be- 
letsky said,  Come  in.”  He  went  in.  They 
both  sat  down  at  the  window,  and  talked. 
Uncle  Eroshka  in  a new  coat  joined  them,  and 
sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  them. 

“ There  is  an  aristocratic  crowd  for  you  ! ” 
said  Beletsky,  pointing  with  his  cigarette  to  the 
variegated  group  on  the  corner,  and  smiling. 
“ My  girl  is  there  too,  in  a red  dress,  — a new  one 
which  she  has  just  had  made.  Why  don’t  they 
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begin  the  dancing  ? ” cried  Beletsky,  looking  out 
of  the  window.  ‘‘Just  wait  until  it  begins  to  get 
dark,  and  we  will  go  too.  Afterwards  we  will 
invite  them  to  Ustenka’s.  We  ought  to  give 
them  a ball.” 

“I  will  go  to  Ustenka’s  too,”  said  Olenin  in  a 
decisive  way.  “ Will  Mariana  be  there  } ” 

“ She  will  be  there.  Will  you  come  ” said 
Beletsky,  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  as- 
tonished. “ Look  ! It  is  really  very  pretty,”  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  crowds  of  various  colors. 

“Yes,”  assented  Olenin,  trying  to  appear 
indifferent.  “ On  such  festivals,”  he  added,  “ I 
am  always  astonished.  For  instance,  it  is  now 
the  15th.  Everybody  has  become  contented  and 
merry ; the  festival  is  visible  in  every  thing,  — 
in  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  voices,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  girls.  The  air,  the  sun,  all  is  holi- 
day like.  But  we  do  not  have  any  holidays  any 
more.” 

“ Yes,”  Beletsky  said,  not  liking  such  reason- 
ings. “But  you  are  not  drinking,  old  man,” 
turning  to  Eroshka. 

Eroshka  winked  to  Olenin  at  Beletsky  : “ Is 
your  comrade  a proud  fellow  .?  ” 

Beletsky  took  a glass.  Allah  birdi,”  he  said, 
and  drank.  {Allah  birdi  means  God  gave,  and 
is  the  usual  compliment  made  by  Cossacks 
when  they  drink  together.) 

“ Sau  bull*'  “be  in  good  health ! ” said  Erosh- 
ka, smiling,  and  drinking  off  his  glass. 
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“You  talk  about  holidays,”  he  said  to  Olenin, 
rising,  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  “ What 
sort  of  a holiday  is  this.?  You  ought  to  have 
seen  how  they  caroused  in  old  times ! The 
women  used  to  come  out  dressed  in  sarafans, 
all  embroidered  with  gold  braid.  Their  breasts 
were  covered  with  gold  in  two  rows.  They 
had  gold  tiaras  on  their  heads,  and  went  past 
with  a noise  like  ‘ frr-frr ! ’ Every  one  was  like 
a princess.  They  used  to  come  out  like  a whole 
herd  of  horses,  and  sing  songs ; and  there  was 
such  a noise  as  they  made  merry  all  night. 
The  Cossacks  brought  barrels  of  wine  out  into 
the  courts,  sat  down  opposite  to  them,  and 
drank  all  night,  until  dawn.  Then  they  joined 
hand  in  hand,  and  went  about  the  village,  and 
took  with  them  everybody  that  they  met.  They 
never  went  away  from  each  other.  Sometimes 
they  would  carouse  in  this  way  for  three  whole 
days.  I still  remember  how  my  father  used  to 
come  home  quite  red  and  swollen  up,  without 
his  cap,  all  in  rags,  and  done  up ; and  then  he 
would  lie  down.  Mother  knew  very  well  what 
had  happened ; and  she  would  bring  out  a little 
fresh  caviare  and  new  wine  for  him  to  get  sober 
on,  while  she  went  down  to  the  village  to  find 
his  cap.  He  would  sleep  in  that  way  for  two 
whole  days.  That  is  the  kind  of  people  you 
used  to  see.  Now  what  do  you  see  ? ” 

“ And  the  girls  in  their  sarafans  — what  did 
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they  do  ? Did  they  amuse  themselves  alone  ? ” 
asked  Beletsky. 

‘‘Alone.?  The  Cossacks  would  come  some- 
times ; or  they  would  get  on  horseback,  and  say, 
‘ Let  us  go  and  break  up  the  dances ; ’ and  they 
would  go  there,  and  the  girls  would  take  up 
sticks.  One  carnival  it  happened,  that,  as  a 
young  fellow  burst  in  on  them,  they  beat  him 
and  his  horse  hard.  He  broke  down  the  fences, 
and  he  seized  whomever  he  pleased,  and  carried 
her  off.  How  the  girls  used  to  love  us  too  1 
yes,  and  what  girls  they  were,  — queens ! 
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Meanwhile,  out  of  a side-street  there  came 
two  men  on  horseback.  One  of  them  was  Nazar- 
ka ; the  other,  Lukashka.  Lukashka  sat  a little 
sideways  on  his  well-fed  Kabarda  horse,  which 
trotted  lightly  along  the  road,  and  tossed  up 
and  down  its  handsome  head,  with  its  glossy, 
thin  mane.  The  rifle,  skilfully  slung  over  his 
shoulder  in  its  case,  the  pistol  at  his  back, 
and  the  sheep-skin  coat  twisted  round  his 
saddle,  showed  that  Lukashka  had  not  come 
from  a peaceful  or  a neighboring  locality.  By 
the  nonchalant  manner  in  which  he  sat  sideways 
on  his  saddle,  and  the  careless  movement  of  his 
hands,  which  always  insensibly  hit  the  horse’s 
belly  with  his  whip,  and  especially  by  his  shining 
and  proudly-looking  black  eyes,  which  carelessly 
looked  around,  was  expressed  the  consciousness 
of  youthful  strength  and  self-reliance.  “Have 
you  seen  this  brave  young  fellow.?”  his  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  as  they  looked  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  another.  His  well-built  horse,  with 
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its  silver-ornamented  bridle,  his  gun,  and  the 
handsome  Cossack  himself,  drew  to  him  the 
attention  of  everybody  in  the  square.  Nazarka, 
ugly  and  half-grown,  was  dressed  far  worse  than 
Lukashka.  As  they  went  past  the  old  men, 
Lukashka  stopped,  and  raised  his  white  sheep- 
skin cap  from  his  black  shaven  head. 

Well,  did  you  drive  off  many  Tartar  horses  ? 
said  a little  old  man,  with  a dark,  frowning  look. 

“ You  counted  them,  uncle  : why  do  you  ask  ? ” 
answered  Lukashka,  turning  away. 

“ It  is  no  use  taking  along  that  fellow  with 
you,”  said  the  old  man  still  more  crossly. 

Oh ! the  old  devil  knows  every  thing,”  Lu- 
kashka muttered  to  himself ; and  his  face  took 
a thoughtful  expression.  Looking  over  to  the 
corner,  where  a number  of  Cossack  girls  were 
standing,  he  turned  his  horse  in  that  direction. 

‘‘  Have  you  had  a good  day  of  it,  girls .?  ” he 
cried  in  a strong,  sonorous  voice,  suddenly  stop- 
ping his  horse.  “Why,  you  have  grown  old 
without  me,  you  witches.” 

And  he  began  to  laugh. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Lukashka } How  are  you, 
old  fellow  ? ” repeated  merry  voices.  “ Did  you 
bring  much  money  ? You  ought  to  buy  some 
sweets  for  the  girls.  Have  you  come  for  long : 
We  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.” 

“Oh!  we  have  come  on  a flying  visit, — for 
the  night,  — to  amuse  ourselves  a little,”  an- 
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swered  Lukashka,  striking  his  horse  with  his 
whip,  and  riding  straight  at  the  girls. 

Marianka  has  quite  forgotten  you  already,” 
hissed  out  Ustenka,  nudging  Marianka  with  her 
elbow,  and  bursting  into  a shrill  laugh.  Mari- 
anka moved  away  from  the  horse,  and,  throwing 
her  head  back,  quietly  looked  at  the  Cossack 
with  her  large  shining  eyes. 

^‘You  have  not  been  here  for  a long  time. 
Why  do  you  beat  your  horse  like  that  ^ ” she 
said  dryly,  turning  away. 

Lukashka  seemed  particularly  merry.  His 
countenance  was  radiant  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  worth,  and  with  delight.  The  cold  answer 
of  Marianka  evidently  touched  him.  “ Step  on 
the  stirrup,  and  I will  take  you  up,  sister,”  he 
cried  suddenly,  as  if  to  drive  away  his  bad 
thoughts ; and,  curvetting  down  amongst  the 
girls,  he  bent  down  towards  Marianka.  “ I ’ll 
kiss  you,  I ’ll  kiss  you  ! Come,  now.” 

Marianka  looked  him  straight  in  the  face, 
and  suddenly  blushed,  and  turned  away.  Well, 
it  is  just  like  you.  You  will  crush  my  feet;” 
and,  bending  down  her  head,  she  looked  at  her 
shapely  feet,  on  which  she  wore  blue  stockings 
with  white  stripes,  and  new  red  leather  shoes 
embroidered  with  silver  braid. 

Lukashka  turned  to  Ustenka;  and  Marianka 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  a Cossack  girl  who  held 
a child  in  her  arms.  The  child  reached  out  to 
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her,  and,  with  its  fat  little  hands,  seized  hold  of 
the  string  of  her  necklace,  which  hung  over  her 
blue  dress.  Marianka  bent  down  over  it,  and 
looked  at  Lukashka  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes.  Meanwhile  Lukashka  brought  out  from 
under  his  coat,  from  the  pocket  of  his  black 
beshmet,  a packet  of  sweets  and  some  seeds. 

‘‘I  will  give  you  all  some,”  he  said,  giving 
over  the  packet  to  Ustenka,  and  looking  at 
Marianka  with  a smile. 

The  girl’s  face  again  showed  great  embarrass- 
ment. Her  beautiful  eyes  were  as  dark  as  a 
thunder-cloud ! She  pulled  her  kerchief  down 
below  her  lips,  and  suddenly  put  her  face  down 
to  the  white  face  of  the  child  that  was  holding 
her  necklace,  and  began  to  kiss  it  wildly.  The 
child  seized  hold  of  her  neck,  and  screamed  out, 
opening  its  toothless  little  mouth. 

“What  are  you  smothering  the  boy  for.?” 
said  the  mother  of  the  child,  taking  it  away  from 
her,  and  unhooking  her  gown  so  as  to  suckle 
him.  “You  would  do  better  to  kiss  this  young 
fellow.” 

“ I will  only  put  up  my  horse ; and  then  I ’ll 
come  back  with  Nazarka,  and  we  will  amuse  our- 
selves all  night,”  said  Lukashka.  Hitting  his 
horse  with  his  whip,  he  rode  off  from  the  girls. 

Turning  into  a by-street  with  Nazarka,  they 
went  up  to  two  houses  which  stood  side  by  side. 

“ We  have  come  back.  Come  as  soon  as  you 
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can,”  cried  Lukashka  to  his  companion,  as  he 
got  down  at  the  next  yard,  and  carefully  led 
his  horse  through  the  wickerwork  gates.  “How 
are  you,  Stepka.?”  he  said  to  the  dumb  girl, 
who,  also  dressed  up  in  holiday  style,  came  out 
to  take  the  horse.  He  showed  her  by  signs, 
that  she  must  give  the  horse  some  hay,  and  not 
unsaddle  him.  The  dumb  girl  gave  a chuckle, 
pointed  at  the  horse,  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose. 
This  meant  that  she  loved  the  horse,  and  that  it 
was  a good  one. 

“ How  are  you,  mother  ? What,  have  not 
you  gone  out  in  the  street  yet  ?”  cried  Lukash- 
ka, taking  off  his  gun,  and  going  into  the  porch. 
The  old  mother  opened  the  door  for  him.  “ Well, 
I was  not  guessing  you  would  come,”  she  said ; 
“ and  Kirka  said  you  wouldn’t  come.” 

“Bring  us  some  wine,  mother.  Nazarka  is 
coming  to  me.  We  are  going  to  keep  holiday  a 
little.” 

“ Immediately,  Lukashka,  immediately,”  the 
old  woman  answered.  “ The  women  are  all  out 
holiday-making.  The  dumb  one  and  I were 
just  going  out.”  And,  taking  the  keys,  she 
hastily  went  to  the  cellar.  Nazarka,  having  put 
up  his  horse,  and  taken  off  his  gun,  came  over 
to  Lukashka’s. 
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“Here’s  your  health,”  said  Lukashka,  taking 
from  his  mother  a full  bowl  of  wine,  and  care- 
fully bringing  it  up  to  his  mouth,  as  he  craned 
his  head  over. 

“There  is  something  the  matter,”  said  Na- 
zarka.  That  old  boatman  said.  Did  you  steal 
many  horses  Evidently  he  knows  something 
about  it.” 

“ He  is  in  league  with  the  witches,”  Lukash- 
ka said  shortly.  “ What  of  it  ? ” he  added,  shak- 
ing his  head.  “They  are  already  beyond  the 
river.  Let  them  look  for  them.” 

“ But  it  is  not  all  right.” 

“How  not  all  right.?  Take  him  some  wine 
to-morrow.  That  is  the  best  way  to  do ; and 
then  nothing  will  happen.  Now  is  the  time  for 
amusing  ourselves.  Drink!”  Lukashka  cried, 
with  the  same  accent  that  old  Eroshka  pro- 
nounced the  word.  “ Let  us  go  off  into  the 
streets  for  a while,  to  the  girls.  You  go  and 
get  some  mead,  or  else  I will  send  the  dumb 
girl  for  it.  We’ll  carouse  till  morning.” 
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Nazarka  smiled.  “ Shall  we  be  long  about 
it  ? ” he  said. 

**  Oh,  come  ! let  us  have  a good  time.  Run 
round  for  some  vodka.  Here's  money.” 

Nazarka  obediently  ran  off  to  Yamka’s. 

Uncle  Eroshka  and  Ergushof,  like  birds  of 
prey,  scenting  out  where  there  would  be  some 
amusement,  came  into  the  cottage,  one  after 
another,  both  drunk. 

" Give  us  another  half-gallon,”  cried  Lukash- 
ka  to  his  mother,  in  answer  to  their  salutations. 

*‘Now,  tell  me,  devil,  where  did  you  steal  it  1 ” 
Uncle  Eroshka  cried  out.  “You  area  brave 
fellow.  I love  you ! ” 

“ Love } ” answered  Lukashka,  laughing. 
“You  bring  the  girls  treats  from  the  officers,  you 
do.  Ah,  you  old  villain  ! ” 

“ It  is  not  true ; it  is  not  true ; eh,  Marka ! ” 
The  old  man  burst  out  into  a laugh.  I don’t 
know  how  many  times  this  fellow  begged  me  to 
arrange  things  for  him.  *Come,’  he  said,  ‘and 
arrange  things  a little  for  me.’  He  gave  me  a 
gun.  No,  God  be  with  him!  I would  have 
done  it ; but  I was  sorry  for  you.  Come,  tell 
me,  where  have  you  been  ? ” and  the  old  man 
began  to  speak  in  Tartar. 

Lukashka  answered  him  without  any  conceal- 
ment. 

Ergushof,  who  did  not  know  Tartar  well,  from 
time  to  time  put  in  a word  in  Russian. 
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“I  say  you  have  been  driving  off  some 
horses.  I know  it  for  sure,”  he  insisted. 

‘‘We  went  off,  I and  Ghireika,”  Lukashka 
went  on  to  say.  In  calling  Ghirei  Khan  Ghireika, 
he  displayed  a peculiar  intimacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  a desire  to  show  off.  “ He  was  all  the  time 
boasting  that  he  knew  the  whole  steppe,  and 
could  go  straight  to  the  place : so  we  went  out 
one  dark  night,  and  my  Ghireika  got  lost,  and 
began  to  wander  about.  It  was  no  use  talking 
about  the  matter,  we  could  not  find  the  village, 
and  all  was  confusion.  We  had  evidently  gone 
too  much  to  the  right.  We  looked  for  it  until 
midnight,  when  unluckily  the  dogs  began  to 
howl.” 

“Fools  that  you  were!”  said  Uncle  Eroshka. 
“ So  we  get  lost  at  night  in  the  steppe,  do  we  } 
Devil  take  them  1 Once  on  a time  I got  lost  on 
the  steppe  that  way  ; and  how  the  wolves  barked 
all  about ! ” and  he  immediately  began  to  howl 
like  a pack  of  wolves  on  one  note.  “ The  dogs 
immediately  began  to  answer  to  it.  Well,  go 
on,  what  did  you  find  ? ” 

“We  got  off  with  our  skins.  The  old  Tartar 
women  came  awfully  near  catching  Nazarka.” 

“Yes,  they  did  catch  me,”  said  in  an  offended 
tone  Nazarka,  who  had  just  come  back. 

“ We  went  out,  and  got  lost  again.  We  got 
entirely  confused  among  the  reeds.  Every 
thing  looked  as  though  we  were  going  towards 
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the  Terek ; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  going 
quite  the  other  way.” 

“ But  you  ought  to  have  looked  at  the  stars,” 
said  Uncle  Eroshka. 

So  I say,”  added  Ergushof. 

“See  here,  it  was  quite  dark.  I wandered 
about,  and  wandered  about,  and  finally  I got  hold 
of  the  mare,  turned  about,  and  let  my  horse  go. 
I thought  he  would  take  us  back ; and  then  what 
do  you  think } Why,  he  began  to  smell  about 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  then  ran  off 
ahead,  and  brought  us  straight  to  the  station ; 
and  then,  by  ill  luck,  it  had  already  begun  to  be 
light,  and  we  were  only  just  able  to  hide  our 
horses  in  the  woods.  Nazim  came  out  from 
beyond  the  river  and  took  them.” 

Ergushof  nodded.  “Well,  I say,  very  well 
done.  Many  of  them  } ” 

“ Oh ! they  are  all  here,”  said  Lukashka, 
patting  his  pocket.  Just  then  the  old  woman 
came  back  into  the  cottage;  and  Lukashka 
stopped  talking.  “Drink!”  he  cried. 

“ So  once,  we  and  Girtchik  went  out  late,” 
Eroshka  began. 

“Come  now,  nobody  will  listen  to  you.  I 
am  going  away,”  and  finishing  the  wine  bowl, 
and  drawing  tighter  the  strap  of  his  belt,  Lukash- 
ka went  out  into  the  street. 
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It  was  already  dark  when  Lukashka  went 
out  into  the  street.  The  autumn  night  was 
fresh  and  still.  The  full  golden  moon  sailed  out 
from  under  the  dark  poplar-trees  which  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  square.  Smoke  came  out  of 
the  chimneys,  and,  mingling  with  the  mist,  hung 
over  the  village.  In  some  of  the  windows,  lights 
were  burning.  Talking,  laughing,  songs,  and 
the  crunching  of  seeds,  were  heard  confusedly, 
but  more  plainly  than  during  the  day  The 
white  kerchiefs  and  caps  were  visible  through 
the  darkness  in  little  groups,  and  about  the 
fences  and  the  houses. 

On  the  square,  opposite  the  open  doors  of 
the  lighted  shop,  appeared  a black-and-white 
crowd  of  Cossacks  and  girls,  from  which  came 
noisy  sounds  of  laughter  and  talking.  Holding 
each  other’s  hands,  the  girls  circled  about  with 
a wave-like  motion  on  the  square.  A thin  girl, 
one  of  the  ugliest  of  all  of  them,  led  the 
song : — 
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Out  from  the  forest,  the  dark,  dim  forest, 

Ai,  da,  liuli ! 

Out  from  the  garden,  the  gay,  green  garden, 

Ai,  da,  liuli ! 

There  came  and  went  two  brave  young  fellows,  — 
Two  brave  young  fellows,  both  bachelors  ; 

They  came  and  went,  and  then  they  stood  still. 
Then  they  stood  still,  and  to  quarrel  began. 
Approached  them  then  a maiden  fair. 

Approached  and  talked  a maiden  fair : 

‘ Come,  Г11  marry  one  of  you  two.’ 

Chose  she  then  the  fair-haired  youth. 

The  fair-haired  youth  with  curly  locks ; 

He  takes  her  by  her  white  right  hand  ; 

He  leads  her,  leads  her  round  the  ring. 

And  to  his  comrades  boasting  shows  : 

‘ See,  brothers,  what  a splendid  bride  ! ’ 

Ai,  da,  liuli  !”i 

The  old  women  stood  round  about,  listening 
to  the  songs.  Little  boys  and  girls  ran  about  in 
the  darkness,  chasing  one  another.  The  Cos- 
sacks stood  in  the  square  around  them,  pinching 
the  girls  as  they  passed  by,  and  sometimes 
breaking  apart  the  ring,  and  entering  into  it. 
On  the  dark  side  of  the  door  stood  Beletsky  and 
Olenin,  in  Circassian  coats  and  caps,  and  talked 
with  each  other  with  an  un-Cossack  accent,  not 
loudly,  but  audibly,  feeling  that  they  were  at- 
tracting general  attention.  The  fat  Ustenka, 
dressed  in  a red  gown,  and  the  stately  figure  of 

1 This  and  the  following  are  specimens  of  the  Russian  khorovod^  or 
popular  choral  song  and  dance. 
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Marianka  in  a new  shirt  and  gown,  were  seen 
side  by  side  in  the  dance.  Olenin  and  Beletsky 
were  consulting  how  to  get  them  away.  Belet- 
sky thought  that  Olenin  merely  wished  to  amuse 
himself  a little ; but  Olenin  was  thirsting  for 
the  decision  of  his  fate.  He  desired  at  any  cost 
to  see  Marianka  alone  that  night,  to  tell  her  all,, 
and  to  ask  her  whether  she  could,  and  whether 
she  would,  be  his  wife.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  question  had  been  long  ago  de* 
cided  against  him,  he  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  her  all  that  he  felt,  and  that  she 
woiild  understand  him. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner  } ” said  Be- 
letsky : “ I would  have  arranged  it  for  you 
through  Ustenka.  You  are  such  an  odd  fel- 
low ! ” 

“ What  is  to  be  done  } Some  time  or  other, 
soon,  I will  tell  you  all  about  it,  only  now,  for 
God’s  sake ! arrange  somehow  for  her  to  come  to 
Ustenka’s.” 

“Very  well,  that  is  easy.”  “Why  do  you  not 
take  that  white  fellow,  Marianka,  and  not  Lu- 
kashka,”  said  Beletsky,  turning  first,  for  the  sake 
of  politeness,  to  Marianka,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  went  up  to  Ustenka,  and 
began  to  ask  her  to  bring  Marianka  along  with 
her.  He  had  not  finished  talking,  when  another 
song  was  struck  up,  and  the  girls  dragged  each 
other  along.  They  sang : — 
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“ Back  of  the  garden,  back  of  the  orchard, 
A brave  young  fellow  walked  and  walked 
Along  the  street  to  its  very  end. 

As  the  first  time  he  went  by, 

With  his  right  hand  beckoned  he ; 

The  second  time  that  he  went  by, 
Beckoned  with  his  sheep-skin  cap  ; 

And,  the  third  time  that  he  passed, 
Waiting,  stood  stock-still, — 

Stood  stock-still,  then  turned  around. 

* I was  coming  to  you,  was  coming 
To  reproach  you,  darling  mine ! 

Why  don’t  you  come,  О darling  mine. 
Out  for  a walk  in  the  garden  green 
Can  it  be  true,  О darling  mine. 

That  you  have  grown  too  proud  for  me  ? 
Put  yourself  at  rest,  my  dear. 

Give  yourself  no  worry  more  ; 

I shall  send  to  woo  you, 

I shall  come  to  woo  you ; 

I shall  marry  you  ; 

Then  I will  make  you  weep.’ 

Though  I knew  what  I should  say, 

Yet  I dared  not  make  reply. 

In  the  garden  I went  to  walk. 

When  I came  to  the  garden  green. 

To  the  ring  I bowed  me  down : 

‘ I,  too,  maiden,  make  my  bow. 

Throw  my  kerchief  from  my  hand. 

Come,  my  darling,  take  it  now. 

Take  into  your  white,  white  hand. 
Taking  in  your  lily-white  hand. 

Love  7пе^  girl,  love  7пе. 

I don’t  know  why  I feel  strange. 

Nor  what  I shall  give  my  love. 
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To  my  darling  I shall  give 
A large  kerchief,  like  a shawl. 

For  this  kerchief  her  Г11  kiss, 

Kiss  her  full  five  times.’  ” 

Lukashka  and  Nazar ka,  breaking  apart  the 
ring,  began  to  walk  about  between  the  girls. 
Lukashka  kept  up  the  song  in  a high  voice, 
and,  waving  his  hands,  walked  about  the  middle 
of  the  ring. 

Come  out,  some  one,”  he  said.  The  girls 
pushed  Marianka ; but  she  did  not  wish  to  go 
out.  Through  the  singing  one  would  hear  shrill 
laughter,  blows,  kisses,  and  scuffling. 

Passing  by  Olenin,  Lukashka  nodded  to  him 
in  a familiar,  pleasant  way : Mitri  Andreitch, 
so  you  have  come  to  look.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Olenin  decidedly  and  dryly. 

Beletsky  leaned  over  to  Ustenka.  She 
wished  to  answer,  but  had  no  time ; and,  when 
she  came  round  the  second  time,  she  said, 
“Very  well,  we  will  come.” 

“ And  Marianka  too ” 

Olenin  bent  over  to  Marianka,  and  said. 

Will  you  come } Please  do,  if  only  for  a min- 
ute : I have  something  I must  say  to  you.” 

“The  girls  will  come,  and  so  I will  come.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  I asked  you.?”  he 
asked,  again  bending  towards  her.  “ You  are 
in  a good  humor  now.” 
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She  had  already  got  away  from  him.  He 
went  along  after  her. 

‘‘  Will  you  answer  ? ” 

“ Answer  what  ? ” 

‘^What  I asked  you  day  before  yesterday/^ 
said  Olenin,  bending  close  to  her  ear.  “Will 
you  marry  me  } ” 

Marianka  thought  a moment,  “Yes,  I will  tell 
you,”  she  said.  “I  will  tell  you  to-night;”  and 
in  the  darkness  her  eyes  looked  joyously  and 
affectionately  at  the  young  man.  He  kept  com- 
ing all  the  time  behind  her.  It  was  delightful 
to  him  to  come  a little  nearer  to  her. 

Lukashka,  continuing  to  sing,  seized  her  firm- 
ly by  the  hand,  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  chain 
into  the  middle.  Olenin  was  able  only  to  say, 
“ Come  to  Ustenka’s,”  and  then  went  away  to 
his  comrade. 

The  songs  at  last  ended.  Lukashka  wiped 
his  lips  ; Marianka  did  so  also,  and  they  kissed 
each  other.  “ No,  full  five  times,”  said  Lukash- 
ka. Talking,  laughing,  and  running  about  took 
the  place  of  the  waving  movement  and  the  wav- 
ing sounds.  Lukashka,  who  seemed  to  be  al- 
ready pretty  well  drunk,  began  to  divide  the 
sweets  up  among  the  girls. 

“ I will  give  everybody  some,”  he  said,  with  a 
proud,  half-comical,  half-touching  expression, 
and  with  satisfaction.  “But  let  any  one  that 
goes  after  the  soldiers  clear  out  of  the  ring,”  he 
added  suddenly,  looking  maliciously  at  Olenin. 
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The  girls  seized  on-  his  treats,  and,  laughing, 
snatched  them  away  from  one  another.  Belets- 
ky and  Olenin  went  off  to  one  side. 

Lukashka,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  liberality, 
took  off  his  cap,  wiped  his  brow  with  his  sleeve, 
and  went  up  to  Marianka  and  Ustenka.  “ Oh, 
you  are  very  proud,  my  dear ! ” he  repeated, 
in  the  words  of  the  song  which  he  had  just 
sung,  and,  turning  to  Marianka,  repeated  again 
angrily,  “You  are  very  proud.”  “If  you  get 
married,  I will  make  you  weep,”  he  added,  hug- 
ging Ustenka  and  Marianka  at  the  same  time. 
Ustenka  tore  herself  away,  by  fighting  against 
him,  and  hit  him  on  the  back  so  hard,  that  she 
almost  put  her  wrist  out  of  joint. 

“ Aren’t  you  going  to  have  another  dance } ” 
he  asked. 

“Just  what  the  other  girls  want,”  answered 
Ustenka.  “I  am  going  home;  and  Marianka 
wanted  to  come  to  us  for  awhile.” 

The  Cossack,  continuing  to  hug  Marianka, 
took  her  out  of  the  crowd  to  a dark  corner  of 
the  house. 

“Do  not  go,  Mashinka,”  he  said.  “This  is 
the  last  time  we  shall  be  amusing  ourselves. 
Go  home,  and  I will  come  to  you.” 

“ What  have  I got  to  do  at  home .?  What  is 
the  use  of  a holiday,  except  to  enjoy  one’s  self 
I am  going  to  Ustenka’s,”  said  Marianka. 
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**  Well,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  I am  going  to 
get  married.” 

'‘All  right,”  said  Marianka,  “then  we  will 
know  all  about  it.” 

“ Are  you  going } ” asked  Lukashka  sternly, 
and,  clasping  her  to  himself,  he  kissed  her  on 
the  cheek. 

“ Oh,  stop ! now  what  have  you  begun  to  do  .^  ” 
cried  Marianka,  and,  breaking  loose,  she  ran 
away  from  him. 

“Eh,  girl.^  it  will  be  bad,”  said  Lukashka  re- 
proachfully, standing  still,  and  shaking  his  head. 
“I  will  make  you  weep.”  Turning  away  from 
her,  he  cried  to  the  girls  to  play  something  or 
other. 

What  he  had  said  half  frightened  Marianka, 
and  half  made  her  angry : she  stood  still. 

“What  will  be  bad.?” 

“Why,  that.” 

“Well,  what.?” 

“ Why,  that  you  are  going  on  amusing  your- 
self with  the  soldier  who  is  your  lodger,  and  not 
loving  me  any  more.” 

“ If  I choose,  I will  stop  loving  you.  You 
are  not  my  father,  nor  my  mother.  What  do 
you  want .?  Whom  I choose,  him  I will  love.” 

“ So,  so ! ” said  Lukashka.  “ There  now,”  he 
went  up  to  the  shop.  “Girls,”  he  cried,  “why 
do  you  stand  still .?  Have  another  dance.  — Na- 
zarka,  run  and  bring  some  wine.” 
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“Well,  will  they  come?”  asked  Olenin  of  Be- 
letsky. 

“Yes,  they  will  come  immediately,”  answered 
Beletsky.  “Let  us  go.  We  have  to  get  the 
ball  ready.” 
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XXXIX.  ‘ 

It  was  already  late  at  night  when  Olenin 
went  out  of  Beletsky’s  cottage  after  Marianka 
and  Ustenka.  The  white  kerchief  of  the  girl 
was  visible  along  the  street ; and  the  moon,  of  a 
glowing  yellow,  was  setting  out  on  the  steppe. 
A silvery  mist  hung  over  the  village.  All  was 
quiet.  Lights  were  nowhere  visible.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  steps  of  the  girls  as  they 
went  away.  The  heart  of  Olenin  beat  violently : 
his  face  began  to  cool  in  the  damp  air.  He 
looked  at  the  sky,  looked  at  the  cottage  out  of 
which  he  had  come : the  candle  which  was  in 
it  had  just  been  put  out,  and  he  began  to  look 
at  the  distant,  shadowy  form  of  the  girls.  The 
white  kerchiefs  became  hid  in  the  mist.  It  was 
terrible  to  him  to  remain  alone,  he  was  so  happy ! 
He  jumped  down  from  the  porch,  and  ran  after 
the  girls. 

“ Some  one  sees  us,”  said  Ustenka. 

‘‘  Nothing.” 
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Olenin  ran  up  to  Marianka,  and  embraced  her. 
Marianka  made  no  resistance. 

“ Do  not  kiss  each  other,”  said  Ustenka.  “ Get 
married,  and  then  you  can  kiss ; but  now, 
wait.” 

“Good-bye,  Marianka.  To-morrow  I will  go 
to  your  father,  and  tell  him  myself.  Don’t  you 
say  any  thing.” 

“What  is  there  for  me  to  say.?”  answered 
Marianka. 

Both  girls  ran  away. 

Olenin  went  on  alone,  remembering  all  that 
had  happened.  He  had  passed  the  whole  even- 
ing alone  with  her  in  the  corner,  near  the  stove. 
Ustenka  had  not  gone  for  one  minute  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  had  been  carrying  on  with  the  other 
girls  and  with  Beletsky.  Olenin  had  talked  with 
Marianka  in  a whisper. 

“Will  you  marry  me .?  ” he  asked. 

“ You  are  deceiving  me  : you  won’t  take  me,” 
she  answered  merrily  and  quietly. 

“But  do  you  love  me.?  Tell  me,  for  God’s 
sake ! ” 

“Why  should  I not  love  you.?  You  are  not 
crooked,”  answered  Marianka,  laughing,  and 
pressing  his  hand  with  her  firm  and  muscular 
nngers.  “How  white,  how  very  white  and  soft, 
your  hands  are ! just  like  clotted  cream  ! ” 

“ I am  not  joking.  Tell  me,  will  you .?  ” 
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“ Why  should  I not  marry  you,  if  my  father 
will  give  me  to  you  ? ” 

“ Remember,  I shall  go  out  of  my  mind  if  you 
deceive  me.  To-morrow  I will  tell,  your  mother 
and  your  father  that  I have  come  to  woo  you.” 

Marianka  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you ” 

Why,  it  is  so  funny ! ” 

Really,  I will  buy  a house  and  a garden, 
and  inscribe  myself  among  the  Cossacks.” 

“ You  will  have  to  look  out,  then,  and  not  fall 
in  love  with  other  women.  I should  get  angry 
at  that.” 

Olenin  with  satisfaction  repeated  in  his  ima- 
gination all  these  words.  At  these  recollections 
sometimes  he  became  sad,  sometimes  his  spirit 
was  almost  bursting  with  happiness.  He  was 
sad  because  she  was  so  calm  all  the  time,  and 
talked  with  him  just  the  same  as  always.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  new  situation  had  not  at  all 
excited  her.  She  almost  seemed  not  to  believe 
him,  and  had  no  thoughts  about  the  future.  He 
was  happy,  because  all  her  words  seemed  to  him 
so  true,  and  because  she  had  consented  to  be- 
long to  him.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “only 
then  shall  we  understand  each  other,  when  she 
is  wholly  mine.  For  such  love,  not  words  are 
necessary,  but  life,  a whole  life.  To-morrow  the 
whole  will  be  explained.  I cannot  live  so  any 
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more.  To-morrow  I will  tell  all  to  her  father, 
to  Beletsky,  and  to  the  whole  village.” 

Lukashka,  after  two  sleepless  nights,  had  drunk 
so  much  during  the  holiday,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  off  his  legs,  and  slept  at 
Yamka’s. 
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XL. 

The  next  day  Olenin  woke  up  earlier  than 
usual ; and  in  the  first  instant  of  waking  the 
thought  came  to  him  of  what  was  before  him, 
and  he  remembered  with  joy  her  kisses,  the 
pressure  of  her  hands,  and  her  words,  *^How 
white  your  hands  are ! ” He  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  wanted  to  go  at  once  to  the  other  cottage, 
and  ask  for  the  hand  of  Marianka.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen,  and  it  seemed  to  Olenin  that 
there  was  an  unusual  excitement  in  the  street : 
people  were  walking  and  riding  about,  and  talk- 
ing together.  He  hastily  threw  on  his  Circas- 
sian coat,  and  sprang  out  into  the  porch.  The 
people  of  the  house  were  not  yet  up.  Five 
Cossacks  were  riding  along,  and  noisily  talking 
'about  something  or  other.  In  front  of  them  all, 
on  his  broad  Kabarda  horse,  rode  Lukashka. 
The  Cossacks  were  all  talking  and  crying  to- 
gether ; and  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  what 
they  said.  “ Ride  on  to  the  upper  post ! ” cried 
one.  “Saddle  your  horses,  and  chase  them 
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quick ! ” said  another.  It  is  nearer  to  go  out 
from  this  gate  ! ” 

“What  nonsense!”  cried  Lukashka.  “We 
must  go  by  the  middle  gate.”  — “That  is  the 
nearest  road  I ” said  another  Cossack,  covered 
with  dust,  and  on  a reeking  horse.  Lukashka’s 
face  was  swollen  from  his  yesterday’s  drinking ; 
his  cap  was  pushed  back  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck ; he  cried  with  an  air  of  command,  as 
though  he  were  the  leader  of  the  party. 

“ What  is  the  row } Where  are  you  going } ” 
asked  Olenin,  getting  with  difficulty  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cossacks. 

“ We  are  going  to  hunt  for  Abreks.  They 
have  made  an  ambush  in  the  reeds.  We  are 
going  immediately ; and  we  can’t  have  too 
many.” 

The  Cossacks,  continuing  to  cry  and  to 
assemble,  rode  farther  down  the  street. 

It  came  into  the  head  of  Olenin,  that  it  would 
not  look  well,  unless  he  went  himself  ; besides, 
he  thought  he  would  come  back  early.  He 
dressed  himself,  loaded  his  rifle  with  ball,  and 
jumped  on  his  horse  (which  Vanusha  had  some- 
how saddled),  and  caught  up  to  the  Cossacks 
just  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  village.  The 
Cossacks,  though  they  were  in  a hurry,  stood 
about  in  a circle,  and  pouring  some  wine  from  a 
little  keg  they  had  brought,  into  a wooden  bowl, 
handed  it  to  each  other,  and  prayed  for  the  sue- 
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cess  of  their  expedition.  Among  them  was  a 
young  dandy  of  a cornet,  who  had  accidentally 
come  into  the  station,  and  from  his  rank  took 
command  over  the  nine  or  ten  Cossacks  that  had 
collected.  Although  the  cornet  tried  to  put  on 
the  airs  of  a commanding  officer,  yet  the  Cos- 
sacks obeyed  no  one  but  Lukashka.  To  Olenin 
they  did  not  pay  the  least  attention.  When 
they  had  all  mounted  their  horses,  and  had 
started,  Olenin  went  up  to  the  cornet,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  The  cornet,  who  was 
usually  very  polite  and  affable,  treated  him  with 
all  the  dignity  that  he  supposed  his  importance 
commanded.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  Olenin  could  get  out  of  him  what  it 
was  all  about.  A patrol  which  had  been  sent 
to  look  for  Abreks  had  found  several  Circassians 
in  the  reeds,  only  about  six  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage. The  Abreks,  who  were  hidden  in  a ditch, 
shot  at  them,  and  threatened  never  to  surrender 
alive.  The  corporal,  who,  with  two  Cossacks, 
had  gone  on  the  patrol,  remained  there  to  watch 
them,  and  sent  one  Cossack  to  the  station  for 
re-enforcements. 

The  sun  had  only  just  begun  to  rise.  On 
every  side  of  the  station,  for  a couple  of  miles, 
the  ground  consisted  of  an  open  and  level 
steppe ; and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  a 
dry,  monotonous,  lonely  plain,  the  sand  being 
cut  up  in  many  places  by  cattle-tracks,  and  the 
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uniformity  of  the  aspect  being  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  patches  of  grass,  by  small  pools  sur- 
j-ounded  by  low  reeds,  and  by  a few  scarcely 
noticeable  paths.  Some  Tartar  encampments 
were  scarcely  visible  on  the  distant  horizon. 
One  was  everywhere  unpleasantly  impressed 
with  the  absence  of  shade,  and  with  the  sterile 
look  of  the  locality.  The  sun  on  the  steppe  is 
invariably  red  when  it  rises  and  when  it  sets. 
When  there  is  wind,  the  wind  brings  along 
whole  mountains  of  sand.  When  it  is  calm,  as 
it  was  that  morning,  then  the  stillness,  unbroken 
by  a movement  or  a sound,  is  especially  striking. 
This  morning  on  the  steppe  all  was  still  and 
sombre,  notwithstanding  that  the  sun  had  risen : 
it  seemed  somehow  especially  deserted.  There 
was  no  movement  in  the  air.  Nothing  was 
heard  except  the  steps  and  the  snorting  of  the 
horses ; and  even  this  sound  seemed  to  be  very 
feeble,  and  immediately  to  die  away. 

The  Cossacks  rode  along  generally  in  silence. 
A Cossack’s  arms  are  always  so  arranged  as 
not  to  rattle  or  resound.  To  have  his  arms 
heard  is  for  a Cossack  a great  disgrace.  Two 
men  from  the  village  met  them  on  the  way,  and 
exchanged  two  or  three  words  with  them.  Lu- 
kashka’s  horse  neither  stumbled,  nor  snatched 
at  the  grass,  but  seemed  to  hasten  on.  This  is 
a bad  sign  among  the  Cossacks.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  and  hastily  turned  away,  trying 
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to  avoid  giving  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
which  had  at  the  moment  special  importance. 
Liikashka  drew  up  the  reins,  frowned,  set  his 
teeth,  and  cut  the  horse  over  the  head  with  his 
whip.  The  good  Kabarda  horse  gave  a sudden 
bound  on  all  his  feet,  not  knowing  on  which  to 
step,  and  wishing  seemingly  to  rise  on  wings. 
But  Lukashka  gave  him  a sharp  cut  on  his  fat 
sides,  a second,  and  a third ; and  the  horse, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  extending  his  tail, 
snorted,  stood  on  his  high  legs,  and  went  a few 
steps  in  advance  of  the  other  Cossacks. 

‘‘  Oh,  that  is  a good  horse ! ” said  the  cornet. 

‘‘A  lion  of  a horse ! ” said  one  of  the  old  Cos- 
sacks. 

The  Cossacks  rode  along,  sometimes  at  a walk, 
and  sometimes  at  a trot ; and  the  change  of  pace 
was  all  that  broke  for  an  instant  the  quiet  and 
solemnity  of  their  movements.  Along  the  whole 
road  through  the  steppe,  for  six  miles,  the  only 
living  thing  they  met  was  a Tartar  kibitka, 
which,  placed  upon  a cart,  moved  slowly  on,  a 
mile  away  from  them.  This  was  a Nogai  Tar- 
tar, who  was  moving  with  his  family  from  one 
camping-ground  to  another.  Farther  on  they 
met  at  a pool  two  ragged,  high-cheek-boned  Tar- 
tar women,  who,  with  baskets  on  their  backs, 
were  collecting  for  fuel  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  which  pastured  on , the  steppe.  The  cor- 
net, who  spoke  the  Kumyk  dialect  very  badly. 
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began  to  ask  the  women  some  questions ; but 
they  could  not  understand  him,  and  evidently 
exchanged  less  timid  glances  with  each  other. 

Lukashka  came  up,  stopped  his  horse,  gave 
the  usual  salutation,  in  an  off-hand  way,  to  the 
Tartar  women,  who  were  evidently  pleased,  and 
began  to  talk  with  him  as  with  a brother. 

‘М/,  aiy  kop  Abrek  Г'  they  said  plaintively,, 
pointing  in  the  direction  where  the  Cossacks 
were  going.  Olenin  understood  that  they  said. 

Many  Abreks.” 

Never  having  seen  any  such  affairs,  and  having 
an  idea  of  them  only  from  the  stories  of  Uncle 
Eroshka,  Olenin  wished  to  keep  up  with  the 
Cossacks,  and  see  every  thing.  He  acted  in  a 
most  friendly  way  with  them,  looked  about  at 
every  thing,  listened  to  every  thing,  and  made 
his  observations.  Although  he  had  taken  with 
him  a sabre  and  a loaded  rifle,  yet,  noticing  how 
the  Cossacks  seemed  shy  of  him,  he  decided  to 
take  no  part  in  the  affair ; the  more  so,  because, 
in  his  opinion,  his  bravery  had  already  been 
shown  on  the  expedition,  and  especially  because 
he  was  then  very  happy. 

Suddenly  in  the  far  distance  a shot  was  heard. 
.The  cornet  became  excited,  and  immediately 
began  to  arrange  how  to  divide  up  the  Cossacks, 
and  on  which  side  to  approach.  The  Cossacks 
evidently  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
his  directions,  and  listened  only  to  Lukashka, 
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and  looked  only  at  him.  In  the  face  and  figure 
of  Lukashka  were  expressed  composure  and 
solemnity.  He  passed  them  with  his  good  horse 
(the  others  not  being  able  to  keep  up),  and,  con- 
tracting his  brows,  looked  constantly  ahead. 

‘‘  There  goes  a man  on  horseback ! ” he  said, 
checking  his  horse,  and  falling  into  the  line  of 
the  others. 

Olenin  looked  with  all  his  eyes,  but  could  see 
nothing.  The  Cossacks  soon  distinguished  two 
horses,  and  at  a quiet  pace  went  straight  towards 
them. 

Are  these  Abreks  ? ” asked  Olenin. 

The  Cossacks  made  no  answer  to  this  question, 
which  seemed  in  their  eyes  to  be  devoid  of  all 
sense.  As  if  Abreks  would  be  such  fools  as  to 
come  over,  mounted,  to  this  side  of  the  river ! 

‘‘  Uncle  Rodka  is  signalling,’^  said  Lukashka, 
pointing  to  the  two  horsemen,  who  were  now 
far  more  plainly  visible.  “ See ! he  is  now  com- 
ing to  meet  us.” 

In  reality,  a few  minutes  afterwards  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  the  horsemen  were  the  Cos- 
sacks on  patrol ; and  the  corporal  came  straight 
up  to  Luka. 
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“ Much  farther  ? ” asked  Lukashka  only. 

At  this  very  time,  about  thirty  steps  off,  they 
heard  a sharp,  quick  shot.  The  corporal  slightly 
smiled. 

“ Our  Gurka  is  firing  at  them,”  he  said,  point- 
ing with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  shot. 

After  going  on  a few  steps  more,  they  saw 
Gurka  sitting  behind  a hillock  of  sand,  and  load- 
ing his  gun.  Gurka,  to  keep  from  being  bored,  was 
exchanging  shots  with  the  Abreks,  who  sat  behind 
another  sand-hill.  A bullet  from  there  whistled 
by  them.  The  cornet  became  pale  and  con- 
fused. Lukashka  got  off  his  horse,  threw  the 
reins  to  another  Cossack,  and  went  up  to  Gurka. 
Olenin  did  the  same,  and,  bending  down,  went 
after  him.  They  had  no  sooner  come  up  to 
Gurka,  than  two  balls  whistled  over  them.  Lu- 
kashka laughed,  looked  at  Olenin,  and  bent 
towards  him. 

They’ll  shoot  at  you  again,  Andreitch,”  he 
said.  "‘You  had  better  go  away.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  affair  for  vou  ” 
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But  Olenin  wished  by  all  means  to  look  at 
the  Abreks.  From  behind  the  hillock  he  saw^ 
at  two  hundred  paces  off,  their  coats  and  their 
rifles.  Suddenly  a cloud  of  smoke  rose  from 
there,  and  another  bullet  whistled  by.  The 
Abreks  sat  in  the  swamp  beneath  the  hillock. 
Olenin  was  astonished  at  the  place  they  had 
chosen.  The  place  was  just  like  the  steppe 
everywhere ; but,  because  the  Abreks  were  sit- 
ting there,  it  seemed  to  be  distinguished  froni 
all  the  rest,  and  to  be  in  some  way  remarkable.. 
It  seemed  to  him  somehow  as  if  it  were  the  very 
kind  of  a place  in  which  the  Abreks  ought  ta- 
sit.  Lukashka  returned  to  his  horse,  and  Olenin 
went  after  him. 

“We  ought  to  bring  up  a cart,  with  some 
hay,”  said  Lukashka;  “ or  else  they’ll  kill  us. 
See ! over  there,  behind  that  hillock,  is  a Tar- 
tar cart  with  a load  of  hay.” 

The  cornet  listened  to  him,  and  the  corporal 
consented.  The  load  of  hay  was  brought ;; 
and  the  Cossacks,  concealing  themselves  behind 
it,  set  to  work  to  move  it  in  front  of  them. 
Olenin  went  up  on  the  hillock,  so  that  he  could 
see  every  thing.  The  load  of  hay  began  to^ 
move : the  Cossacks  crowded  close  together 
behind  it,  while  they  moved  on.  The  Abreks 
— there  were  nine  of  them — sat  in  a row,  knee 
against  knee,  and  did  not  shoot. 

All  was  quiet.  Suddenly,  from  the  side  of 
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the  Abreks,  there  was  heard  the  strange  sound 
of  a melancholy  song  similar  to  the  “Ai-da-la- 
lai,”  of  Uncle  Eroshka.  The  Abreks  knew  that 
they  could  not  get  away;  and,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  temptation  of  flight,  they  had 
tied  themselves  with  straps,  knee  to  knee,  had 
prepared  their  guns,  and  had  begun  to  sing 
their  death-song. 

The  Cossacks,  with  the  load  of  hay,  came 
still  nearer  and  nearer ; and  Olenin  every  minute 
expected  shots : but  the  stillness  was  broken 
only  by  the  melancholy  song  of  the  Abreks. 
Suddenly  the  song  stopped.  There  was  a short 
shot;  a ball  struck  the  pole  of  the  cart;  and 
Ihe  swearing  and  cries  of  the  Circassians  were 
heard.  Shot  followed  shot,  and  ball  after  ball 
whistled  through  the  load.  The  Cossacks  did 
not  fire,  and  were  now  only  five  paces  off. 

Another  instant  passed ; and  the  Cossacks, 
with  a cry,  started  out  to  each  side  of  the  cart. 
Lukashka  was  in  front.  Olenin  heard  several 
shots,  a cry,  and  a groan.  He  saw  smoke  and 
blood,  as  it  seemed  to  him ; and,  letting  his 
horse  go,  he  went  up  to  the  Cossacks.  Horror 
came  upon  his  eyes.  He  did  not  clearly  per- 
ceive any  thing,  but  only  understood  that  all 
was  over.  Lukashka,  white  as  a handkerchief, 
held  in  his  arms  a wounded  Abrek,  and  cried, 
“ Do  not  kill  him.  I will  take  him  alive.”  This 
Abrek  was  the  red-bearded  one,  the  brother  of 
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the  one  he  had  killed,  and  who  had  come  aftet 
his  body.  Lukashka  twisted  his  arms.  Suddenly 
the  Abrek  tore  himself  away,  and  fired  a pistol. 
Lukashka  fell.  Blood  appeared  on  his  breast. 
He  jumped  up,  but  fell  down  again,  swearing 
in  Russian  and  Tartar.  More  and  more  blood 
appeared  on  him  and  under  him.  The  Cossacks 
went  up  to  him,  and  began  to  undo  his  belt. 
One  of  them,  Nazarka,  before  taking  hold  of 
him,  for  a long  time  could  not  put  his  sword 
into  its  scabbard,  as  it  always  came  down  on 
the  other  side.  The  blade  of  the  sword  was 
covered  with  blood. 

The  Abreks,  red-haired,  with  shaved  mus- 
taches, lay  on  the  ground,  killed,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Only  one  of  them  — our  acquaintance, 
all  covered  with  wounds,  the  very  one  who  had 
shot  at  Lukashka  — was  alive.  Like  a wounded 
falcon,  all  covered  with  blood,  which  was  flowing 
down  from  his  left  eye,  with  set  teeth,  pale  and 
lowering,  threatening  with  his  terrible  eyes, 
and  looking  round  on  all  sides,  he  knelt  down, 
and  held  up  his  dagger,  ready  to  defend  himself 
to  the  very  last.  The  cornet  went  up  to  him  ; 
and  from  behind,  as  if  he  were  going  round 
him,  with  a quick  movement,  fired  his  pistol  into 
his  ear.  The  Abrek  started  up,  but  fell  down 
at  once. 

The  Cossacks,  all  out  of  breath,  dragged  off 
the  dead,  and  took  away  their  arms.  Each  of 
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these  red-headed  Abreks  was  a man  who  had 
his  own  peculiar  expression.  They  took  Lu- 
kashka  to  the  cart : he  constantly  scolded  and 
swore  in  Russian  and  Tartar:  “You  liar,  I will 
smother  you  with  my  hands!  You  won’t  get 
away  from  me,  Ana  seni!  ” he  cried  with  an  ef- 
fort. Soon  he  became  silent  from  weakness. 

Olenin  went  home.  In  the  evening  they 
told  him  that  Lukashka  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  that  a Tartar  from  beyond  the  river 
had  offered  to  cure  him  with  herbs.  They  had 
taken  the  bodies  to  the  government  house. 
The  women  and  children  were  going  there  in 
crowds  to  look  at  them. 

Olenin  came  back  in  the  twilight,  and  for  a 
long  time  could  not  forget  all  that  he  had  seen. 
But  by  night  his  recollections  of  the  day  before 
came  strongly  on  him.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window.  Marianka  was  going  from  the  house 
to  the  cellar,  doing  house-work.  Her  mother 
had  gone  out  to  the  vineyard ; her  father  was  at 
the  government  house.  Olenin  did  not  even 
wait  till  she  had  finished  her  work,  but  went 
straight  to  her.  She  was  in  the  little  cellar,  and 
stood  with  her  back  to  him.  Olenin  thought 
she  was  bashful. 

“ Marianka  I ” he  said,  “O  Marianka!  Can  I 
corhe  in  here } 

She  suddenly  turned  round  : scarcely  notice- 
able tears  were  in  her  eyes.  Lovely  grief  was 
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expressed  on  her  face.  She  looked  at  him  si- 
lently and  proudly. 

Olenin  repeated,  Marianka,  I have  come.” 

“ Stop,”  she  said.  Her  face  did  not  change 
in  any  way ; but  tears  started  out  from  her 
eyes. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  } ” 

“What!”  she  repeated  with  a hoarse  and 
deep  voice.  “ They  have  been  killing  Cos- 
sacks. That  is  what  is  the  matter.” 

“ Lukashka } ” said  Olenin. 

“ Go  away,  I don’t  want  you  ! ” 

“Marianka,”  said  Olenin,  coming  up  to  her. 

“You  will  never  have  any  thing  from  me.” 

“ Marianka,  don’t  say  that,”  begged  Olenin. 

“ Go  away,  you  hateful  man  ! ” cried  the  girl, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  and  moving  toward 
him  with  a threatening  look.  Such  disgust, 
hatred,  and  anger  were  expressed  on  her  face, 
that  Olenin  suddenly  understood  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  for,  and  that  what  he  had  pre- 
viously thought  of  the  inaccessibility  of  this 
woman  was  perfectly  true. 

Olenin  said  nothing  more  to  her,  but  went 
away. 
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After  returning  home,  Olenin  lay  on  his  bed 
for  a couple  of  hours  without  moving,  and  then 
went  to  the  commander  of  the  company,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  staff.  Not  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  anybody,  and  settling  his  ac- 
count with  the  landlord  through  Vanusha,  he 
started  to  go  to  the  fortress  where  the  regimental 
headquarters  were.  No  one  but  Uncle  Eroshka 
saw  him  off.  They  took  a drink,  took  a second, 
and  even  a third.  Just  as  when  he  was  being 
seen  off  at  Moscow,  a three-horse  post-wagon 
stood  by  the  door.  But  Olenin  did  not  now  con- 
sider with  himself,  as  he  did  then,  and  say  that 
all  he  had  thought  or  done  here  was  not  right. 
He  did  not  again  promise  himself  a new  life. 
He  loved  Marianka  more  than  ever,  and  now 
knew  that  he  could  never  be  loved  by  her. 

Good-bye,  my  father,”  said  Uncle  Eroshka. 
“ When  you  go  on  the  campaign,  be  as  sensible 
as  you  can,  and  mind  what  an  old  man  like  me 
tells  you.  When  you  have  to  go  on  a campaign, 
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or  anywhere  — you  see  I am  an  old  wolf,  who 
has  seen  every  thing  — where  they  fire  at  you, 
do  not  go  into  a crowd,  where  there  are  many 
people.  You  see,  when  your  fellows  are  a 
little  afraid,  all  get  together  in  a crowd ; and, 
though  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  together,  it  is  more 
dangerous,  because  they  aim  at  a crowd.  I 
always  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  a crowd. 
I used  to  go  alone  : that  is  the  reason  I never  got 
wounded.  What  have  I not  seen  in  my  time  } ” 

“ There  is  a ball  right  in  your  back,”  said 
Vanusha,  as  he  was  packing  up  in  the  room. 

“Oh,  that  is  a joke  of  the  Cossacks!”  an- 
swered Eroshka. 

“ How  a joke  of  the  Cossacks  } ” asked  Olenin. 

“Why,  they  were  drunk;  and  one  Cossack, 
Vanka  Sitkin,  who  was  very  drunk,  shot  me 
right  there  with  his  pistol,  just  as  if  he  had 
stuck  a bayonet  into  me.” 

“ Did  it  hurt } ” asked  Olenin.  — “Vanusha, 
are  you  almost  ready  V'  he  added. 

“ Eh  I What  is  your  hurry } Wait,  and  Г11 
tell  you.  Well,  he  trembled  as  he  fired,  and  the 
ball  did  not  go  through  the  bone,  and  staid  there. 
I said,  ‘So  you  have  killed  me,  my  brother! 
What  is  that  you  have  done  with  me } I won’t 
let  you  off  so  easily.  You’ll  have  to  give  me  a 
gallon  of  wine.’  ” 

“ Well,  didn’t  it  hurt } ” again  Olenin  asked, 
scarcely  listening  to  the  story. 
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“ Wait,  and  Г11  tell  you.  He  gave  us  a gallon 
of  wine.  We  all  drank  it,  and  the  blood  still 
flowed.  All  the  floor  of  the  hut  was  covered 
with  blood.  Uncle  Burlak  said  then,  'See!  the 
little  fellow  is  going  to  die.  Give  us  another 
gallon  of  sweet  wine,  or  else  we  will  judge  you/ 
So  they  brought  some  more.  They  got  as 
drunk,  as  drunk  ” — 

“Well,  did  it  hurt ” asked  Olenin  again. 

“ Hurt  me  } I did  not  like  it.  Wait  until  I 
tell  you.  They  drank  and  drank,  and  carried 
on  till  morning.  I went  to  sleep  on  the  stove, 
quite  dead-drunk.  I woke  up  in  the  morning, 
and  could  not  move  any  way.” 

“It  must  have  hurt  a great  deal,”  said  Ole- 
nin, supposing  that  he  had  now  got  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

“Do  I say  to  you  that  it  hurt.^  No,  it  didn’t 
hurt.  But  I could  not  stretch  myself,  and  I was 
unable  to  walk.” 

“And  so  you  lived  through  it,”  said  Olenin, 
not  even  laughing ; for  he  was  so  heavy  at  heart. 

“Yes,  I lived  through  it.  But  the  ball  is  still 
there.  Just  feel  of  it;”  and,  turning  down  the 
collar  of  his  shirt,  he  showed  his  healthy  back, 
in  which  a ball  could  be  seen  near  the  bone. 

“ See  how  it  moves  about,”  he  said,  evidently 
as  proud  of  the  ball  as  of  a plaything.  “ See ! 
it  is  moving  backwards.” 

“ Will  Lukashka  live,  do  you  think  ? ” asked 
Olenin. 
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“God  knows!  There  is  no  doctor.  They 
have  gone  after  one.” 

“ Where  will  they  bring  one  from  ? From 
Grozny  ? ” asked  Olenin. 

“No,  my  father.  I would  have  hanged  all 
your  Russian  doctors  long  ago,  if  I were 
Tsar.  They  don’t  know  how  to  do  any  thing 
but  cut  your  legs  off.  They  left  our  Cossack 
Baklashef  in  an  inhuman  condition,  and  cut  off 
his  leg.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  fools.  What 
is  Baklashef  good  for  now  ? No,  father,  up  in 
the  mountains  there  are  real  doctors.  Once  my 
chum  Gortchik  got  wounded  up- in  the  moun- 
tains, right  here  in  the  breast ; and  your  doctors 
all  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  a fellow 
named  Saib  came  from  the  mountains,  and 
cured  him.  Yes,  my  father,  they  know  the  kind 
of  herbs.” 

“ Come  now,  you  have  said  nonsense  enough,” 
said  Olenin.  “ I will  send  a surgeon  from  the 
staff.” 

“ Nonsense  I ” said  the  old  man  angrily. 
“Fool,  fool!  Nonsense!  Send  a surgeon.  Yes, 
if  your  surgeons  could  cure  anybody,  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  Abreks  would  all  go  to  you  to 
get  cured ; but  your  officers,  and  even  your  colo- 
nels, all  send  to  the  mountains  for  doctors. 
Yours  are  all  cheats,  nothing  but  cheats.” 

Olenin  did  not  answer.  He  was  too  well  con- 
vinced that  every  thing  was  a cheat  in  that  world 
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in  which  he  had  lived,  and  to  which  he  was  re- 
turning. 

“How  about  Lukashka.^  Have  you  seen 
him he  asked. 

“ Yes  : he  lies  like  a dead  man.  He  does  not 
eat ; he  does  not  drink,  but  only  takes  a little 
vodka,  and  breathes  heavily.  If  he  should  drink 
a little,  it  would  be  all  right.  It  is  a pity  for  the 
fellow.  He  was  a good  fellow, — just  such  a 
bravo  as  I was.  I nearly  died  in  the  same  way 
once.  The  old  women  were  already  beginning 
to  groan  over  me.  My  head  was  all  hot  inside. 
They  put  me  down  under  the  holy  pictures.  I 
lay  that  way ; and  over  me,  on  the  stove,  every 
thing  seemed  like  little  beats  of  drums,  beating 
as  hard  as  they  could.  I tried  to  cry  out,  and 
they  beat  harder  than  ever ; and  then  the  old 
women  brought  me  the  undertaker,  and  wanted 
to  bury  me.  He  was  very  jolly  over  it,  and 
began  to  amuse  himself  with  the  women,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  and  began  to  dance 
about,  and  wanted  a guitar.  ‘Repent,’  they 
say;  and  so  I began  to  repent.  ‘This  is  sin,’  I 
say  : ‘ what  will  the  priest  say  ? ’ He  still  went 
on  asking  for  the  guitar,  and  stood  up.  ‘ This  is 
a sin,’  I say.  ‘Where  is  your  cursed  guitar.?’ 
he  said.  ‘ Show  it,  or  else  I will  break  it  for 
you.’  I said,  ‘I  have  not  got  any;’  but  I had 
hid  it  in  the  porch,  under  a sieve,  where  I knew 
they  could  not  find  it,  and  so  they  let  me  lie 
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there.  Then  I rested.  Then  he  began  to  play 
on  the  guitar.  What  was  I saying.?”  he  contin- 
ued. “You  listen  to  me.  Go  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  crowd  of  people : otherwise  they 
will  kill  you  for  sure.  Really  I am  very  sorry 
for  you ; you  are  a drinker,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I love  you.  All  your  fellows  like  to  go 
about  on  the  sand-hills.  There  was  one  left 
here  with  us  : he  came  from  Russia,  and  he  was 
always  going  about  on  the  sand-hills.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  one,  he  would  run  up  to  the  top  of  it. 
It  somehow  pleased  him  to  get  on  the  top  of 
them ; but  an  Abrek  saw  him,  and  shot  at  him, 
and  killed  him.  Oh ! those  Abreks  shoot  very 
well  when  they  have  a rest  for  their  guns, — 
even  better  than  I do.  I don’t  like  it  when  they 
kill  a fellow.  I say,  when  I look  at  your  soldiers 
sometimes  I wonder  at  them.  What  stupidity ! 
They  go  straight  on  there,  all  in  a crowd ; and, 
what  is  more,  they  have  on  red  collars.  It  is 
just  running  into  danger.  They  kill  one,  and 
he  falls,  and  they  drag  off  the  dead  one,  and 
another  takes  his  place.  What  folly ! ” repeated 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head.  “Why  don’t 
they  go  off  to  one  side,  each  one  by  himself .? 
That  is  the  best  way  to  go ; then  they  won’t 
know  you.  You  do  like  that.” 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you.  Good-bye,  uncle  ! 
God  grant  we  shall  see  each  other  again  ! ” said 
Olenin,  rising,  and  going  out  into  the  porch. 
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The  old  man  sat  still  on  the  floor,  and  did  not 
get  up. 

“Is  that  the  way  they  bid  good-bye  ? О fool, 
fool ! ” he  said.  “ Oh  ! what  kind  of  people  is 
that  ? Kept  company  together  a whole  year. 
Good-bye, — went  off  so.  Come,  now,  I love 
you  : you  don’t  know  how  I pity  you.  You  are 
so  sad  : you  are  all  alone,  alone.  Somehow  or 
other  nobody  loves  you.  Sometimes  I do  not 
sleep,  thinking  of  you.  I am  so  sorry  for  you  ! 
As  the  song  says,  ‘ It  is  sad,  beloved  brother, 
to  live  in  a foreign  land.’  It  is  just  so  with  you.” 

“Well,  good-bye  ! ” said  Olenin  again. 

The  old  man  rose,  and  gave  him  his  hand. 
He  clasped  it,  and  wished  to  go. 

“ Give  us  your  mug.  Here,  your  mug  ! ” 
The  old  man  took  his  head  between  his  hands, 
kissed  him  three  times,  with  moist  mustaches 
and  lips,  and  began  to  cry,  “ Oh,  how  I love  you  ! 
Good-bye  ! ” 

Olenin  took  his  seat  in  the  cart. 

“ Well,  are  you  going  off  like  that } You 
might  make  me  a present,  if  only  out  of  remem- 
brance to  my  father.  Give  me  your  gun,  for 
instance  ; especially,  since  you  have  two,”  said 
the  old  man,  bursting  into  real  tears. 

Olenin  took  his  gun,  and  handed  it  over  to 
him. 

“ What  made  you  give  it  to  that  old  fellow  } ” 
burst  out  Vanusha.  “Nothing  is  enough  for 
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him.  He  is  a regular  old  beggar.  These  peo- 
ple are  never  satisfied,”  he  added,  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  and  sitting  down  on  the  front-seat. 

Shut  your  mouth,  you  hog  ! ” cried  the  old 
man,  laughing.  “ It  is  evident  you  are  a stingy 
fellow.” 

Marianka  came  out  of  the  house,  looked 
indifferently  at  the  post-cart,  and,  making  a slight 
bow,  went  into  the  cellar. 

La  filled'  said  Vanusha,  winking,  and  laugh- 
ing to  himself. 

“ Go  on  ! ” cried  Olenin  angrily. 

“ Good-bye,  father  ! ” 

“ Good-bye ! I will  remember  you,”  cried 
Eroshka. 

Olenin  looked  round  once.  Uncle  Eroshka 
was  talking  with  Marianka,  evidently  about  his 
own  affairs  ; and  neither  the  old  man  nor  the 
girl  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  him. 


THE  END. 
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cloth  binding,  $1.75  per  set. 

“ This  romance  has  much  value,  apart  from  its  interest  as  a 
narrative.  The  learned  author,  who  has  made  the  Land  of  the 
Nile  an  object  of  special  study  and  research,  throws  a clear, 
steady  light  on  one  of  those  complicated  periods  of  history  when 
nationality  seems  submerged  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  sects 
and  factions.  The  history  of  Egypt  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  a.  d.  , forms  a sort  of  historical  whirlpool.  The 
tide  of  Moslem  invasion  and  the  counter-current  of  patriotism 
were  temporarily  swayed  by  the  intermingling  currents  of  sectar- 
ianism, ecclesiasticism  and  individual  self-interest. 

“ All  the  leading  characters  are  typical  of  these  contending 
forces,  and  also  display  an  unreasoning  impulsiveness  in  both 
love  and  hatred,  characteristic  of  a tropical  clime. 

“The  Egyptian  heathen,  the  Egyptian  Christian,  the  Greek 
Christian,  the  Moslem  and  Ethiopian  show  the  feelings  peculiar 
to  their  political  conditions  by  word  and  act,  thus  making  their^ 
relationship  to  one  another  very  distinct,  and  though  not  an  his- 
torical study,  at  least  a study  of  the  probabilities  of  that  epoch. 
It  is  also  a reliable  picture  of  the  manners,  customs  and  civiliza- 
tion of  a period  less  generally  known  than  those  remote,  and 
consequently  more  attractive  periods  of  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  of  the  Pharoahs. 

“ The  portrayal  of  individual  character  and  arrangement  of 
incidents  are  necessarily  secondary  to  the  higher  aims  of  this  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  romance.  It  is  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  that  the  significance  of  the  title  becomes 
apparent.  The  * Bride  ’ was  a Greek  Christian  doomed  by  the 
superstitious  authorities  to  be  drowned  in  the  Nile  as  a sacrifice 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  creative  powers,  supposed  to  be  with- 
holding the  usual  overflow  of  its  waters.  She  escaped  her  watery 
fate,  and  her  rival,  an  unprincipled  heiress,  became  a voluntary 
sacrifice  through  vanity  and  despair.  This  author  has  already 
won  much  renown  by  previous  romances  founded  on  interesting 
epochs  of  Egyptian  history. — Daily  Alta,  California. 
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“ There  must  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  romancer  to  treat  of  sacred  events  and  to  in- 
troduce sacred  personages  into  his  story.  Some  hold  that  any  attempt 
to  embody  an  idea  of  our  Saviour’s  character,  experiences,  sayings 
and  teachings  in  the  form  of  fiction  must  have  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing our  imaginative  ideal,  and  rendering  trivial  and  common-place 
that  which  in  the  real  Gospel  is  spontaneous,  inspired  and  sublime. 
But  to  others  an  historical  novel  like  the  ‘ Martyr  of  Golgotha’ 
comes  like  a revelation,  opening  fresh  vistas  of  thought,  filling  out 
blanks  and  making  clear  what  had  hitherto  been  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, quickening  insight  and  sympathy,  and  actually  heighten- 
ing the  conception  of  divine  traits.  The  author  gives  also  a wide 
survey  of  the  general  history  of  the  epoch  and  shows  the  various 
shaping  causes  which  were  influencing  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  new  religion  in  Palestine.  There  is,  indeed,  an  astonishing 
vitality  and  movement  throughout  the  work,  and,  elaborate  though 
the  plot  is,  with  all  varieties  and  all  contrasts  of  people  and  con- 
ditions, with  constant  shiftings  of  the  scene,  the  story  yet  moves, 
and  moves  the  interest  of  the  reader  too,  along  the  rapid  current 
of  events  towards  the  powerful  culmination.  The  writer  uses  the 
Catholic  traditions,  and  in  many  points  interprets  the  story  in  a 
way  which  differs  altogether  from  that  familiar  to  Protestants  : for 
example,  making  Mary  Magdalen  the  same  Mary  who  was  the 
sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha,  and  who  sat  listening  at  the  Saviour’s 
feet.  But  in  general,  although  there  is  a free  use  made  of  Catho- 
lic legends  and  traditions,  their  effort  is  natural  and  pleasing.  The 
romance  shows  a degree  of  a southern  fervor  which  is  foreign  to 
English  habit,  but  the  flowery,  poetic  style  — although  it  at  first 
repels  the  reader — is  so  individual,  so  much  a part  of  the  author, 
that  it  is  soon  accepted  as  the  naive  expression  of  a mind  kindled 
and  carried  away  by  its  subject.  Spanish  literature  has  of  late 
given  us  a variety  of  novels  and  romances,  all  of  which  are  in  their 
way  so  good  that  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a new  generation  of 
writers  in  Spain  who  are  discarding  the  worn-out  forms  and  tra- 
ditions, and  are  putting  fresh  life  and  energy  into  works  which 
will  give  pleasure  to  the  whole  world  of  xtdAtxs,'" ^ Philadelphia 
American^  March  5»  1887. 
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Cloth,  $1.75. 

I “ We  have  read  his  work  conscientiously,  and,  we  confess,  with 
profit.  Never  have  we  had  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  manners, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  No  study  has  made 
us  so  familiar  with  the  age  of  Pericles.  We  recognize  throughout 
that  the  author  is  master  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  More- 
over, looking  back  upon  the  work  from  the  end  to  the  beginning, 
we  clearly  perceive  in  it  a complete  unity  of  purpose  not  at  all 
evident  during  the  reading.  ” 

“ Hamerling’s  Aspasia,  herself  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
all  Hellas,  is  the  apostle  of  beauty  and  of  joyousness,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  all  that  is  stern  and  harsh  in  life.  Unfortunately, 
morality  is  stern,  and  had  no  place  among  Aspasia’s  doctrines. 
This  ugly  fact,  Landor  has  thrust  as  far  into  the  background  as 
possible.  Hamerling  obtrudes  it.  He  does  not  moralize,  he 
neither  condemns  nor  praises ; but  like  a fate,  silent,  passionless, 
and  resistless,  he  carries  the  story  along,  allows  the  sunshine  for 
a time  to  silver  the  turbid  stream,  the  butterflies  and  gnats  to  flut- 
ter above  it  in  rainbow  tints,  and  then  remorselessly  draws  over 
the  landscape  gray  twilight.  He  but  follows  the  course  of 
history;  yet  the  absolute  pitilessness  with  which  he  does  it  is 
almost  terrible.”  — Extracts  from  Review  in  Yale  Literary 
Magazine^ 

“No  more  beautiful  chapter  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  this 
age  than  that  in  which  Pericles  and  Aspasia  are  described  as  visit- 
ing the  poet  Sophocles  in  the  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Cephis- 
sus.” — Utica  Morning  Herald. 

“It  is  one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  this  romance,  this  lofty 
song  of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  composed  with  perfect 
artistic  symmetry  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  parts,  and  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last  is  thoroughly  harmonious  in  tone  and 
coloring.  Therefore,  in  ‘Aspasia,’ we  are  given  a book,  which 
could  only  proceed  from  the  union  of  an  artistic  nature  and  a 
thoughtful  mind — a book  that  does  not  depict  fiery  passions  in 
dramatic  conflict,  but  with  dignified  composure,  leads  the  conflict 
therein  described  to  the  final  catastrophe.” — Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
(Augsburg). 
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